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THE  CLASSICAL  ELEMENT  IN  AMERICAN  FICTION. 


Sixty  years  ago  an  English  review  expressed  tbe  opinion 
that  an  American  book  was  an  anomalous  production;  that  it  was, 
at  best,  but  a  species  of  literary  weed.  Thirty  years  later  we 
infer  that  the  weed  had  become  metamorphosed,  for  the  '*  Lon- 
don Times,"  in  a  criticism  of  some  recent  American  novels, 
warned  British  men  of  letters  that  their  laurels  were  in  dan- 
ger. If  we  keep  in  mind  the  progress  made  in  our  literature 
from  the  "  unconscious  beginnings  "  of  our  colonial  polemics 
to  the  times  of  Cooper,  Irving  and  Hawthorne,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  present  high  standard  of  literature,  it  is  safe  to 
state  that  thirty  years  from  now  the  American  novel  will  be  the 
cleverest,  the  most  original,  the  most  artistic  production  in  tlie 
English  tongue.     The  question  may  be  asked,  what  arr^  the 
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grounds  for  this  prophecy?  There  seem  to  be  three  reasons 
for  predicting  this  enviable  future  for  the  American  novel. 
First,  the  literary  progress  of  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been 
notably  great  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  time  which  inter- 
vened between  the  revolution  and  the  civil  war.  Secondly,  the 
men  and  manners  of  the  present  day  are  approximating  toward 
the  American  type,  which  promises  to  attain  still  more  definite 
shape  and  outline  in  the  next  generation.  Thirdly,  the  Amer- 
ican novel  of  to-day  exhibits  traits  that  mark  it  as  a  classic 

Americans  may  congratulate  themselves,  instead  of  lament- 
ing, that  fiction  did  not  manifest  itself  in  the  infancy  of  free- 
dom. What  kind  of  novels  would  the  children  of  Israel  have 
written  after  their  escape  from  bondage — if  they  had  been  a 
people  addicted  to  that  form  of  mental  expression  ?  It  was 
perfectly  natural  for  them  immediately  to  set  about  tilling  the 
soil  and  making  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  their  material 
condition  ;  the  fine  arts  were  sure  to  come  in  due  season  ;  but 
the  element  of  time  was  necessary  for  the  creation  of  a  congen- 
ial soil  and  atmosphere  in  which  the  mental  conceptions  would 
be  encouraged  to  grow.  The  condition  of  America  after  the 
Revolutionary  War  affords  a  parallel  case.  People  had  not 
yet  become  acquainted  with  themselves  in  their  new  capacity 
as  free  citizens.  They  were  fearful  lest  their  new  home,  like 
Sinbad's  Island,  might  disappear  from  under  them  ;  they,  there- 
fore, solemnly  and  earnestly  began  to  build,  and  to  plough,  and 
to  throw  out  lines  of  improvement  in  all  directions,  thus  stamp- 
ing the  country  with  a  national  trade-mark,  and  securing  it  for 
their  own.  These  early  Revolutionary  people  were  still  con- 
servative in  a  number  of  ways  ;  those  who  read  at  all,  read  Ad- 
dison and  the  British  Reviews  ;  there  was  then  no  time  for 
leisurely  pursuits  ;  the  fanciful  touch  of  an  original  literature 
must  come  with  succeeding  generations. 

The  first  newspaper  of  the  United  States  was  printed  in  1704. 
Nearly  a  hundred  years  passed  by  before  the  first  novel  appeared. 
Our  literature  has  since  changed  from  a  century  plant  into  a 
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perennial.  In  place  of  one  Brockden  Brown,  we  now  have 
different  schools  of  novelists.  Brockden  Brown  has  become  a 
dead  letter  to  us  ;  for  the  people  and  times  he  portrayed  differ 
as  widely  from  oars  as  strait-jackets  differ  from  Jerseys. 
The  austerity  and  starched  morality  of  the  early  colonists  have 
ttndergone  relaxation  which  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  de- 
velopment of  social  intercourse  and  a  growing  conviction  that 
life  is  not  a  doctor's  prescription,  but  something  to  be  appre- 
ciatively enjoyed.  Brockden  Brown  was  the  first  to  see  the  need 
of  an  American  school  of  novelists ;  but  he  lived  at  an  inauspi- 
cious time,  when  there  was  no  society  and  no  national  manners 
to  depict,  since  life  offered  no  characteristics  to  be  described. 
The  only  beings  who  possessed  race- traits,  and  who  promised 
to  become  original  figures  in  fiction  were  the  American  Indians. 
Cooper  took  the  hint  and  photographed  them  once  for  all ;  but 
he  hammered  his  slight  talent  over  too  large  an  area,  and  we 
now  rank  his  novels  but  little  above  the  "  RoUo  Books  "  for 
boys. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  the  for- 
eign world  of  letters  was  on  the  lookout  for  something  startling 
from  America.  It  was  the  famous  "  era  of  good  feeling  "  in 
politics ;  the  enunciation  of  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine  "  was  proof 
that  the  states  did  not  need  mooring  to  other  countries  for  pro- 
tection ;  the  inference  was  that  this  rapid  material  progress 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  correspondingly  marked  intellect- 
ual development.  Beside  this  there  was  a  notion  abroad  that 
the  literary  productions  of  America  should  correspond  to  her 
sublime  scenery.  Nothing  less  was  expected  than  the  Bocky 
Mountains  compressed  into  a  sonnet,  or  a  vest  pocket  edition 
of  the  Great  Western  Plain.  But  the  mountains  kept  their 
afflatus  to  themselves  ;  they  were  potentially  rich  in  gold  but 
not  in  inspiration.  Except  the  productions  of  Theodore  Win- 
throp,  which  have  a  racy  originality  about  them,  but  no  artis- 
tic conception  or  finish,  we  did  not  have  a  morsel  to  appease 
the  clamorings  of  the  critics  till  Hawthorne  wrote  his  novels. 
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Then  British  men  of  letters  admitted  that  American  fiction  had 
become   a  tangible   reality.      Ever  since  Hawthorne's  time, 
American  fiction  has  been  improving  in  quantity  and  quality. 
A  glance  at  magazine  literature  will  convince  us  of  this  fact. 
Our  best  magazines  offer  no  encouragement  to  the  nonsense 
that  furnished  food  for  the  imagination  of  our  grandmothers. 
Unquestionably  a  large  majority  exists  that  still  craves  trash  ; 
but  the  minority  is  intelligent  and  critical.     It  demands  genu- 
ine, artistic  literature,  and,  according  to  an  old  law,  the  de- 
mand has  met  with  a  supply.     In  the  "  Contemporary  Beview  " 
for  April,  1882,  Grant  Allen  says  that  in  both  France  and  Eng- 
land the  existence  of  critics  is  only  hap-hazard  ;  that  there  are 
literary  judges,  but  that  they  are  scattered  and  fail  to  coalesce 
into  a  court  of  criticism  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  pub- 
lic taste  in  literature.     He  adds  that  what  is  true  of  England 
and  France  is  true  of  America  in  an  intensified  degree.     This 
accusation  is  not  true.     It  flies  directly  in  the  face  of  the  exist- 
ing fact  that  there  is  a  school  of  critics  in  Boston.   W.  D.  How- 
ells,  T.  W.  Higginson,  and  Kichard  Grant  White  are  the  rec- 
ognized detectives  of  our  literary  world.     They  are  eminently 
successful  in  suppressing  the  quick-grass  of  literature  by  tick- 
eting all  spurious  talent  to  its  proper  destination  in  oblivion. 
Besides  contributing  historical  writings,  novels,  and  romantic 
poetry  to  literature,  this  century  will  add  an  original  character 
to  fiction,  namely,  the  American.     Li  spite  of  evidence,  critics 
maintain  that  the  American  is  still  a  nebulous  and  unformed 
type.     As  it  now  exists  it  is  surely  not  the  Puritanic  character 
that  Hawthorne  pictured ;  nor  the  raw,  braggart  nature  that 
Dickens  wrote   about ;  nor   yet    the   empty-headed  parvenu 
whom  George  William  Curtis  treats  of  in  his  "  Potiphar  Papers." 
We  discard  all  these  as  imperfect  samples  of  the  present  spe- 
cies.    Each  one  of  them  was  the  outcome  of  the  society  and 
manners  which  it  represented.     The  Puritanism  of  colonial 
times,  when  everything  was  done  according  to  the  long-metre 
psalm-tune,  has  become  modified  into  a  dignified  purity  of  in- 
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telleot  which  is  the  characteristic  of  New  En^landers.  It  is 
known  that  Dickens  exaggerated  a  very  small  particle  of  trnth 
and  that  Curtis  drew  broad  inferences  from  narrow  premises 
by  holding  up  to  view  the  New  York  dandy  and  saying,  "  from 
one,  judge  alL"  American  life  and  character  are  still  difficult 
to  describe  on  account  of  their  complexity.  A  type  exists,  but 
it  is  not  yet  universal.  An  almost  total  lack  of  conservatism 
induces  quick  changes  in  the  modes  of  life  and  thought.  Sec- 
tional influences  are  very  marked,  but  there  are  traits  running 
through  American  character  which  mark  it  as  distinctly  as  the 
scarlet  thread  marks  the  British  cordage.  American  cities  of- 
fer points  of  difference  which  distinguish  them  from  all  Conti- 
nental cities.  Here,  as  in  other  lines  of  effi:)rt,  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  haste  and  extravagance  which  are  the  two  na- 
tional sins.  It  is  this  reckless  haste  that  is  especially  danger- 
ous to  our  literature.  The  next  invention  of  the  Americans 
promises  to  be  a  method  for  reading  books  by  lightning.  There 
is  great  demand  for  short  books,  short  sketches,  short  essays. 
Many  will  not  read  anything  longer  than  a  newspaper  article  ; 
yet  they  appear  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  small  quota  of  lit- 
.  erary  food,  considering  that  time  spent  outside  of  business 
pursuits  as  wasted. 

Good  American  fiction  of  the  present  time  is  on  an  equality 
with  the  best  productions  of  English  pens.  If  George  Eliot 
were  now  alive  this  could  not  be  said  with  truth,  for  she  was 
as  immeasurably  superior  to  her  English  as  to  her  American 
contemporaries.  But  her  death  made  it  possible  to  compare 
the  present  English  and  American  schools  of  novelists.  As 
offsets  to  Anthony  Trollope,  Thomas  Hardy,  William  Black, 
and  Charles  Beade,  we,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  have  W.  D. 
Ho  wells,  Henry  James,  Jr.,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  G.  W.  Cable,  and 
Mrs.  Burnett  Some  people  ridicule  the  idea  that  any  of  these 
novelists  have  claims  for  lasting  fame  ;  to  such  we  say  that,  "  if 
there  is  only  one  Raphael,  an  artist  may  be  an  artist  for  all 
that''     English  novels  do  not  display  that  sympathetic  insight 
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into  the  feellDgs  and  thoughts  of  people,  or  that  artistically  suc- 
cinct manner  of  expression,  or  that  finely  wrought  wit,  which 
seem  distinctively  to  characterize  American  novels.  Howells 
is  never  guilty  of  TroUope's  long-windedness  ;  Mrs.  Burnett's 
humor  is  as  rich  as  that  of  Hardy ;  Charles  Headers  talent 
comes  and  goes  in  intermittent  flashes,  while  Henry  James  pol- 
ishes every  sentence  that  falls  from  his  pen. 

What  will  prevent  the  works  of  Howells  and  James  from  be- 
ing read  by  our  descendants  two  hundred  years  from  now  ? 
Englishmen  may  disdain  placing  them  on  their  shelves  beside 
Thackeray,  Scott,  and  Eliot ;  but  we  Americans  will  find  a  place 
for  them  beside  our  first  classic,  Hawthorne.  These  two  nov- 
elists have  given  us  pictures  of  American  life  and  character 
which  have  the  exactness,  fidelity,  and  delicacy  of  etchings. 
Mr.  Howells  is  at  present  our  most  perfect  descriptive  writer. 
He  possesses  taste,  culture,  imagination,  pathos,  and  humor, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  category  of  literary  virtues.  Mr.  James 
is  a  metaphysician  and  an  epigrammatist.  He  can  analyze 
character  as  accurately  as  a  skillful  musician  can  detect  over- 
tones. One  of  his  traits  is  to  describe  onlv  those  characters 
that  are  in  some  way  extraordinary — those  who  are  exception- 
ally talented,  or  remarkably  clever,  or  surpassingly  witty.  It 
is  rather  flattering  to  consider  one's  self  the  prototype  of  the 
James'  style  of  American.  He  never  portrays  commonplace 
life  or  character.  His  men  are  all  irresistible  mixtures  of 
worldliness  and  philosophy  ;  they  seem  to  have  gone  through 
all  manner  of  experiences,  and  yet  they  have  retained  an  agree- 
able amount  of  enthusiasm  for  whatever  life  may  yet  hold  in 
store.  He  has  also  given  us  a  charming  type  of  the  American 
woman.  We  do  not  see  many  Isabel  Archers  in  ordinary  or 
even  the  highest  ranks  of  society.  She  is  eminently  fitted  to 
be  the  companion  of  the  refined,  fastidious,  cool-headed  and 
sensitive  character  represented  in  the  American  gentleman. 
In  so  far  as  they  exceed  natural  perfection,  in  so  far  as  James 
gives  us  faultless  statues  instead  of  living  beings  which  are 
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liable  to  flaws,  in  just  such  a  degree  both  these  characters  are 
ideal  and  not  real.  But  the  assertion  that  James  cannot  write 
of  Americans  because  he  lives  so  much  abroad  is  about  as  sen- 
sible as  inferring  that  the  East  Indian  climate  influenced 
Thackeray's  writings.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  James  is  far-sighted 
and  can  see  things  better  at  a  distance ;  we  have  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  sagacity. 

Mr.  Howells  deals  more  with  the  every-day  American.  He 
treats  mainly  of  the  simple  and  natural  development  of  love. 
He  is  not  so  introspective  as  James,  but  gives  us  rather  sketch- 
es of  different  characters  "  not  too  bright  or  good  for  human 
nature's  daily  food." 

These  two  novelists  have  fixed  for  all  time  the  conspicuous 
traits  of  American  character ;  notably,  its  good  humor,  its  in- 
telligent curiosity,  its  pertinacity,  its  self-confidence,  and  its 
conscientiousness,  or  that  sense  of  personal  obligation  which 
has  given  a  psychological  tinge  to  all  their  novels.  They  are 
true  artists  in  their  profession  ;  they  comply  with  every  canon 
laid  down  for  literature.  What  Howells  has  written  is  equal 
to  Charles  Lamb's  best ;  while  James,  in  any  one  of  his  best 
sketches,  shows  more  wit  and  thought  than  Addison  displays 
in  a  dozen  Spectators.    Together  with  Lamb  and  Addison  they 

deserve  to  be  placed  among  English  classics. 

A.  B.  P.,  '83. 

JAHU  DEPEW  MILLET. 


Jaha  Depew  Millet  is  an  American  "young  man  of  promise." 
In  English  novels,  a  "young  man  of  promise"  always  means  a 
young  man  with  a  taste  for  public  speaking  and  a  chance  of 
getting  into  Parliament.  In  America,  however,  where  there 
are  so  many  Houses  that  I  have  known  a  Connecticut  man  to  re- 
fuse to  go  to  the  Legislature  because  he  preferred  to  retain  the 
distinction  of  being  the  one  disreputable  man  in  his  town  who 
did  not  write  "Hon."  before  his  name,  such  a  young  man  may 
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promise  to  do  any  one  of  a  hundred  things.  But  one  thing  is 
pretty  certain.  He  always  promises  himself  to  "be  a  big  man.*' 
Therefore,  my  hero's  claim  to  be  considered  as  having  a  spec- 
ial "humour"  in  the  Jonsonesque  sense  of  the  word,  lies  only 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  let  neither  nature,  circumstances  nor 
conscience,  stand  in  the  way  of  his  patient  struggle  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  that  promise.  He  presents  an  interesting  study, 
not  as  a  high  nature  dragged  down  by  unworthy  ambition;  not 
as  a  low  nature  elevated  by  a  lofty  purpose,  but  as  an  average 
nature  ruled  by  a  dominant  impulse  which  seems  never  to  have 
flagged  for  an  hour ! 

When  Jahu  was  ten,  his  Sunday-school  teacher  gave  her  class 
a  lecture  on  covetousness,  one  day.  After  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  this  sin,  she  asked  each  boy  to  tell  her 
what  he  wanted  most  of  all  things  in  the  world.  Money,  horses 
and  stock,  a  dog-show,  the  managership  of  a  circus,  and  the 
presidency  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. — nothing  was  too  great  or  too  com- 
ical for  those  boys  to  want  Definite,  tangible  boy-wants, 
though.  Miss  Brown  knew  how  to  meet  them,  thus  far.  ^t 
was  Jahu's  turn  next,  but  he  sat  still,  looking  straight  before 
him.  "  Well,  Jahu  ?  "  said  his  teacher.  He  started  suddenly. 
"  I  want  a  name,"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  which  made  the  super- 
intendent turn  and  jump.  "  I  don't  care  whether  I  make  any 
money  or  not !  I  don't  care  what  I  do  !  I  want  a  name,  so 
that  when  I  die,  every  newspaper  in  the  country  will  be  full 
of  it ;  and  I  wiU  have  it,  too  ! " 

The  reckless  passion  which  fiung  off  all  restraints  of  time  or 
place,  the  sudden  manhood  which  his  earnestness  threw  into 
the  boy's  eyes,  half  frightened  his  gentle  little  teacher.  The 
other  boys  giggled ;  Jahu  did  not  notice  them.  He  sat  straight 
up  and  looked  into  the  teacher's  eyes  as  if  he  expected  her  to 
tell  him  how  to  gain  his  heart's  desire.  She  tried  to  tell  him 
how  wrong  it  was  to  care  about  earthly  fame.  She  talked  a 
little  of  the  desirability  of  having  our  names  written  on  white 
stones,  and  of  how  the  Lord  would  keep  green  the  memories  of 
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those  who  served  him.  But  her  words  fell  lifeless  even  on  her 
own  ears.  She  realized  that  she  was  preaching  against  a  sin 
of  which  she  knew  nothing.  Ten-year-old  Jahu  lived  in  a 
world  of  possibilities  forever  closed  to  her.  Every  one  of 
those  boys  did.  It  had  not  cost  her  much  to  renounce  "  earth- 
ly pomp  and  treasure,"  for  a  woman  with  truly  feminine 
ideas  could  not  gain  either  except  by  marrying  a  stray 
duke.  She  couldn't  make  a  name  if  she  wanted  to,  unless 
she  wrote  a  book  ;  and  even  supposing  she  could  do  that,  her 
sense  of  propriety  would  force  her  to  conceal  the  authorship. 
The  very  boys  who  had  laughed  at  Jahu,  secretly  sided  with 
him  against  her.  She  felt  that  she  was  arguing  from  abstract 
principle,  and  Jahu  from  hot  feeling.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  which  works  best  on  an  audience  of  the  people. 

The  most  of  it  was  that  she  had  a  dim  perception  in  some 
not  wholly  sanctified  corner  of  her  nature,  that  if  she  had  been 
a  man,  she  might  have  felt  so,  too !  As  it  was,  what  was  there 
left  to  an  ordinary  woman  but  religion  and  a  conviction  that 
all  live,  selfish,  red-blooded,  human  feelings  were  wicked. 
Miss  Brown  sighed  a  little  sigh,  sweetly  advised  Jahu  to  pray 
over  his  desire,  and  said, 

"  Now  we  will  go  on  with  our  lesson,  boys." 

But  Jahu  had  fascinated  her.  After  Sundav-school  she 
asked  him  to  walk  a  little  way  with  her,  with  a  vague  feeling 
that  she  must  do  something  more  with  him.  She  argued  with 
him  a  trifle  about  the  danger  of  his  attitude,  but,  at  last,  with 
a  spasm  of  sanctified  common-sense,  decided  that  the  longing 
which  was  so  strong  in  the  boy's  breast,  might  have  been  put 
there  for  some  good  purpose — might  be,  instead  of  a  tare  sown 
by  the  adversary,  a  seed  from  which  the  fruit  of  a  noble  life 
should  spring.  She  asked  him  how  he  proposed  to  get  his 
name.  She  told  him  stories  of  men  who  had  been  famous  for 
good  deeds  to  their  fellows,  just  hinting,  sometimes,  that  these 
men  had  thought  of  others,  not  of  themselves  ;  and  finally,  she 
brought  home  to   him   the  fact  that  no  one  could  hope  to  be 
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very  well  spoken  of  by  his  fellow-men  who  was  not  agreeable 
as  well  as  kind  to  them.  She  suspected  that  her  pupil,  fiery 
as  he  seemed  capable  of  being  on  occasion,  was  rather  stolid 
and  morose  at  most  times. 

"  I'd  advise  you  to  begin  right  away,  Jahu,"  she  said,  "  to 
learn  the  art  of  popularity.  The  younger  you  begin,  the  easier 
it  will  be  for  you  to  learn.  Begin  by  making  the  boys  like  you. 
You  don't  know  which  of  them  may  be  of  use  to  you  some  day. 
Get  up  a  name  at  marbles  and  base  ball.  People  will  remem- 
ber it  of  you  some  day  when  you  make  kites  of  state  constitu- 
tions or  play  at  pitch  and  toss  with  people's  lives."  Jahu's 
face  lit  up.  "  I  never  thought  of  that,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  don't 
like  them,  but  I'll  make  'em  like  me." 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  it  hard  work  unless  you  do  like  them," 
laughed  Miss  Brown — "  But  it's  time  you  went  back  now — 
goodbye — don't  forget  to  come  early  next  Sunday." 

And  Jahu  walked  slowly  home  to  the  very  run-down-looking 
little  farmhouse  where  he  lived,  kicking  the  dust  before  him 
and  thinking  how  he'd  make  the  boys  like  him. 

It  was  twelve  years  after  that  Sunday  that  I  first  saw  Jahu 
— he  was  standing  on  the  pulpit  stairs  of  a  Presbyterian 
church,  carefully  takijig  off  his  ulster.  The  ulster  had  a  rose 
in  the  button-hole.  There  was  another  rose  in  the  gray  coat 
beneath.  One  to  walk  to  church  in,  and  one  to  wear  in  the 
pulpit,  and  that  on  a  man  who  wore  a  gray  coat  in  the  sacred 
desk  from  conscientious  motives  !  For  he  was  now  a  Methodist 
local  preacher,  and  was  engaged  in  pouring  red-hot  Arminian 
shot  at  $25  per  Sunday,  into  one  of  the  bluest  Presbyterian  au- 
diences I  ever  saw.  How  did  it  happen  ?  He  "made  the  boys 
like  him."  As  I  looked  around  the  church,  I  saw  it  crowded 
with  young  people  foreign  to  its  walls,  marshalled  by  the  sons 
of  the  ruling  deacon.  They  had  been  school-mates  and  pupils 
of  Depew,  and  had  declared  when  the  f )ulpit  was  vacated  for 
the  summer  that  he  should  fill  it  "Millet  wanted  the  monev, 
and  Millet  should  have  it  They'd  engage  that  people  should 
oome  and  hear  him." 
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The  very  fact  of  having  announced  his  principles  on  that 
July  Sunday  twelve  years  before,  seemed  to  have  strengthened 
Jahu  in  them.  From  that  day,  he  worked  furiously,  at  cultiva- 
ting both  his  mind  and  the  favor  of  his  fellows.  At  sixteen, 
he  was  working  his  way  through  Fort  Edward  Institute,  and 
wasy  in  spite  of  poverty  and  ugliness,  so  popular,  that  when  on 
his  graduation,  a  teachership  and  the  title  of  "Professor"  were 
offered  him  there,  he  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  "getting  along 
with  the  old  boys."  "Professor !"  That  was  one  step  on  the 
road  to  fame.     But  Jahu  had  other  strings  to  his  bow. 

Before  he  entered  Fort  Edward,  he  had  passed  through  the 
experiences  of  a  Methodist  revival  The  prospectof  "reigning 
with  Christ  when  earth  was  a  forgotten  dream,"  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  he  had  accepted  it,  perhaps  as  a  solid  cer- 
tainty with  which  it  would  be  well  to  provide  himself,  in  case 
his  earthly  speculations  failed.  In  a. rush  of  passionate  emo- 
tion, John  laid  all,  hopes,  plans,  ambitions,  "on  the  altar,"  and 
— took  them  up  again,  "consecrated,  now,"  he  said.  Ambition 
was  "zeal  for  the  cause,"  "longing  to  make  the  most  of  himself 
in  the  service  of  his  Master."  Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  him 
harshly.  But  I  know  Jahu  Depew  Millet,  and  I  know  the  sub- 
tle temptations  which  the  Methodist  church  lays  in  the  path  of 
man  or  woman,  girl  or  boy,  of  ready  speech  and  capacity  for 
swaying  others  by  power  moral  or  magnetic.  The  difference 
between  a  he&venly  ecstacy  and  a  magnetic  thrill  is  so  slight,  the 
point  where  human  power  ends  and  Divine  grace  steps  in  so  ob- 
scure I 

This  boy  had  an  exhorter's  license  at  sixteen,  and  a  local 
preacher's  license  by  the  time  he  gained  the  professorship. 
Then  came  the  tug  of  war !  Preferment  is  rapid  in  the  M.  K 
Church,  but  Jahu's  talents  were  not  so  marked  as  to  make  his 
rise  to  a  Bishopric  probable,  and  positions  below  that  seemed 
to  him  to  be  situated  under  a  bushel.  He  questioned  whether 
his  work  did  not  lie  in  other  fields.  His  religious  influence  in 
the  school  was  counted  good,  but,  somehow,  though  the  boys 
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all  believed  in  him,  and  "liked  to  hear  Millet  go  it  in  prayer- 
meeting,"  no  one  had  ever  been  "converted"  under  him,  and 
old  white-headed  brothers  would  persist  in  asking  after  the 
"seals  to  his  ministry."  He  hardly  thought  it  best  to  study 
for  ordination  till  his  "call  to  serve  became  more  evident." 

It  was  a  man's  duty  to  make  the  most  of  himself.  His  utter- 
most might  lie  in  some  other  direction.  Still,  his  ruling  pas- 
sion moved  him  to  keep  renewing  his  local  preacher's  license, 
and  his  reputation  for  eloquence  grew,  in  a  small  way. 

At  this  stage  of  his  career,  he  had  learned  to  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance of  self-seeking.  Very  few  people  found  him  out. 
Some  of  his  boys  did.  They  said,  "Prof.  Millet  ought  to  con- 
tract to  have  his  picture  tacked  to  one  of  the  patent  medicine 
advertisements  in  the  daily  papers.     Then  he'd  be  satisfied." 

The  professorship  had  gratified  him  for  a  little  while,  but  the 
power  and  notice  which  it  brought,  were  bounded  by  the  cam- 
pus. Journalism  might  be  the  thing !  He  weighed  matters 
carefully.  In  the  ministry,  the  Lord  was  bound  to  look  out  for 
him.  In  journalism,  his  hands  must  keep  his  head.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  finally  decided  to  "split  the  difference; 
keep  the  local  preacher's  license  and  try  to  get  hold  of  a  week- 
ly." He  wrote  editorials  for  the  "Berkely  Courant"  a  year, 
and  there  found  his  field — politics !  Politics  were  the  thing. 
A  man  could  stump-speech  all  the  year  'round  for  one  thing  or 
another.  It  was  a  safe  investment,  too,  for  there  were  all  sorts 
of  promises  to  Christian  statesmen — all  sorts  of  prayers  i)ut  up 
for  rulers,  magistrates  and  "Congress  now  in  session,"  and  a 
man  must  be  talked  of.  But  how  to  get  money  for  such  a  start 
as  he  desired  to  make  ?  Well — "Providence  opened  the  way." 
The  knot  of  old  school-mates  offered  him  this  vacant  pulpit. 
That  morning  when  he  stood  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  he  thought 
how  heaven  was  smiling  upon  him.  He  preached  a  good  ser- 
mon that  day.  "His  gun  scattered,  but  it  scattered  shot,"  one 
of  the  deacons  said  of  him. 

He  preached  in  that  church  all  summer.     He  was  happy 
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there.     Everyone  knew  him.     Everyone  talked  of  him.     Those 

who  disapproved  him  most  were  won  by  his  frank,  charming 

manners,  and  his  powerful  will.     Every  few  days  he  would  be 

missing.     His  intimate  friends  would  whisper  proudly,   "He's 

off  seeing  politicians;  he  knows  'em  all."     And  he  did !     He 

could  always  manufacture  a  claim  upon  a  man,  and  always 

back  it  up  by  making  himself  agreeable.     In  the  autumn  he 

vanished,  I  do  not  know  where.     But  I  believe  with  all  his 

friends,  that  his  obscurity  is  but  for  a  season;  that  Jahu  can  do 

anything  he  wants,  unless  he  wants  it  too  hard;  that  he  will 

"make  a  name"  unless  too  many  people  find  out  that  he  wants 

one. 

S.  F.  S.,  83. 
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Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  that  all  iiien  are  bores  when  w 
do  not  want  them.  Men's  temperaments,  like  the  planets,  hav 
orbits ;  sometimes  they  come  into  conjunction,  while  at  other 
they  are  separated  by  periods  of  utter  indifference.  But  ther 
are  natures  which  seem  to  have  no  attraction  for  each  other  ii 
spite  of  the  fact  that  their  paths  may  intersect  or  lie  side  by  sid 
for  a  little  distance.  So  strange  and  perverse  is  their  influenc 
over  each  other  that  any  attempt  to  make  the  relation  permi 
nent  immediately  starts  them  off  on  tangents  of  original  actioi 
in  order  to  avoid  each  other.  Such  people  are  mutually  defir 
ed  as  bores.  Indeed,  this  term  might  be  called  the  genus  of  i 
countless  number  of  species.  There  is  the  species,  learned  bore 
whose  deep  and  profound  conversation  makes  one  feel  like  talk 
ing  nonsense  for  a  week  and  sending  all  books  to  the  Fejee  L 
lands ;  then  there  is  the  species,  loquacious  bore,  who  seems  t 
have  the  power  of  flooding  a  whole  room  with  his  talk,  and  sue 
ceeding  better  in  clearing  it  of  its  occupants  than  Mrs.  Parting 
ton  did  in  mopping  up  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  is  the  speciei 
insipid  bore ;  bores  that  arc  very  "  umble,"  bores  that  are  cor 
ceited,  bores  that  are  young,  bores  that  are  old — bores  of  ever 
stage,  color,  and  variety. 

Polonius  is  rather  hard  to  classify.  We  might  name  hiii 
among  the  egotistical  people,  or  the  loquacious  or  meddliuj 
ones ;  but  surely  a  venerable  bore  will  include  them  all. 
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All  honor  and  respect  is  due  to  a  perfect  old  age.     Although 
each  year  as  it  departs  takes  away,  one  by  one,  the  giflw  of  youth, 
yet  each  has  left  some  dignity  and  wisdom  to  take  their  places. 
It8  very  weakness  gains  for  it  regard,  if  it  is  borne  vrith  the 
grace  which  makes  every   necessity  a  virtue.     There   are  men, 
however,  who  are  not  willing   to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  to 
take  their   places   in   the  chimney-corner.     They  cling  to  their 
joath  with  a  tenacity  that  is  almost  piteous,  and  at  the  same 
time  demand  for  themselves  all  the  privileges  of  age.     They  put 
tlieir  minds  and  bodies  through   gymnastic  exercises,   as  if  to  as- 
sure themselves  and  their  friends  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  this 
idea  that  they  are  growing  old,  that  their  gray  hairs  are  only  a 
strange  freak  of  nature.     Our  feelings  toward  such  deluded  idi- 
ots are  very  contradictory.     Their   hoary   heads  and  tottering 
frames  bid  us  give  them  all  the  veneration  due  to  age;  but  from 
this  our  better  judgment  makes  us  turn  with  disgust,  and  tells 
U8  tliat  such  folly  and  hypocrisy  deserve  only  contempt.     Such 
a  man  was  Polonius.     He  was  prominent  during  the  time  of  the 
father  of  Hamlet,  and,  it  may  be,  had  done  some  good  service 
for  his  country,  making  a  sufficiently  reputable  figure-head  for  a 
not  too-critical  government.     He  had  undoubtedly  gained  this 
place  by  the  force  of  his  own  importunity  and  self  esteem,  and 
had  been  tolerated  as  long  as  youth  covered  over  and  gilded  the 
worst  of  his  faults.     But  now,  when  a  new  rule  had  come  and  he 
no  longer  had  a  place  in  administering  the  government,  he  was 
enre  there  must  be  some  mistake.     People  did  not  appreciate  his 
worth;  they  could  not  know  how  much   their  country  was  losing 
for  want  of  his  profound  wisdom  and  great  ex|)erien(je.     Yet  his 
own  conceit  kept  him  from  feeling  oftended.     He  j)itied  their 
foolishness   rather   than    censured    their    want   of  appreciation. 
Consequently,  he  oflTered  his  advice  on    all  snlrjects  and   at  all 
times  with  a  magnanimit}'  that  might  have  done  credit  to  a  bet. 
ter   motive.     He  was  indeed  a  superannuated  politician.     Like 
the  lobby  members  of  the  present  day,  he  hung  about  the  court 
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with  hie  pockets  stuffed  with  documents  which  he  wished  the 
king  to  sign,  working  harder  for  this  useless  end,  and  wearing 
himself  out  faster,  than  he  would  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  saw 
wood  or  keep  the  king's  highways  clean  for  a  living.  Yet  all 
the  while  he  thought  that  he  was  conferring  a  great  service  upon 
his  country.  His  mind  was  stored  with  the  dried  remains  of 
other  men's  wisdom,  now  reduced  to  maxims,  which  he  used  on 
all  occasions  without  regard  to  their  application. 

At  our  first  introduction  to  him,  he  displays  many  of  his  char- 
acteristic traits.  He  comes  as  an  attendant  of  his  son,  who  is 
about  to  make  a  request  of  the  King.  The  old  man  undoubted- 
ly felt  that  the  might  of  his  presence  might  gain  for  Laertes 
what  otherwise  would  be  denied.  With  low  bows,  and  obsequi- 
ous manners  be  comes  before  his  ruler.  What  a  thrill  of  exulta- 
tion must  have  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  listened  to  the 
complimentary  words  which  were  addressed  to  him.  Visions  of 
his  former  glory  float  before  his  eyes ;  every  service  that  he  has 
ever  done  for  his  country  is  magnified  ten-fold,  and  in  his  own 
estimation  he  becomes  a  hero  and  a  martyr.  He  even  begins  to 
feel  a  little  hurt  because  these  thanks  have  not  been  given  him 
before.  Then  with  an  injured  but  haughty  look  he  proceeds  to 
make  his  desire  known. 

His  treatment  of  his  children  was  characteristic  of  the  effect 
which  each  had  upon  him.  Laertes  was  very  much  like  his  fath- 
er. He  had  the  same  egotistical  spirit,' the  same  self  will,  the 
same  desire  to  rule.  They  were  too  much  alike  to  be  very  fond 
of  each  other.  Their  wills  too  often  came  into  collision.  Hence 
it  was  that  Polonius  never  felt  for  his  son  the  love  which  he 
showed  for  his  daughter.  Her  weak  will  was  easily  swayed  by 
his  obstinacy,  and  her  simple,  credulous  faith  accepted  every  one 
of  his  high  sounding  words  as  profound  wisdom.  He  might  have 
been  proud  of  Laertes'  craft  and  shrewdness,  but  he  never  mani- 
fested mncli  affection  for  him.  To  Ophelia  he  gave  all  the  ten- 
derness which  a  strong,  arrogant  nature  gives  a  weak  and  gentle 
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one,  finding  in  it  constant  proof  of  its  own  wisdom,  and  seeing 
reflected  from  its  transparent  surface  the  image  of  its  own  great- 
ness. Even  when  he  scolded  her,  and  called  her  a  "  silly  girl  " 
and  a  "  baby,"  he  used  the  words  more  as  playful  pet  names 
than  as  reproof;  yet  he  did  not  think  less  of  her  for  her  weak- 
ness, hut  more  of  himself  for  his  cleverness  in  detecting  it. 

The  advice  of  Polonius  to  Laertes  on  his  departure  for  France 
shows  that  he,  as  a  father,  cared  very  little  for  his  son's  highest 
good.  Laertes  disliked  his  father's  loquaciousness,  but  he  hated 
a  scolding  more  ;  so,  choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  bis  shrewd- 
ness and  knowledge  of  his  father's  character  taught  him  how  to 
avoid  the  lecture.  He  only  needed  to  point  out  a  place  where 
advice  might  be  given  and  the  battle  was  won.  So  his  "Heaven 
smiles  upon  a  second  blessing,"  was  a  sort  of  breakwater  to  turn 
the  flow  of  words  in  another  direction. 

Polonius'  knowledge  of  court  life,  and  his  great  admiration  for 
outside  show,  made  him  very  superficial  in  his  estimation  of  true 
worth,  and  rather  weak  in  the  lesser  virtues.  His  motto  was, — 
the  greatest  honor  and  the  most  show  for  the  least  trouble  and 
money.  So  his  advice  was  a  very  shaky  structure,  propped  up  by 
long  words  and  sonorous  periods.  He  told  Laertes  not  to  make' 
a  confidant  of  everyone  he  met,  because  it  was  not  a  mark  of 
good  breeding,  and  might  bring  him  into  trouble;  but  when  he 
had  found  a  true  friend,  to  make  all  the  use  of  him  that  he  could. 
He  advised  him  never  to  enter  into  a  quarrel,  because  it  is  un- 
dignified and  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  yet  if  he  is  led  into 
one  he  must  never  give  up,  whether  right  or  wrong.  He  must 
dress  as  well  as  he  possibly  can,  for  it  will  give  him  a  better  po- 
sition, especially  among  the  French,  who  think  so  much  of  the 
outside  appearance  When  he  comes  to  the  last  words,  "To  thine 
ownself  be  true,"  it  seems  like  a  precious  jewel  thrown  in  with  a 
bundle  of  straw.  He  did  not  appreciate  its  value  ;  but,  selfish, 
cowardly  hypocrite  that  he  was,  he  knew  that  it  served  as  a 
sort  of  moral  ballast  to  his  speech. 
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Much  as  he  liked  to  display  his  wisdom,  he  was  more  in  his 
element  when  he  could  wxjave  intricate  plots  in  which  to  entrap 
others,  fle  fancied  that  no^one  had{so  profound  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  or  so  well  understood  its  motives.  The  direc- 
tions which  he  gave  Reynaldo  were  bristling  with  wires  which 
were  to  be  pulled  with^the[utmost  care  and  thoughtfulness  in  or- 
der that  he  might  ascertain  what  his  own  words  showed  that  he 
already  knew.  Yet  he  confidently  believed  that  he  was  perform- 
ing a  duty  that  would  be  an  honor  to  the  most  cautious  parent. 
When  he  thought  that  he  had  discovered  the  cause  of  Hamlet's 
insanity,  he  was  triumphant.  The  secret  was  too  good  to  be  told, 
too  important  to  be  kept.  He  was  in  great  haste  to  go  to  the 
king,  but  when  once  there  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
part  with  his  treasure.  He  threw  out  little  hints  to  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  the  king,  and  then,  when  forced  to  speak,  he  uttered 
every  word  as  if  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  upon  it ;  yet 
summed  it  all  up  with  the  logical  reason  that  Hamlet  was  in- 
sane because  he  was  insane. 

Even  when  he  failed  to  prove  that  Ophelia's  conduct  was  not 
the  real  cause  of  Hamlet's  strange  behavior,  his  confidence  in 
himself  was  not  shaken.  It  would  all  turn  out  right  if  only  he 
was  allowed  to  have  the  management  of  it. 

Hamlet  and  Polonias  were  perfect  enigmas  to  each  other. 
Hamlet  could  not  appreciate  how  any  one  could  be  so  low  and 
cunning  for  so  small  a  cause.  Polonius,  accustomed  to  think  that 
he  could  read  any  mind,  found  that  he  had  no  power  to  pene- 
trate that  of  Hamlet.  The  young  prince  took  especial  delight 
in  mystifying  his  self-constituted  judge.  He  easily  saw  through 
the  nicely  laid  scheme,  and  took  pleasure  in  overthrowing  it. 

But  the  last  time  Polonius  meddled  with  other  people's  busi- 
ness was  once  too  many,  and  he  fell  by  the  sword  of  the  man 
whose  secrets  he  was  trying  to  learn.  He  played  the  part  of  a 
spy  and  received  a  spy's  reward. 
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Poor,  deluded,  old  man  !  He  was  so  eager  to  be  thought  wise 
that  he  made  himself  foolish  ;  so  con^dent  of  his  own  ability  that 
he  niade  a  complete  failure  of  everything  he  undertook  ;  so  offi- 
cious in  other  people's  afiairs  that  he   made   himself  a   perfect 

bore. 

J.  1.  S.,  '84. 


"  Looking  for  Herbert  Spencer  ?  "  So  am  I.  The  fact  is,  I 
have  been  seeing  him  all  summer,  and  yet  have  not  seen  him  at 
alL 

My  bump  of  curiosity  is  quite  large;  some  ill-natured  brute 
is  saying  "  M-m,  yes  ; — a  woman.^^  Of  course  I  am,  and  glory 
in  it,  too.  Nor  does  it  make  me  feel  a  bit  badly  to  hear  woman 
called  "  a  bundle  of  curiosity."  I  always  wonder  if  that  bump 
had  any  influence  on—  say  Columbus.  But,  to  return,  this  pro- 
tnberance  is  held  in  check  by  various  other  bumps,  so  that  I 
never   get  beyond  the  suburbs  of  tight  places. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  too ;  for  this  summer  I  had  an  inordinate 
desire  to  see  Herbert  Spencer — chiefly  because  he  wished  to  bo 
nnseen — which  might  have  brought  me  into  trouble  had  it  been 
allowed  full  sway.  Notorious  people  who  place  themselves  on 
exhibition  have  little  charms  for  me.  Consequently  Oscar  Wilde, 
in  his  tight-fitting  suit  of  black,  sky-bUie  neck-tie,  green  um- 
brella lined  with  yellow,  and  claret-colored  traveling  cloak, 
scarcely  received  a  second  glance.  No  ;  I  could  imagine  a  chiv- 
alric  knight  of  the  sun-flower  making  himself  ridiculous  in  order 
that  he  might  be  popular ;  or  a  novelist  trying  to  read  himself 
and  his  works  into  favor  with  the  American  people ;  or  a  histo- 
rian holding  his  audience  spell-bonnd  by  a  single  note — a  deep 
bass  note,  the  only  one  he  knew — until  they  drew  a  long  sigh  of 
relief  when  his  voice  dropped  into  his  boots  for  the  last  time, 
and  be  must  move  at  least  a  foot  to  reach  a  seat.  I  could  easily 
picture  the  renowned  Spencer  standing  upon  the  Yassar  rostrum 
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and  saying  most  impressively: — "  Young  women,  ages  upon  ages 
ago  there  was  an  incoherent  and  indefinite  homogeneity  which, 
by  passing  through  continuous  integrations  and  differentiations, 
became  these  coherent  and  definite  heterogeneities  commonly 
termed  men  and  women."  I  could  see  the  girls  clutching  wildly 
at  their  fast  receding  coherency  as  he  went  on  grandiloquently  : 
"  This  process  is  really  a  great  change.  But,  alas !  how  few 
know  what  change  really  is.  Young  women,  never  speak  lightly 
of  change.  Always  remember  that  it  is,  under  every  circum- 
stance, a  perichoretical  synechy  of  pamparallagmatical  and  hor- 
roleroporeumatical  differentiations  and  integrations.  Were  yon 
to  think  of  this  oftener,  you  would  hardly  be  so  anxious  to  un- 
dergo the  operation.  Then,  woman's  rights. and  wrongs  would 
be  unheard  of.  She  would  at  once  recognize  her  inability  to 
produce  anything  of  value,  so  long  as  men  are  ready  to  work  in 
the  same  direction.  The  reason  is  evident.  For  ages  man  has 
been  passing  through  this  particular  synechy,  while  woman  has 
taken  but  the  first  steps.  Now  he  has  attained  the  perfection  of 
philosophy  and  statesmanship,  while  she  stands  on  the  threshold. 
Nothing  but  an  absolute  dearth  of  men  to  do  for  woman  that 
which  normally  she  cannot  do  for  herself,  can  justify  the  alleged 
wasting  of  her  real  powers.  George  Eliot  must  have  recognized 
this  law  of  nature  when  she  said  '  Necessity  is  akin  to  genius.'  " 

All  this  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  I  could  hear  him 
say;  but,  to  imagine  this  man,  a  real  John  Bull,  willing  and  even 
desiring  not  to  be  lionized — this  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  realiz- 
ed.    To  see  such  a  plienomenon,  I  would  travel  the  world  over. 

I  started,  armed  with  an  engraving  of  him  dated  some  six 
years  since,  and  guided  by  my  ideal  of  a  man  who  lived  by  the- 
ory. Knowing  by  experience  that  the  easiest  place  to  lose  one's 
self  is  in  a  crowd,  I  determined  to  seek  my  hero  at  the  most  fre- 
quented summer  resorts. 

Long  Branch  was  the  first  scene  of  exploration.  How  shall  I 
reveal   my  disappointment  I     "  Were   there  no  Englishmen  ?  " 
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Plenty  of  them.  Each  with  one  or  naore  Spencerian  charac- 
teristics, but  none  combining  all.  Once  I  thought  I  saw 
him.  While  strolling  on  the  beach  enjoying  the  music  of 
the  waves  mingled  with  enchanting  strains  of  Allstrom's  cornet, 
I  chanced  to  see  an  exceedingly  graceful  horseman  riding  on  the 
Boulevard.  A  good  horseman  is  such  a  novelty  in  these  days  of 
carriages  and  railways,  that  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  him. 
Presently  he  met  a  barouche  in  which  sat  two  ladies.  They,  in 
passing  gave  him  a  very  bewitching  bow.  Unluckily  his  left  was 
the  disengaged  hand,  and  unwilling  to  commit  a  breach  of  de- 
corum by  lifting  his  hat  with  the  hand  next  the  carriage,  he  slowly 
transferring  the  whip  and  reins,  raised  his  hat  to — nothing, 
for  the  ladies  were- far  behind  him.  Surely,  I  thought,  this  must 
be  he.  Who  but  an  Englishu)an  would  be  such  a  slave  to  eti- 
quette ?  But  a  nearer  view  showed  me  the  scarred  and  distort- 
ed visage  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

At  last,  wearied  and  heart-sick  with  days  of  fruitless  search,  I 
doomed  Long  Branch  to  eternal  oblivion,  and  took  the  first 
steamer  for  Coney  Island.  The  first  day  brought  me  face 
to  face  with  a  man  whose  personal  appearance  closely 
resembled  dear  Spencer's  picture.  I  was  delighted.  I 
was  about  to  embrace  him — speaking  metaphorically,  of 
coarse — when  he  spoke,  and  this  is  what  I  heard  in 
the  unmistakable  nasal  tones  of  a  true  son  of  Vermont : — 
"  Naow,  Tom,  don't  you  think  that  this  'ere  taown  is  a  growin' 
like  all  possessed  ?  "     I  was  disenchanted. 

A  few  days  after  this,  while  sitting  on  the  sand,  I  saw  two  men 
walking  arm  in  arm,  apparently  discussing  some  grave  question. 
The  elder  of  the  two  was  leaning  heavily  upon  the  other,  as  if 
anable  to  support  himself.  I  jumped  up  and  rushed  behind 
them  in  time  to  hear  him  say  :  ''  My  son,  if  you  intend  to  be  a 
sucx^ssful  teacher  of  elocution,  never  allow  yourself  or  your  pu 
pils  to  stand  on  one  foot  -  it  is  not  only  ungraceful  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  also  a  great  waste  of  muscle."    I  fell  back  in  disgust, 
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for  did  not  Herbert  Spencer  say,  "  When  standing,  we  common- 
ly  economize  power  by  throwing  the  weight  upon  one  leg,  which 
we  straighten  to  make  it  serve  as  a  column  while  we  relax  the 
other,  and  to  the  same  end  allow  the  head  to  lean  somewhat  on 
one  side,  and  both  these  attitudes  are  imitated  in  sculpture  as  ele- 
ments of  grace  "  ? 

During  the  remainder  of  my  stay,  I  saw  many  men  whose 
faces  and  heads  would  answer  to  my  picture,  but  they  were  eith- 
er corpulent  and  waddled,  or  tall  and  lean,  with  an  irregular  and 
jerking  gait  quite  incompatible  with  the  man  who  has  so  grand 
a  theory  of  grace. 

One  day  the  idea  struck  me  that  the  sea  air  might  be  too 
strong  for  his  delicate  constitution.  Two  days  afterward  1  was 
snugly  ensconced  in  the  Catskill  Mountain  House.  Wandering 
about  among  the  ravines,  visiting  every  day  the  waterfall  which 
a  small  boy  turns  on  for  a  quarter,  I  found  that  my  time  had 
flown  I  could  scarcely  tell  where,  until  the  last  day  had  come, 
and  yet  no  Herbert  Spencer.  While  I  was  bemoaning  my  ill- 
fortune,  dinner  was  announced. 

Passing  through  the  spacious  dining-hall  I  suddenly  stopped 
in  blank  amazement.  Had  my  picture  been  endowed  with  life, 
or  was  1  dreaming  ?  I  adjusted  my  eyeglasses.  ^^  Yes,  it  must 
be  he."  There  is  the  lofty  forehead,  rendered  still  loftier  by 
baldness,  which  is  thinly  covered  by  a  few  well-plastered  hairs. 
There  are  the  deep  set  eyes,  the  Grecian  nose,  the  protruding  up- 
per lip,  the  English  whisker,  the  benign  countenance, — yes  :  even 
the  standing  collar  and  black  choker  surmounting  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  shirt  front.  To  crown  all,  beside  him  sat  a  gentleman 
evidently  his  amanuensis.  I  was  about  to  cast  myself  at  his  feet 
in  humble  adoration,  when  I  remembered  where  I  was,  and  in- 
stead, sank  into  a  seat  opposite.  The  great  man  was  intent  upon 
the^bill  of  fare.  Suddenly  he  called,  "Waiter."  The  obsequi- 
ous colored  artist  of  the  white  apron  was  all  attention.  "Wait- 
er, have  you  any  products  of  the  country  ?"     "Yes,  sah;  white 
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potatoes,  beets,  onions." — "It  seems  to  me  that  you  use  your  sup- 
ply of  veracity  with  penurious  frugality.  Are  you  not  aware 
that  England  grows  those  vegetables  ?  I  want  products  of  the 
country.  Let  me  see — pecans,  ah, — yes,— never  heard  of  them 
before.  Do  they  grow  here  ?''  The  subdued  waiter  muttered, 
"Yes; — dey  grows  in  Texas."  "Very  good,  bring  me  some."  He 
ate  them  with  great  gusto.  "Sweet  potatoes  !  Mm,  yes;  native 
of  the  Southern  and  Middle  States.  1  will  lake  some."  Thev 
came  and  vanished.  Then  the  waiter  ventured  to  offer 
prairie  chicken.  "Is  this  a  product  of  the  country  ?"  "Yes,  sah; 
dey  lives  out  West."  "Do  they  have  wings?"  "Yes,  sah." 
"And  know  how  to  use  them  ?"  "Yes,  sah."  "And  yet  they  stay 
in  this  outlandish  country?  No,  I  do  not  want  any. — What 
kind  of  pastry  have  you  ?"  "All  the  usual  kinds,  sah."  "Usual 
kinds,  indeed  !  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  no  native  pro- 
dncts  ?  I  want  native  products."  Finally  he  was  appeased  with 
blue-berry  pie.  Fortunately  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Micro- 
scopists  Association,  or  he  would  not  have  discovered  a  single 
blueberry.  But,  by  this  time  my  rapture  w^as  all  gone,  for  I 
knew  that  the  apostle  of  the  delicate  and  beautiful  could  never 
descend  to  such  a  plane.  In  fact,  I  wondered  how  I  could  have 
been  insane  enough  to  suppose  that  this  dyspeptic  snob  looked 
at  all  like  my  hero.  I  went  to  my  room,  packedjmy  trunk  and 
took  the  first  train  for  home,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  people 
in  general,  and  Herbert  Spencer  in  particular. 


When  one  sees  Cape  Cod  on  the  very  first  page  of  a  novel, 
one  expects  the  book  to  smack  of  stiff  sou'westers  and  dried  her- 
ring ;  but  the  scene  of  "  A  Reverend  Idol  "  might  have  been 
located  sixjmiles  above  the  earth  from  the  total  lack  of  atinoephere 
about  it.  Those  geographical  and  climatic  influences  in  which 
ethnologists  put  so  much  faith  have  not  the  slightest  influence 
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on  the  commonplace  career  of  its  ordinary  characters.  The 
thread  of  the  story  is  spun  out  through  nearly  five  hundred 
pages  somewhat  as  follows  : 

Anemone  Rivers,  a  society  belle  and  an  artistic  genius,  flees  to 
Cape  Cod  to  escape  the  attentions  of  young  men  The  Rev. 
Kenyon  Leigh  resorts  to  the  same  place  to  avoid  the  devotion 
of  young  women.  When  they  meet  at  the  same  boarding- 
house  their  consternation  is  mutual.  The  minister  pre- 
pares to  decamp ;  but  the  young  lady  beards  the  lion  and  per- 
suades him  to  stay  in  his  den,  out  of  consideration  for  the  pecu- 
niary loss  his  departure  will  be  to  their  landlady.  He  is  assured 
that  he  will  not  be  annoyed  by  Miss  Rivers'  company,  and  by 
degrees  his  interest  in  her  is  aroused,  and  he  determines  to  watch 
her  with  more  attention.  The  first  opportunity  he  has  of  doing 
so  is  on  an  occasion  when  she  receives  an  express  package  which 
she  opens  on  the  front  porch  and  from  which  she  extracts  a — 
switch,  which  she  quite  calmly  winds  around  her  head.  When 
Mr.  Leigh  makes  her  aware  of  his  presence  her  coolness  arouses 
in  us  an  admiration  tinged  with  deepest  regret  that  we  could 
never  attain  unto  it.  She  explains  the  use  of  switches  and  their 
proper  application  at  what  would  seem  sufficient  length,  but  the 
subject  is  all  too  fascinating.  It  is  renewed  a  short  time  later, 
when  "  sluffing  with  combs,"  "  rainy  day  frizzes,"  "  morning 
switches,"  are  all  exhibited  and  an  object  lesson  in  hair-dressing 
is  given  by  the  vivacious  Monny  so  charmingly  that  when,  "  like 
a  frolicsome  kid  she  butts  her  pretty  head  "  for  him  to  ascer- 
tain that  all  the  hair  it  has  on  is  her  own,  and  then  '^  shies  bash- 
fully away,"  the  Reverend  Idol  is  drawn  by  the  whole  wig  of 
the  beauty  to  confiscate  the  "  rainy  day  friz  "  as  a  "  precious 
keepsake  !  "  Soon  after  the  hair-dressing  episode,  the  minister 
goes  to  New  York  aud  determines  to  buy  a  present  for  Monny, 
and  decides  on — a  hat !  He  buys  two  charming  atiairs,  at  an 
exorbitant  price,  and  hurrying  back  to  Cape  Cod,  presents  his 
utteriug,  which  is  accepted  with  Monny's  usual  kid-like  exubar- 
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aoce  of  action.  We  hav^e  said  that  the  locality  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  effect  on  the  characters  of  the  book,  but  perhaps  we 
were  too  rash.  The  savage  remoteness  of  Gape  Cod  may  pro- 
dace  such  a  callousness  to  conventionality  that  a  society  belle 
wonld  accept  two  hats  from  an  acquaintance  of  a  few  weeks  who 
had  neither  proposed  nor  even  confessed  an  unusual  degree  of 
regard  for  her.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  one  would  say  not 
that  "  the  two  feet,"  but  that  the  whole  six  feet  two  of  the  Eev. 
Idol's  make  up  were  of  purest  antique  brass.  We  doubt  whether 
the  most  unsophisticated  Daisy  Miller  or  Lydia  Blood  could  pos- 
sess a  soul  so  dead  to  an  intuitive  sense  of  propriety.  Monny 
asks  the  Keverend  to  sit  to  her  ^'  for  his  shoulders,"  but  paints 
bira  at  full  length  as  a  hero  of  the  middle  ages.  After  many 
struggles  he  succeeds  in  seeing  the  picture,  and,  recognizing  him- 
self, he  proposes  and  is  accepted.  Instead  of  stopping  short  here, 
this  idiotic  idyl  spins  on  and  on,  introducing  a  most  sensational 
complication  :  a  wicked,  dark  lady  from  New  York  follows  the 
pastor  of  St.  Ancient's  and  poisons  his  ear  with  tales  of  Monny's 
youthful  indescretions,  Monny's  own  maidenly  modesty  compli- 
cates the  affair,  and  a  trunk  lost  seven  yeai*s  before  (containing 
more  hair)  becomes  a  witness  against  her,  when  a  ship-wrecked 
vessel  arrives  safely,  Monny's  true  friends  explain  the  whole,  and 
the  book  ends  with  a  beautiful  tableau  of  triumphant  virtue  and 
delected  hypocrisy. 

The  characters  are  mere  masses  of  adjectives,  the  "  hero  "  and 
"  heroine  "  are  labeled  as  carefully  as  the  freaks  of  nature  that 
cliildren  draw  on  their  slates  are  made  known  to  the  public  as  "  a 
cat,"  ''  a  dog."  They  are  the  most  preposterous  puppets  that 
ever  responded  to  the  jerking  of  an  author's  general  notion  of 
the  admirable  and  heroic.  Mrs.  Doane,  who  is  always  referred  to 
as  "the  matron,"  is  the  most  colorless  and  indefinite  character 
ever  painted.  The  faithful  studies  from  life  and  individuality 
which  made  Cape  Cod  Folks  so  interesting  to  its  readers  are  no- 
where found  in  a  Reverend  Idol ;  perhaps  its  author  took  warn- 
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ing  from  the  result  ot  Miss  McLean's  nnfortunate  realism.  Yet, 
after  all,  this  seems  scarcely  possible ;  for  the  book  had  a  musty 
taste  withal,  as  if  it  had  been  written  several  years  ago  and  laid 
by  to  mellow,  but  had  only  grown  mealy  and  insipid.  George 
Eliot  says  that  the  sleeves  of  a  dress  are  an  infallible  index  to 
the  era  of  its  n^jinufacture  ;  a  hat  is  an  equally  sure  guide,  and 
the  enthusiastic  description  of  the  dress-hat  and  garden-bonnet 
seem  to  prove  the  correctness  of  our  hypothesis  concerning  the 
date  of  the  book.  The  costumes  of  a  century  ago  may  be  in- 
structive to  the  archaelogically  inclined,  but  the  fashions  of  the 
past  decade  are  simply  ridiculous.     The  book  is  written  in  the 

inflated  style  of  a  Sunday  school  novel ;  you  expect  to  find  " 

S.  8.  Library  No. — "  on  the  the  fly  leaf.  It  is  diffuse,  unnatural 
and  stupid,  yet  it  is  called  "  the  novel  of  the  season  !  "  Will  the 
readers  who  can  speak  thus  of  a  Reverend  Idol  recognize  the 
Great  American  novel  when  it  comes,  or  read  it  when  they 
see  it! 


^■••^ 
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Judging  by  what  other  college  journalists  have  done,  it  is  the 
proper  thing  for  ns  to  forthwith  indulge  in  an  editorial  which 
shall  have  for  its  chief  statement  the  fact  that  the  summer  vaca- 
tion is  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  dream,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare. 
Having  gone  thus  far,  we  should  proceed  to  expatiate  on  the 
dnty  of  each  one  to  use  the  opportunities  given,  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage,  and  to  forthwith  eschew  all  frivolity,  making 
the  year  one  of  thorough  work.  We  ought  then  to  give  some 
good  advice  to  the  upper  classes,  address  some  intensely  patron- 
izing lines  to  those  much  abused  mortals.  Freshmen,  make  our 
bow  and  withdraw.  Now,  although  we  fully  endorse  the  senti  i 
ment  of  the  articles,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  any  such 
course,  chiefly  because  the  subject  has  been  fully  exhausted ;  so 
without  more  ado,  we  make  our  bow  and  wish  our  friends  a 
pleasant  year  of  work. 


A  number  of  new  preparatory  students  entered  Yassar  last  month. 
We  give  you  greeting,  sisters,  one  and  all.  True,  you  ought 
not  to  be  here.  "  No  girl  of  fifteen  has  the  settledness  of  nerve 
and  brain  required  for  life  in  so  large  a  family."  Nor  can  "  any 
training,  however  vigorous,  in  the  fundamental  English  branches, 
give  a  girl  the  mental  drill  on  which,  to  a  great  extent,  her  set" 
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tlednese  of  nerve  and  brain  depend."  But  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  you  will  have  a  good  time,  and  never  appreciate,  until  yon 
have  fairly  passed  the  Rubicon  of  Freshman  class-tests,  the  awful 
dangers  to  nerve  and  muscle,  brain  and  soul,  which  lie  on  the 
other  side.  Then  yon  vrill  realize  the  dangers  ot  those  you  leave 
behind,  with  a  keenness  paralleled  only  by  the  visual  powers  of 
the  man  with  the  beam  in  his  eye.  You  will  see  how  the  Preps 
"  lower  the  moral  tone  "  of  the  college,  albeit,  two-thirds  of 
the  Sunday  night  prayer-meeting  is  recruited  from  its  ranks. 
You  will  feel  that  in  some  mysterious  way,  the  time  which  the 
professors  give  to  the  obnoxious  Preparatory  Department  is 
snatched  from  yon,  and  will  speak  as  if,  but  for  it,  every  student 
might  rejoice  in  a  parlor  and  an  outside  room  all  to  herself,  and 
use  the  double  inside  for  a  candy-room  ! 

Perhaps  it  is  because  we  never  were  a  Prep,  that  we  see  no 
reason  why  a  girl  may  not  do  our  college  as  much  credit  by  her 
recitations  in  the  third  book  of  Chauvenet  as  in  the  fifth  ;  but 
such  is  our  blindness.  We  own  to  a  lingering  pity  for  the  girl 
who  comes  to  Yassar  straight  from  home,  and  will  never  know 
any  school  room  cosier  than  Room  X, — but  to  no  harsher  feel- 
ing. That  yon  may  be  Exoterics  only  in  name,  and  not  in  feel- 
ing, is  the  hearty  wish  of  the  Miscellany  board. 


A  Vassar  senior  I  Probably  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  forty 
who,  if  she  stops  to  think  about  it  at  all,  is  not  surprised  that  she 
knows  now  so  much  less  than  she  expected.  We  remember 
well  the  awe,  the  positive  reverence,  which  we  felt  toward  Sen- 
iors in  our  freshman  year ;  how  we  said  but  little  in  their  pres- 
ence, lest  we  should  disclose  our  dense  ignorance  ;  how  we  pro- 
spectively respected  ourselves  for  the  wonderful  attainments  we 
should  have  made  by  the  September  ot  '82.  Well,  the  Septem- 
ber of  '82  has  come,  and  now,  for  reasons  best  known   to  our- 
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selves,  we  speak  guardedly  in  the  presence  of  freshmen  concern 
iog  Livj  ;  look  wise,  but  keep  silent,  when   we  hear  the  sopho- 
mores mention  the  venerable  Bede ;  and  have  a  sudden  attack  of 
business  elsewhere,  if  a  junior  looks  curious  in  regard   to  a  prin« 
ciple  of  physics.     We  had  dreamed  of  ourselves  as  regular  ency- 
clopedias of  information  by  the  time  senioric  dignity  descended 
upon  us,  and  here  we  are,  very  hazy,  even  as  to  the  branches  in 
which  we  passed  our  examinations  last  June.    The  fact  is  rather 
discouraging,  and,  at  first  thought,  might  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  had  gained  much  le^  from  our  college  course  than 
we  had  reason  to  expect.     But  when  we  come  to  measure  oar- 
selves  by  what  we  were  in  September,  '79,  we  see  that  the  three 
years  have  told.     Unconsciously  we  have  grown   to  analyze  and 
criticise  where  we  had  simply  looked  before ;  to  weigh   and   bal- 
ance where  we  had  thoughtlessly  accepted.     The  people  around 
us  have  in  themselves,  been  an  education.     The  deeper  insight 
into  character,  the  broader  chanty  for  human  nature,  gained  by 
daily  contact  with  natures  so  diverse,  are  alone  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  the  three  years'  work.    And,  last,  but  not  least  among 
the  results  of  the  college  course,  is  the  practical,  executive  abili- 
ty developed  by  frequent  service  on  committees, — a  result  by  no 
means  to  be  overlooked  or  despised.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  speak 
boastfully  of  these  attainments,  with  a   view   to  increasing  that 
self-appreciation  of  which  college  studentsfare  usually  reputed  to 
cherish  an  excess.     We  know  little  enough  ;  the  Best  of  us  have 
doubtless  gained  less  than  we  might  from  our  three  years ;   but 
there  come  moments  to  many  of  us j when   that  gain   seems  less 
than  it  is,  and  in  justice  to  ourselves  and   the  college   we  ought 
then  to  consider  that  its  extent  is  not  to   be   measured   by  our 
ability  to  repeat  the  list  of  Roman  emperors  or   bivalent  metals, 
desirable  as  that  ability  doubtless  is. 


Everyone  knows  that  the  best  medicine  to  soothe  the  soul  to 
slumber  is  to  take  violent  gymnastics  after  the  last  bell.    A  gen- 
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tie  ponnding  and  stamping  is  qnite  efficacious,  but  the  best  way 
is  to  burl  all  the  tables  in  your  suite  of  apartments  on  to  the 
floor,  stir  in  the  bureaus  violently,  and  add  a  dash  of  pictures  and 
"  objectfi  of  bigotry  and  virtue  "  to  suit  the  taste.  We  are  glad 
that  the  girls  this  year  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  making 
calisthenics  voluntary,  and  that  they  select  from  ten  till  eleven 
as  the  proper  hour.  This  active  element  is  doubly  valuable ;  for 
there  are  some  students,  fewer  than  last  year,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
who  are  so  unmindful  of  their  individual  health  and  the  general 
welfi&re  of  the  college  that  they  want  to  crawl  off  to  bed  and  sink 
immediately  into  sluggish,^enervating  slumbers.  Their  selfish 
and  negligent  habits  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  hindered  by  the 
corrective  action  of  those  philanthropic  persons  who  do  heave 
the  furniture  around  o'  nights.  In  fact,  it  is  such  an  evidently 
wholesome,  delightful  practice,  that  we  really  fear  the  Faculty 
will  recognize  its  value  and  make  it  a  College  duty,  in  which 
case  probably  the  pervasive  law  of  the  irresistible  perversity  of 
college  nature  will  begin  to  act,  and  "  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of 
the  world  "  will  be  called  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, which  rouses  the  dormant  energy  and  resounding  echoes  of 
every  atom  in  the  building,  and  brings  gentle  sleep  to  all — about 
breakfast  time.  4 


We  would  once  more  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  Grand  Union  Hotel  in  the  Miscellany  Di- 
rectory. The  fact  that  this  hotel  is  directly  opposite  the  Grand 
Central  Depot  renders  it  much  the  pleasantest  for  ladies  who 
may  reach  the  city  in  the  evening,  while  its  restaurant  will  be 
found  a  very  convenient  one  by  those  of  our  number  who  go  to 
New  York  for  the  day. 


-♦♦♦- 
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HOME  MATTERS. 

The  two- weeks- old  college  year,  in  the  midst  of  its  harrying 
existence,  having  tarned  np  no  matter  more  exciting  than  two 
chapter  meetings  of  a  designedly  alluring  character,  oar  depart- 
ment seemed  likely  to  fall  back  on  its  position  as  a  sandwich  be- 
tween the  editorial  staff  of  life,  and  a  somewhat  feeble  layer  of 
college  notes.     Bat  an  opportune  and  inspiring  complaint  was 
wafted  to  the  editorial  ears :    '^  Home  Matters  has  hitherto  given 
no  idea  of  the  interior  life  of  the  college  ; "  "  Home  Matters  has 
been  generally  deficient  in  its  confidential  relations  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  particularly  delinquent  in  the  matter  of  the  college  open- 
ings."    Happy  thought!     We  can,  hereafter,  have  a  public  end- 
ing which  shall  take  place  at  the  beginning,  and  which  shall  en- 
tirely  eclipse   Commencement  at  the  end.     Meanwhile,  Home 
Matters  has  great  pleasure  in  drawing  aside,  for  a  moment,  the 
curtain  which  drops  behind  the  Yassar  student  on  her  entrance 
into  the  college.     We  fear  that  the  first  impressions  of  new  stu- 
dents must  be  of  a  chaotic  life  as  their  future  one  ;  for,  in  spite 
of  much  systematic  official  work,  order  seems  to  have  forsaken 
our  usually  quiet  corridors,  and  rooms  and  people  to  have  taken 
on  a  bewildered  air.     Trunks  gape  in  the  halls,  or  are  trundled, 
rattling,  to  their  hibernation  in  the  garret ;  porters  hurry  about 
moving  furniture,  and  driving  the  sacred  nail,  which  no  feminine 
hand  may  crookedly  or   destructively  hammer, — everybody   is 
bent  on  restoring  the  order  which  the  last  Commencement  Day 
had  destroyed.     But  no  new  student,  able  to  interpret  the  suc- 
cession of  calls  for  "}a  short  business  meeting  "  of  various  socie- 
ties can  fancy  that  she  is  not  an  object  of  social  interest.     The 
chapter  meetings,  above  mentioned,  are  held  for  the  special  ob- 
ject of  enticing  recruits  from  the    ranks   of  new   students ;  the 
Dickens  Club  is  anxious  to  snatch  up  the  "  bright  girls  "  before 
her  rival  can  point  out  to  them  the  exclusive  advantages  of  being 
a  Shakespearean  ;  and  last,  though  this  year,  far  from  least,  the 
new-fledged  Freshman  class  is  eagerly  counting  each  new  feath- 
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er  in  the  way  of  "admitted  girls."  It  is  not  usually,  in  fact,  un- 
til the  end  of  the  second  week,  that  certain  signs,  known  to  the 
initiated,  proclaim  the  final  settling  down  into  college  life ;  but 
when,  the  last  trunk  having  disappeared,  the  last  late  comer 
been  forgiven  for  her  tardiness,  the  students  are  seated  in  chapel 
according  to  class  rank,  then  we  feel  that  ^'  having  put  our  hand 
to  the  plough,  we  may  not  turn  back  "  until  Thanksgiving  Day, 
— the  first  recess  in  the  opening  semester. 


Did  we  say  that  nothing  of  collegiate  interest  had  oecured  ? 
Then  let  the  heavens,  which  conspired  to  give  us  morning  enter- 
tainments, forgive  the  oversight  !  It  is  not  that  wc  did  not  see 
the  comet,  or  were  unappreciative  of  its  position,— calculated,  we 
modestly  trust,  to  give  us  peculiar  advantages;  for  did  not  an 
early  rising  Junior  pronounce  it  to  be  "  directly  over  the  gas- 
house,"  with  a  precision  which  gives  the  college  a  local  right  of 
possession  ?  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  add  an  ex- 
pression of  intellectual  sympathy  for  the  four  o'clock  boll  which 
warned  us  of  the  comet's  approach,  even  while  we  confess  to  cer- 
tain "  weaknesses  of  the  flesh  "  which  made  us  wish  the  long- 
tailed  visitant  not  quite  so  early  a  bird. 


COIiL£aE    NOTES. 

2451  persons  visited  the  college  daring  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. 

Thorough  repairs  have  been  made  in  the  college  during  the 
summer,  and  its  sanitary  condition  much  improved  by  changes 
in  the  plumbing  and  ventilation. 

Miss  Wiley,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  college  ever 
since  its  opening,  has  resigned  her  position,  and  is  teaching  a 
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class  of  private  pupils  at  her  home  in  Orange,  N.  J.  We  say 
good-bye  to  her  with  great  regret,  feeling  that  in  her,  we  lose 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  competent  teachers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Music — and  one,  moreover,  whose  extreme  mod- 
esty led  her  to  hide  from  all  but  her  nearest  friends,  the  extent 
of  her  attainments.  Miss  Wiley  carries  with  her  our  best  wish- 
es for  success  in  the  work  for  which  she  is  so  eminently  fitted. 

Hereafter,  when  meal  orders  are  promptly  handed  in,  a  maid 
will  be  dispatched  with  the  trays  during  meal-time. 

Another  teacher  has  been  added  to  the  number  already  in 
the  Classical  Department 

Trees  have  been  trimmed  on  Sunset  Hill,  giving  many  .pret- 
ty views  which  were  before  cut  off. 

A  Prep,  defines  a  factor  as  "a  number  which,  divided  by 
andther  number,  equals  the  number  of  parts." 

Two  alumnae  have  returned  to  the  college  for  post-graduate 
courses. 

Miss  Bipley  has  not  returned  to  college.  Her  position 
is,  as  yet,  unsupplied,  its  duties  being  temporarily  perform- 
ed by  Prof.  Braislin. 

A  bell  was  rung  at  5  A.  M.  on  Monday  to  awaken  the  stu- 
dents to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  visible  existence  of  the  comet. 

The  floors  of  Room  D.  and  C.  have  been  raised,  and  the  lat- 
ter room  made  into  a  study  parlor  for  the  day  students.  The 
room  formerly  used  for  a  students'  parlor  has  been  utilized  as 
a  candy-room,  or  students'  kitchen. 

The  number  of  new  students  who  entered  college  this  Sep- 
tember was  larger  than  for  several  years  past. 


34  Personals. 

A  tar-walk  has  been  made  from  the  front  door  to  the  Lake 
path. 

The  girl  who  said  that  the  stomach  was  "  a  small  pear-shap- 
ed bone  situated  in  the  center  of  the  body,"  did  not  get  Physi- 
ology as  a  half-study. 

Miss  Finch  gave  the  first  of  her  series  of  organ  concerts  on 
Sunday  evening,  Oct.  1st. 

No  one  has  yet  been  appointed  to  fill  Miss  Wiley's  position 
in  the  Musical  Department. 

Prof.  Mitchell  had  the  title  of  LL.D.  conferred  upon  her  by 
Hanover  College,  at  its  last  Commencement 
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'69. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  W.  Champney,  of  '69,  has  just  published  a  new 
book,  "  Three  Vassar  Girls  Abroad." 

'70. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Richards,  of  '70,  has  been  continuing  her  work 
of  assaying  in  connection  with  mines  near  Lake  Superior. 

'73. 
Misses  Swift  and  Hopson  sailed  for  Europe,  July  4th. 

Married,  June  29th,  '82,  at  New  Haven,  Zelinda  L.  Welch,  of 
'73,  to  Wm.  J.  Isacson  of  Liverpool,  England. 

'75. 

Miss  Florence  Perkins  of  '75,  is  teaching  in  the  Cleveland 
High  School. 
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76. 

Miss  Scott,  of  '76,  takes  the  place  of  Miss  Heleu  Browu,  of 
77,  in  the  English  Department. 


Miss  Bertha  Keffer,  of  76,  is  teaching  in  the  Cleveland  High 
SchooL 

Miss  Kate  Reynolds,  of  '76,  is  now  at  the  college,  taking  a 
post-graduate  course  in  Chemistry. 

77. 

Miss  Ella  Gardner,  of  77,  is  now  at  the  college  taking  a 
post-graduate  course  in  English. 

Miss  Hazard,  of  77,  teacher  of  Chemistry  at  Miss  Abbott's 
school.  Providence,  spent  several  days  at  the  college  during 
September,  for  study  in  the  laboratory. 

Miss  Fannie  Adams,  of  77,  is  teaching  in  the  Cleveland  High 
School. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Payson,  of  77,  is  teaching  in  Paterson,  N.  J. 

78. 

Married,  June,  1882,  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Fannie  Little- 
field,  of  78,  to  Rev.  Cyrus  Capron. 

Married,  Aug.  24th,  1882,  at  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  Harriet  K.  Ran- 
som,  of  78,  to  Arthur  Milinowski. 

Married,  Sept.  5th,  1882,  at  Calais,  Maine,  Emma  Woods,  of 
78,  to  Everett  Lord. 

Miss  M.  W.  Case,  of  78,  is  practising  medicine  in  Syracuse, 
N.T. 

Miss  M.  E.  Clarke,  of  78,  has  resigned  h(U'  ])08ition  at  Miss 
Davis'  school,  Morristowu,  N.  J.,  and  is  now  principal  of  the 
High  School,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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Miss  FuUick,  of  78,  is  teaching  in  Oregon. 

Miss  J.  E.  Davis,  of  78,  is  teaching  Physics  and  Mathemat- 
ics at  Hampton,  Va. 

79. 

Married,  Oct  5th,  1882,  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Jennie  L.  Dill, 
of  79,  to  Charles  Spencer  Kinney,  M.  D. 

Miss  M.  E.  Hakes,  of  79,  is  filling  a  position  in  the  Classical 
Department  at  the  College. 

Miss  Emma  Perkins,  of  79,   is  teaching  in  the  Cleveland 
High  School. 

'81. 

Miss  Lyon,  of  '81  is  teaching  at  Miss  Ella  Liggett's,  of  '69, 
private  school,  in  Detroit. 


Miss  Murray,  of  '81,  is  teaching  in  the  Cleveland  High 
School. 

Miss  Platter,  formerly  of  '81,  is  engaged  as  Principal's  Assis- 
tant in  the  Jefferson,  Indiana,  High  School. 

Miss  Julia  Ilopson,  formerly  of  '81,  sailed  for  Europe,  July 
4th. 

'82. 

Miss  Susan  Coleman,  of  '82,  has  been  supplying  a  vacancy 
in  the  Cleveland  High  School. 

Miss  Learned,  of  '82,  is  teaching  in  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Yamakawa,  of  '82,  has  been  studying,  during  the  sum- 
mer, in  the  New  Haven  Training  School  for  Nurses.  She  sails 
for  Japan,  Oct  11th. 
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Miss  Southworth,  of  '82,  is  studying  law  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Miss  M.  E.  Jones,  of  '82,  is  studying  Natural  Science,  in  the 
Woman's  Laboratory,  Boston. 

Miss  Eva  Monroe,  of  '82,  is  teaching  in  Honesdale,  Pa. 

Married,  June  7th,  1882,  at  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  Josephine  H.  Da- 
vis, formerly  of  '82,  to  Wm.  E.  Noxon. 

'83. 
Misses  Daniels  and  Meeker  do  not  return  to  College. 

Miss  Bostwick,  of  '83,  spent  the  summer  in  Montana,  and 
visited  the  National  Park. 

'84. 

Miss  Spalding  does  not  return  to  College.  She  is  teaching 
in  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  Brooks'  Military  Academy, 
Cleveland. 

Miss  Hussey,  of  '84,  spent  the  summer  in  Montana,  and  vis- 
ited the  National  Park. 

Married,  Oct.  5th,  1882,  at  Indianapolis,  Mary  Coburn,  to 
Wm.  B.  Allen. 

Married,  Oct.  5th,  1882,  at  Poughkeepsie,  Katharine  E.  Tall- 
man  to  Rev.  M.  Babcock. 

Miss  H.  Benchley  spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 

The  following  students  have  visited  the  college  during  the 
past  month  :  Miss  Davis,  of  '78,  Misses  Glenn  and  Sanford, 
of  '82,  Miss  Benchley,  Miss  Berger,  Miss  Powers,  and  Miss 
Rider. 
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Died,  June  26th,  1882,  at  New  York  City,  Mrs.  Truman  J. 
Backus. 

The  tenderest  sympathy  of  all  connected  with  the  college, 
and  especially  of  those  who  experienced  Mrs.  Backus'  unvary- 
ing kindness  during  her  residence  atVassar,  is  extended  to  her 
family  in  their  affliction. 


♦>» 


EX€HAK(}E  KOTES. 

Among  the  various  items  which  have  been  the  rounds  of  the 
college  journals,  there  has  been  one  to  the  effect  that  Wellesley 
was  about  to  do  away  with  examinations.  We  had  just  learn- 
ed that  this  was  not  the  case  when  we  were  surprised  to  see 
that  the  Willutonian  had  come  out  with  this  bold  announce- 
ment, ''Yassar  is  to  have  no  more  examinations."  We  are  glad 
to  hear  it,  as  we  have  had  no  intimation  of  such  a  happy  eveni 
The  paper  which  is  authority  for  this  statement  so  seldom  pub- 
lishes anything  not  fully  authenticated  that  this  is  especially 
astonishing.  However,  as  it  furnished  subject  matter  for  a 
really  good  editorial,  we  will  forgive  the  assertion.  We  would 
suggest  to  the  WUlistonian  that  its  subject  mattier,  which  is 
usually  good,  should  be  given  a  more  prominent  ppsition  and 
that  its  advertisements  be  compelled  to  take  a  less  conspicuous 
place. 

The  May  Dickvasonian  comes  to  our  notice  somewhat  late. 
We  happened  to  open  it  at  the  editorial  on  the  class  of  '82, 
which  we  read  with  interest,  under  the  impression  that  we 
were  perusing  the  organ  of  the  school  established  by  CoL 
Pratt.  On  passing,  however,  to  the  poem  beginning,  "Fare- 
well, a  long  farewell  to  all  my  rackets,"  we  recognized  the  ma- 
lodorous fruit  of  a  civilization  so  advanced  as  to  be  somewhat 
decrepit.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  students  of 
Dickinson  sometimes  break  1900  panes  of  glass  a  year. 
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The  Notre  Danie  SchoUistic  professedly  adopts .  a  high  moral 
tone,  and,  what  is  more  noteworthy,  has  nothing  in  its  pages 
to  provoke  a  criticism  of  its  profession.  Although  a  Catholic 
sheet,  and  frankly  upholding  the  principles  of  its  college,  the 
paper  is  not  offensively  partisan;  indeed  we  thiuk  its  decided 
religious  tendencies  give  the  paper  a  unique  aud  positive  in- 
terest that  the  usual  college  magazine  lacks.  Even  its  gossip 
is  avowedly  scientific ;  but  we  notice  some  spicy  criticism  in 
the  exchange  department,  and  a  page  or  so  is  sufficiently  light 
and  bright  to  save  the  Notre  Daine  from  the  charge  of  heavi- 
ness. 

Among  the  numerous  exchanges  awaiting  us  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  find  one  bearing  so  good  a  tone  throughout  its 
pages  as  the  Dartrrumth,  There  is  not  so  much  reading  mat- 
ter in  it  as  in  many  college  journals;  but  the  quality  of  what 
there  is  is  excellent.  It  is  emphatically  a  student's  paper;  con- 
taining well  written  articles  on  pertinent  subjects  for  the 
thoughtful,  and  column  after  column  of  personals  for  the  curi- 
ous. 

Will  the  present  editorial  board  of  the  Chronicle  kindly  en- 
lighten us  concerning  the  so-called  "sonnet"  which  appeared 
in  the  last  number  gotten  out  by  the  retiring  board  ?  We  are 
not  so  familiar  with  German  Literature  as  we  might  be.  Pos- 
sibly the  Goethian  sonnet  is  rhymed  in  couplets. 

As  a  rule,  we  don't  languish  to  write  exchange  notes;  we  like 
to  skim  the  College  papers  for  our  own  delectation,  but  this 
dairy-maid  business  of  serving  them  up  in  majolica  sentences 
and  Queen  Anne  diction  to  our  readers,  makes  them  a  fearful 
bore.  Moreover,  it  puts  one  out  of  temper  when  one  finds  in 
I^mpy  a  good  parody  of  F.  D.  S.'s  charming  little  verses,  and 
one  wants  to  cut  it  out  on  the  sly  and  keep  it  for  memorabilia 
and  behold  "something  has  went"  with  the  scissors.  We  feel 
like  killing  ourselves,  so  begin  to  read  the    Yul^e  Lit-,  but  the 
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day  is  too  fine  for  suicide.  If  we  must  stay  in  and  do  our 
duty,  let  us  make  it  pleasant  by  reading  the  Aot'i\  but  where, 
oh  where,  is  J.  C.  S  ?  Without  J.  C.  S.,  Ada  is  a  flower  with- 
out perfume,  etc.  The  Bowdoin  Orient  has  a  new  cover;  per- 
haps, though,  it  is  "not  as  bilious  as  it  looks."  The  Yah  Neios 
is  as  numerous  and  spicy  as  ever,  and  all  the  College  papers 
are  filled  with  stories  of  the  "Left"  and  "Cold  Day"  order. 


-•^ 


CLIPPINGS  FROM  EXCHAIVOES. 

Miss  Mary  Obren,  a  former  student  of  Vassar  College,  is  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  paper  of  Si 
Joseph,  Mo.,  writing  under  the  nam  dc  pliuae  of  Julia  Scott. 
She  is  the  only  lady  editor  of  her  state,  and  is  of  rare  intellec- 
tual and  literary  abilities. —  Woman'' s  Journal. 

Father,  looking  over  report:  "What  does  this  mean,  my 
son — 'must  pass  another  examination  ?' "  Son;  "Well,  you  see, 
several  of  us  are  trying  for  first  in  that  branch,  and  our  papers 
were  so  nearly  alike  that  we  have  got  to  try  again." — Prince- 
tonian. 

Scene:  Chapel.  A  professor  praying,  and  certain  Freshmen 
studying.  Professor:  "Bless,  we  beseech  Thee,  the  students 
now  studying  here."     Sensation  among  the  Freshmen, — Ar^o. 

The  editors  of  the  Yale  News  are  endeavoring  to  make  the 
editorship  equivalent  to  an  optional  study. — Er, 

Young  Mr.  Noodle. — "Is  it  really  so  that  you  won't  be  able 
to  attend  Commencement  this  vear,  Miss  Smilax  ?" 
Miss  Smilax. — "I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible." 
Young  Mr.  N. — "Isn't  there  the  slightest  possibility  of  your 
changing  your  mind  ?" 
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Miss  S.—"rm  afraid  not." 

Young  Mr.  N.  (greatly  relieved). — "Well,  1*11  send  you  an 
invitation,  then." — Tiger. 

Miss  Helen  Gladstone,  daughter  of  the  Premier,  has  accept- 
ed the  vice  principalship  of  Newnham  College,  in  place  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Sedgwick,  who  will  resign  in  October. —  Ifom^/zi'*  Jour- 
nal. 

Prof,  in  Logic. — *'If  I  should  cut  the  hardness,  smoothness, 
redness,  roundness,  and  cedarness  off  this  pencil,  what  would  re- 
main ?"     Student — "A  goneness." — Sun, 

The  following  is  said  to  represent  the  circulation  of  some  of 
the  College  papers:  Chronicle,  1,000;  Princetouian,  1,000; 
Dartmouth,  1,050;  Yale  Courant,  800;  Yale  Record,  600;  Yale 
Lit,  559;  Harvard  Crimson,  500;  Argus  500.  —  Undergraduate- 

A  motto  for  worsted  work.     Forgive  the  Giver. — Lampoon. 

Hanover  College,  Indiana,  did  a  graceful  act,  at  its  recent 
commencement,  in  conferring  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  upon  Miss 
Maria  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Vassar  College.  Al- 
though we  are  aware  of  no  law  against  it,  yet  we  believe  this  is 
the  first  degree  of  the  kind  ever  conferred  upon  a  woman  by  an 
American  college;  and  it  is  fitting  that  it  should  be  given  to  one 
so  every  way  worthy  of  it  as  is  Prof.  Mitchell. —  Woman  x  Jour- 
mil. 


•4» 
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John  Eax  ;  published  by  Fords,  Howard  <fe  Ilulbert. 

This  is  one  of  Judge  Tourgee's  latest  books.  It  is  tastefully 
gotten  up,  and  contains  two  stories  of  the  Reconstruction  Era, 
"  without  the  shadow  that  hung  over  tlie  land."  In  "  John  Eax  " 
we  have  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  luxur}',  exclusiveness  and 
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clannisIiQess  of  an  old  southern  family.  "  Maraelon  "  is  paint- 
ed in  soberer  colors.  The  scientific  researches  of  the  hero  and 
his  subsequent  career  as  a  soldier  and  a  business  man  are  in- 
teresting in  themselves  and  from  their  diversity.  Both  stories 
are  characterized  by  that  dash,  vividness,  and  dramatic  force 
which  mark  all  of  Judge  Tourgee's  works. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  exchanges  : 

Academian^  Adelphiaru  Acta  Colinnhiana^  Amherst  Student^ 
Archmigely  Argo^  Ariel^  Atlvetiaeum^  Atl<intic  Monthly^  liaUs 
mtudent^Beacon^  BerTceleyan^  Bowdoin  Orient^  Brunonian^  Car- 
letonia,  Century,  Chi-Delta  Crescent,  Chronicle,  College  Jour- 
nal,  College  Mercury,  College  Olio,  College  Speculum,  CoU^gian, 
Columbia  Spectator,  Cornell  Era,  Cornell  Sun,  Coup  d'Jitat, 
Crimson, Critic, Dartmouth,Dickinsonian,  Dutchess  Farmer,  tx- 
onian,Oood  Tim^s,Har\)ard  Advocate,  Harvard  Echo,  Harvard 
Herald,  Harvard  Lampoon^  Hacerfordian,  Kansas  Review, 
Lafayette  College  Journal,  Lasell  Leaves,  Nassau  Lit.,  Notre 
Dwm^  Scholastic,  Occident,  Peim,  College  Monthly,  l^rinceton 
Tiger,  Princetonian,  Queen! s  Collie  Journal,  lies.  Academicae, 
Round  TahU,  Spectator,  Sibyl,  St,  Nicholas,  Targum,  Trinity 
TahUt,  Undergraduate,  University,  University  Courier,  Uni- 
versity Herald,  University  Port-folio,  University  Quurterly, 
Wahash,  Willistonian,  Woman! s  Journal,  Yale  Courant,  Yale 
News,  Yale  Record, 
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Editors  Trom  '84. 

M.  F.  L.  HUBBXT,  JUBTINA  H.  MXBRIOK. 


Sditors  from  '88. 
C.  LniA  BotTWiCK,  Martha  Sharpx, 

S.  P.  Swift. 

Baslness  Editor:  Anna  U.  Lathrop. 
Vol.  Xn.  NOVEMBER,  1882.  No.  2. 

KLNGSLEY  AND  ROBERTSON. 


The  Victorian  epoch  opened  amid  serious  political  and  social 
disturbances.  Then  it  was  that  the  seeds  of  discontent,  which 
want  and  oppression  had  long  been  sowing  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  suddenly  took  root  and  sprang  into  vigorous  life  ; 
80  that  the  young  queen  had  scarcely  seated  herself  upon  the 
throne,  when  English  society  was  surging  with  insurrection, 
&Qd  Chartism  was  making  the  bitter  bread  of  poverty  more 
bitter  still  by  riots  and  the  consequent  penalties.  In  those 
days  a  great  chasm  yawned  between  rich  and  poor,  which  the 
ignorant  and  oppressed  masses  were  vainly  endeavoring  to 
bridge  over  by  a  single  leap  of  physical  force.  It  was  an  age 
of  schism.     The  church,  as  well  as  the  state,  had  its  factions  ; 
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and,  torn  as  it  was  with  theological  disputes,  embittered  bj 
party  spirit,  weakened  by  religious  sentiment,  formality,  anc 
dogmatism,  it  proved  itself  a  feeble  instrument  in  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  body  politic.  In  the  eyes  of  the  suffering 
Chartist,  "  Churchism  "  had  too  vital  a  connection  with  star 
vation  wages  to  open  the  way  to  heaven.  He  regarded  th( 
English  clergy,  with  their  set  rules  and  dogmas,  as  religious 
quacks,  for  the  most  part,  each,  whether  Evangelical  or  Trao 
tarian,  bent  solely  on  advocating  his  own  fantastic  nostrum 
for  the  preservation  of  the  soul. 

Entangled  in  the  web  of  this  strange  time,  when  caste  feel- 
ing and  sectarianism  were  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  nation, 
were  Charles  Kingsley  and  Frederick  W.  Kobertson.  They 
formed  a  part  of  the  passion,  enthusiasm,  and  intelligence  of 
the  age,  which  were  concentrated  upon  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  which  devoted  themselves  to  defining  the  rights 
and  duties  of  man.  Both  present  a  well-marked  individuality, 
unique  and  interesting,  yet  oflfering  a  much  broader  field  for 
contrast  than  for  comparison.  Though  bound  together  by  the 
same  lofty  purposes  and  deep  religious  feeling  ;  yet,  in  strong 
personal  characteristics,  physical  temperament,  modes  of 
thought  and  action,  they  were  so  diametrically  opposed,  that 
any  attempt  to  judge  a  Kingsley  by  the  standard  of  a  Eobert- 
son,  or  to  test  a  Robertson  by  the  achievements  of  a  Kingsley 
would  be  a  reductio  ad  impossihUe.  Diflfering  as  widely  in  the 
influence  they  exerted  as  in  their  individual  characters,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  the  two  most  conspicuous  representatives  of 
their  age  ;  and  both  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Kingsley  reflects  every  curve  and  angle  of  that  restless 
period.  He  rises  tumultuous  at  every  obstacle  in  his  course 
and,  at  the  same  time,  is  guided  unconsciously  by  the  trend  of 
external  forces.  The  never-to-be-forgotten  days  of  his  boyhood 
were  passed  among  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  Devonshire 
hills  and  the  Clovelly  sunsets,  so  congenial  to  his  receptive 
nature,  so  in  harmony  with  his  inherited  tastes.      All  the 
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influences  of  his  youth  happily  combined  to  call  forth  his 
latent  energies  at  an  early  period,  and,  with  characteristic 
self-confidence,  in  obedience  to  natural  instincts,  he  decided 
upon  a  "  clergyman's  life,"  for  which  he  thought "  his  physique 
and  morale  were  intended."  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and,  at  the  age  of  twenty -three,  entered  active  life  as  rector  at 
Eversley.  Here  he  spent  the  most  important  part  of  his  life. 
Here,  his  restless  energy  had  full  scope.  And,  in  this  phase 
of  his  manhood,  we  find  him  an  affectionate  home-lover, 
attached  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  rectory,  a  connois- 
seur in  the  history  of  every  plant  that  grew  within  the  limits 
of  Eversley,  a  humanitarian,  a  Christian  socialist,  a  "  Church 
of  England  Parson,  and  a  Chartist."  The  impressions  which 
the  memorable  Bristol  Riots  of  1831  had  stamped  upon  his 
boyish  soul  are  worn  still  deeper  by  contact  with  the  suffering 
poor  of  his  parish  ;  death  and  disease,  generated  in  ill-venti- 
lated attics  and  reeking  by-ways,  rouse  his  iconoclastic  enthusi- 
asm ;  Chartism  excites  his  fighting  blood,  and,  for  a  number  of 
years,  Kingsley,  the  man,  is  all  but  absorbed  in  "  Parson  Lot" 
the  radical.  Permitting  evil  that  good  might  come  had  no 
place  in  Parson  Lot's  theology.  To  his  limited  vision,  neither 
government  nor  church  that  could  tolerate  wrong  was  worthy 
of  the  name.  He  therefore  declared  himself  "  a  hunter-out  of 
abuses,"  venting  his  indignation  at  the  existing  laws  and 
organizations  in  the  tracts,  j>amphlets,  and  religious  news- 
papers of  the  time.  The  recklessness  with  which ''Yeast," 
"  Alton  Locke,"  and  "  Hypatia,"  were  flung  into  the  literature 
of  the  day  exposed  him  to  the  slanderous  attacks  of  opposing 
parties  and  factions.  But  Kingsley  was  a  man,  who,  in  a  good 
cause,  could,  with  little  personal  discomfort,  "  wear  his  heart 
upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at."  He  emerged  unscathed 
from  the  sharp  criticisms  of  opponents,  his  rash  and  impulsive 
nature  finding  comfort  in  the  common  delusion  that,  where 
mind  fails,  motive  expands  to  till  up  the  vacant  space. 

But  when  the  fitful  flame  of  Chartism,  after  agitating  the 
country  for  a  decade  or  two,  had  spent  its  energy,  and  social 
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and  political  reform  stubbornly  pursued  their  old  conservative 
path,  Kingsley^ followed  the  reaction.  He  forgot  his  radical- 
ism ;  and,  in  his  later  years,  we  find  the  author  of  "  Yeast" 
and  "Alton  Locke"  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  Court  favor, 
as  Canon  of  Chester;  while  his  last  days  are  spent  even  under 
the  classic  shade  ef  Westminster  Abbey,  in  apparent  content- 
ment withlthe  established  order  of  things. 

How  different  from  the  congenial  influences  of  Kingsley's 
early  life  were  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  Robertson's 
ministerial  career.    He,  to  use  his  own  pathetic  words,  was 
"  rocked  and  cradled  in  the  roar  of  artillery,"  and  inherited  a 
predilection  for  the  army  so  strong,  that  he  could  "  never  see 
a  regiment  manoeuvre,  or  artillery  in  motion,  without  a  chok- 
ing sensation  "  almost  of  bereavement.     Kingsley  glides  un- 
hindered into  the  groove  prepared  for  him  by  nature  ;  Robert- 
son, at  the  outset,  is  wrenched  out  of  his  natural  course.    Bid- 
ding adieu  to  boyish  dreams  of  glory  in  the  field,  he  entered 
the  Church  in  chivalrous  obedience  to  his  father  s  will.     This 
was  a  sad  farewell  for  Robertson,  but  uttered  with  his  usual 
magnanimity—"  dis  aliter  visum,"  his  only  prot^t.  Although 
he  suffered  himself  to  be/influenced,  it  was  not  so   much 
through  unmanly  weakness  as  by  spiritual  strength.    Was  it 
not  in  keeping  with  his  Christ-like  humility  ?    Only  a  few 
years  elapse  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Kingsley  is  preaching  at 
Eversley  with  a  "  twenty-parson  horse-power,"  and  Frederick 
Robertson,  with  measured  step,  thoughtful  air,  and  a  heart 
sad  with  the  weight  of  responsibility  pressing  upon  it,  mounts 
into  the  pulpit  at  Winchester  to  deliver  his  first  sermon.     He 
entered  upon  his  duties  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  labored 
none  the  less  earnestly,  and  subsequent  years  amply  verified 
the  wisdom  of  the  gods'  decree.     They  had  given  him  worth 
ill-proportioned  to  his  self-distrust,  and  had  chosen  him  for 
their  own,  to  be  tried  and  refined  in  the  furnace  of  affliction. 
The  shadow  projected  upon  him  by  his  keen  sense  of  unfitness 
for  his  office  was  still    lingering,  when   that  very  school  of 
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theology  which  the  fates  had  called  him  to  preach,  and  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  early  piety,  began  to  crumble  away 
beneath  the  clearer  visionj'of  manhood's  riper  years.  The 
Evangelical  party  had  been  dominant  in  England  for  more 
tban  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Robertson  had  been  early  taught 
to  revere  its  distinctive  beliefs,  and,  although  he  yielded  readily 
to  his  convictions,  clinging  no  longer  to  traditional  maxims 
than  was  consistent  with  truth  and  sincerity,  yet  even  the 
partial  separation  from  forms  endeared  to  him  by  the  ten- 
derest  associations  and  interwoven  with  the  most  solemen 
thoughts  of  half  a  life-time  cost  him  a  bitter  struggle.  He 
had  not  the  superficiality  to  shift  easily  from  one  creed  to 
another.  If  any  one  word  can  express  his  whole  character  it 
is  loyalty  to  his  country,  his  queen,  and  his  church.  Combine 
with  this  his  deep  reverence  for  whatever  had  been  lasting, 
and  an  ultra-sensitiveness  which  unduly  exaggerated  every 
trifle,  and  is  it  any  wonder  that  his  soul  was  stirred  to^its 
depths,  when  he  saw  the  necessity  of  modifying  his  faith? 
Could  anything  more  vividly  picture  his  mental  agony  at  this 
period  than  these  eloquent  words,  taken  from  one  of  his  lec- 
tures delivered  to  the  working-men  of  Brighton:  '* It  is  an 
awful  hour — let  him  who  has  passed  through  it  say  how  awful 
—when  this  life  has  lost  its  meaning,  and  seems  shrivelled 
into  a  span;  when  the  grave  appears  to  be  the  end  of  all, 
human  goodness  nothing  but  a  name,  and  the  sky  above  this 
universe  a  dead  expanse,  black  with  the  void  from  which  God 
himself  has  disappeared.  In  that  fearful  loneliness  of  spirit, 
when  those  who  should  have  been  his  friends  and  counsellors 
only  frown  upon  his  misgivings,  *  *  *  and  every- 
thing seems  wrapped  in  hideous  uncertainty,  I  know  but  one 
way  in  which  a  man  may  come  forth  from  his  agony  scathless; 
it  is  by  holding  fast  to  those  things  which  are  certam  still — 
the  grand,  simple,  landmarks  of  morality.  In  the  darkest  hour 
through  which  a  human  soul  can  pass,  whatever  else  is  doubt- 
ful, this,  at  least,  is  certain.  If  there  be  no  God  and  no  future 
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state,  yet  even  then  it  is  better  to  be  generous  than  selfish, 
better  to  be  chaste  than  licentious,  better  to  be  true  than 
false,  better  to  be  brave  than  to  be  a  coward."  Does  not  the 
latter  part  of  this  passage  show  the  philosophic  manner  in 
which  Robertson  himself  "obstinately  clung  to  moral  good," 
even  when,  in  painful  hours  of  self-examination,  he  was 
wrapped  in  spiritual  darkness  among  the  solitudes  of  the 
Tyrol  ?  It  was  to  these  mountain  fastnesses  that  he  betook 
himself,  in  this  moment  of  doubt,  to  "consume  his  own 
smoke,"  according  to  the  settled  principle  of  his  life.  It  was 
there,  wandering  in  the  Alpine  regions,  alone  with  nature  and 
with  God,  buried  in  German  metaphysics,  that  his  soul  over 
flowed  the  boundaries  of  Evangelicalism,  and  there  it  was  that 
he  fixed  the  foundations  of  his  faith  deep  and  sure  upon  a  new 
and  more  perfect  system  of  theology.  After  an  absence  of  a 
year,  he  returned  to  England,  a  liberal  though  not  a  destroyer, 
like  Kingsley  ;  a  conservative,  but  no  longer  a  teacher  of 
empty  forms.  He  poised  himself  carefully  between  these  two 
extremes ;  and  at  Brighton,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
short  clerical  life,  he  identified  himself  with  neither  division  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  preached  the  one  grand  under- 
lying principle,  which,  though  common  to  all,  was  almost  lost 
sight  of  in  the  dilettanteism  of  the  time. 

We  are  "the  disjecta  membra  of  a  most  remarkable  pair  of 
parents,"  Mr.  Kingsley  writes  of  himself  and  brother,  and 
adds,  "  my  father  was  said  to  possess  every  talent  except  that 
of  using  his  talents."  Was  not  a  portion  of  the  unfortunate 
gifts  of  the  father  transmitted  to  the  son?  The  bits  of  descrip- 
tionin  Kingsley's  novels,  whose  merit  every  critic  acknowl- 
edges, and  the  flashes  of  genius  displayed  in  his  poetry  indicate 
the  presence  of  talent,  but  talent  which  would  have  met  better 
appreciation,  had  it  been  more  wisely  directed,  and  not  dissi- 
pated over  so  wide  a  field.  His  fiction,  very  Kingsley-like,  is 
a  mingling  of  passion  and  pathos  always  acceptable  to  the 
popular  mind,  but  whether  it  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the 
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Chartists,  whether  it  made  the  rich  more  generous  toward  the 
poor,  or  the  poor  less  bitter  against  the  rich,  whether  it 
aroused  conviction  or  resentment,  are  open  questions.  Alton 
Locke's  trials  with  his  Calvinistic  mother  are  pathetic  enough 
to  move  the  most  rigid  conservative,  but  the  painful  anticli- 
max of  his  story  merges  our  sympathy  for  the  young  aspirant 
into  contemptuous  pity.  If  he  embodies  the  most  that  Mr. 
Kingsley's  enthusiasm  could  construct  out  of  the  choicest 
quality  of  Chartist  timber,  we  wonder  what  the  more  ordinary 
specimens  would  have  become  under  the  influence  of  imme- 
diate culture. 

Robertson  has  left  us  no  poetry,  no  novels,  and  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven,  when  Mr.  Kingsley  was  still  feeding  unpolish- 
ed English  to  Chartist  mobocracy  with  unrestrained  enthusi- 
asm, his  life  was  finished.  Though  a  less  versatile  genius,  he 
had  the  profound  qualities  of  the  specialist.  He  was  every 
inch  a  theologian,  and  every  word  that  he  has  written  bears 
the  mark  of  a  superior  intellect.  His  sermons  are  fitly  styled 
by  one  of  his  Brighton  friends  and  co-workers,  Mr.  A.  J.  Ross, 
the  "bloom  and  wonder  "  of  modern  pulpit  eloquence,] 

Could  man  have  been  better  fitted  ''  to  win  the  character  of 
heaven"  than  Robertson — born  an  aristocrat,  trained  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  idea  of  rank,  yet  of  unbounded  liberality? 
Kingsley's  doctrine  was  "freedom,  equality,  and  brotherhood 
in  the  fullest,  deepest,  and  widest  meaning  of  these  three  great 
words."  But,  when  we  consider  the  haste  with  which  he  de- 
nounced all  premises  not  yielding  the  faulty  conclusions  of  his 
own  logic,  we  are  forced  to  ask  if  his  practice  accorded  with 
bis  theory.  What  exquisite  sympathy  was  Robertson's  !  He 
could  feel  with  the  Brahmin,  the  Pantheist,  the  Stoic,  the 
Platonist,  the  Transcendentalist,  and,  perhaps  with  the  Epicur- 
ean. Each  man  is  a  perfect  type  of  his  work.  Kingsley  is 
buoyant,  self-asserting,  and  impetuous,  always  making  "  re- 
newed violent  struggles  to  curb  himself."  Robertson,  even  in 
the  most  excited  moment,  preserves  a  calm  serenity  of  de- 
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meaner.  He  is  ever  dignified  and  cheerful,  but  his  cheerful- 
ness is  tinged  with  melancholy,  and  his  dignity  is  of  that  rare 
type,  which,  Wordsworth  says,  "  abides  with  him  alone,  who 
in  the  patient  hour  of  silent  thought,  can  still  suspect  and  still 
revere  himself."  Kingsley  is  guided  most  by  religious  in- 
stincts and  poetic  intuitions ;  Robertson,  by  the  sober  process- 
es of  the  reasoning. 

Both  saw  the  failings  of  their  age  and  realized  the  need  of 
reform ;  but  Kingsley's  reform  shared  the  too-frequent  destiny 
of  root-and-branch  radicalism  :  much  of  its  brilliancv  was 
consumed  in  its  own  vapor.  Robertson  adopted  the  conserva^ 
tive  policy  ;  and,  while  Kingsley  is  desperately  attacking  the 
evil,  Robertson  quietly  develops  the  good.  Was  he  less 
respondent  to  the  cries  of  poverty  than  the  Chartist  parson  t 
On  the  contrary,  his  sensitive  nerves  vibrated  in  unison  with 
every  pulse  of  the  great  heart  of  England,  and  delicately 
woven  into  his  theology  was  his  panacea  for  the  nation's  ills. 
In  the  midst  of  the  atheism,  superstition,  and  bigotry,  the 
Chartist  mobs  and  riots  of  1848,  he  maintained  a  dignified 
composure  ;  and,  like  the  broad,  persistent  stream,  cut  his  way 
among  the  rocks,  wearing  off  their  rugged  edges,  while  Kings- 
ley  dashed  over  them  with  foam  and  spray.  Identifying 
himself  with  no  faction,  but  offering  freely  to  all  a  gospel 
unconditioned  by  a  shibboleth,  he  became  the  focus  toward 
which  all  parties  converged,  and  gave  to  the  English  Church 
and  society  an  impulse  under  which  they  still  thrive. 

There  is  no  ebb  and  flow  in  Robertson's  life.  He  continued 
in  one  direction,  ever  expanding,  ever  growing  nearer  the 
perfect  Ideal,  while  the  experience  needed  to  round  oflF  Mr. 
Kingsley,  to  teach  him  the  futility  of  rash  measures,  and  the 
wisdom  of  patient  acquiescence,  has  marred  his  character  with 
the  appearance  of  inconsistency.  It  would  be  doing  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  scant  justice  to  say  that  his  life  was  a  failure.  The  noble 
aspirations,  unselfish  aims,  and  tireless  industry,  which  have 
been  the  inspiration  of  his  many  friends,  compel  the  admission 
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• 
that  the  great  fir  trees  in  Eversley  Churchyard  are  waving 

over  the  tomb  of  a  great  and  good  man.  His  greatest  influ- 
ence, however,  was  exercised  over  those  with  whom  he  was 
personally  associated.  Although  a  perfect  representative  of 
his  age,  he  lacked  the  comprehensiveness  of  view  requisite  to 
make  him,  like  Robertson,  a  master  mind.  While  I  doubt  not 
the  motives  of  the  "  man,  lover,  husband,  father,  friend,"  I  do 
question  whether  he  was  not  adding  "  Yeast"  to  an  age  where 
it  was  already  superabundant,  to  an  age  which  stood  in  more 
urgent  need  of  a  sedative,  skillfully  administered. 

M.  L.  D.  '83. 
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Among  all  the  reformatory  movements  that,  tornado-like, 
have  sprung  up  in  New  England  during  the  last  few  years, 
tending  to  promote  all  good  objects,  from  the  reform  of  the 
Christian  Religion  to  the  reform  of  Workingmen's  Dinners, 
and  arouse  boundless  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  that  large 
class  who  love  their  fellow-beings  better  than  they  love  to 
work  for  their  own  living,  why  is  it  that  no  society  has  been 
formed  to  protect  a  long-suflfering  people  from  the  blight  of 
advertising  that  has  fallen  on  our  land,  and  from  the  onsets 
of  those  modern  vandals,  the  bill-posters  ?  Here  is  that  golden 
opportunity  awaited  so  long  by  many  a  youthful  dreamer,  to 
become  famous ;  to  win  the  gratitude  of  thousands  yet  un- 
born ;  to  confer  an  everlasting  benefit  upon  his  kind.  The 
present  advertising  mania  offers  an  ample  field  for  his  best 
endeavors.  Not  that  all  advertising  is  objectionable.  We 
have  our  ideal  of  that,  as  of  all  other  things ;  and  normal,  le- 
gitimate advertising  does  not  need  repression.  Following  the 
national  motto  that  if  a  little  of  a  thing  is  good,  a  good 
deal  is  a  great  deal  better,  we  have  rushed  into  advertising 
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with  headlong  precipitancy  and  enthasiasm,  and,  in  the  ex- 
pressive  Yankee  phrase,  ^'are  running  the  thing  into  the 
ground." 

For  are  we  not  in  cities,  towns  and  country  by-ways,  par- 
sued  by  the  sweet  astringent  smile  of  Lydia  Pinkham  ;  which, 
unlike  that  of  the  Cheshire  cat  in  Alice's  charming  Wonderland, 
never  fades  away  ?  In  every  newspaper,  on  rocks,  on  fences, 
we  are  confronted  by  this  Frankenstein  horror,  (by  no  means 
mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the  creation  is  only  a  head)  claiming 
friendship  with  all  the  world  by  the  signature,  "  Yours  for 
health,  Lydia  Pinkham,"  in  a  handwriting  as  uncanny  as  the 
smile.  This  smile  is  like  the  "  Punch,punch,  punch  with  care," 
and  those  exasperating  doggerel  rhymes  which  haunt  the 
brain  during  sleeping  and  waking  hours,  and  which,  if  once 
seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.  This  injury  seems  all  the  deeper 
when  the  solemn  assertion  is  made  by  those  high  in  authority 
that  no  Mrs.  Lydia  Pinkham  exists ;  that  her  Vegetable  Com- 
pound is  the  production  of  the  fertile  ingenuity  of  a  Boston 
druggist,  who,  among  his  other  bitter  doses,  has  concocted 
this  hideous  apparition.  To  this  same  inventor  the  world  is 
also  indebted  for  the  well-advertised  "Sanford's  Jamaica  Gin- 
ger ;"  for  Sanford,  like  Lydia,  is  a  great  unknown.  The  old- 
time  jars  of  colored  liquid  which  adorned  the  windows  of 
corner  apothecaries,  have  been  superseded  by  the  Holman 
Liver  Pad.  The  red  flannel  covering  of  this  wonderful  inven- 
tion unites  the  skill  of  the  old  women,  who  have  long  since 
been  agreed  to  the  peculiar  eflicacj'^  of  red  flannel,  with  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  salesman,  who,  fearing  that  some 
unwary  suiferer  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  position  of  that 
necessary  organ  of  the  body,  the  liver,  has  draped  the  article 
gracefully  over  the  chest  of  a  plaster  cast.  In  one  instance, 
oh  sacrilege !  this  standard  bearer  was  the  Venus  of  Milo. 
Truly,  the  New  Englanders  are  no  respecters  of  persons. 
This  same  profound  instruction  is  gratuitously  bestowed  upon 
the  public  in  newspapers  and  journals  ;  and  a  recent  num- 
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ber  of  the  "  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  which  claims  to  be  the 
instrament^ar  excellence  for  diffusing  useful  knowledge,  one 
of  the  advertising  pages  was  devoted  to  "  Aunty  Pi nkham," 
and  another  to  a  picture  of  a  Beau  Brumrael  decorated  with  a 
Liver  Pad.  It  would  seem  that  the  old  reply,  "  It  depends 
upon  the  liver,"  was  the  true  answer  to  Mallock's  question — 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  New  England  is  concerned  ;  for  besides 
"Holraan's  Liver  Pads,"  "Dr.  Grosvenor's  Liver  Acid,"  and 
" Nephreticura,  the  Sure  Liver  Cure,"  shriek  their  virtues 
from  every  fence  and  bowlder  from  Maine  forests  to  the  shores 
of  Long  Island  Sound.  From  what  languages,  parenthetically 
one  may  ask,  is  the  word  "  Nephreticum "  compounded? 
Ne-phret-I-cum — a  Latin  particle  and  phonetic  English  ?  The 
cabalistic  letters  "R.  R.  R."  are  another  puzzle;  and  after 
searching  Baring-Gould's  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  "  St.  Jacob," 
who  IS  represented  in  life  size  pictures  on  the  bill  posters  sit- 
ting literally  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  oflfering 
healing  oil  to  rheumatic  thousands,  is  as  much  of  a  mystery  as 
ever. 

But  quack  medicines  are  not  alone  responsible,  for  the 
growing  public  sentiment  that  advertising  is  a  nui- 
sance. Patent  stove-polishes,  sewing-machines,  wringers,  and 
all  the  thousand  and  one  "  notions"  that  Yankee  ingenuity 
can  devise  also  add  their  weight.  For  several  years  there 
stood  on  a  high  hill  at  the  west  end  of  Boston,  a  board  fence, 
on  which  the  rising  sun,  depicted  in  all  the  rays  of  the  prism, 
daily  disputed  the  glories  of  King  Sol,  as  he  set  in  all  his 
splendor.  These  advertisements  of  the  "Rising  Sun  Stove 
Polish  "  were  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  New 
England,  and  the  patentee's  residence  in  Canton  is  still  shown 
as  the  developed  embodiment  of  the  whole  idea.  The  house  is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  Swiss-Itulian  "  ginger-bread  "  style 
of  architecture,  so  popular  before  the  present  Elizabethan  revi- 
val One  end — that  which  faces  the  street — is  left  unbroken 
hydoor  or  window ;  and  on  this  is  painted  the  familiar  picture  of 
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the  sun  as  it  appears  on  every  package  of  this  "  excellent  stov"^ 
polish."    The  fine,  open  lawn  is  dotted  with  large  white  vases 
filled  'with  beautiful  flowering  plants,  and  on  each  vase  the 
same  rising  sun  is  depicted.    The  stables  also  have  received 
the  attention  of  the  artist,  and  each  window  is  an  incarnate 
sun.    All  along  the  roads  that  lead  to  Canton,  *mile-posts 
inform  the  pilgrim  how  near  he  has  approached  his  Mecca. 
In  those  remote  parts  of  the  country  where  the  county  com- 
missioners evidently   discountenance  the    migration   of    the 
public,  since  one  can  travel  for  miles  without  seeing  a  friendly 
guide-post,  it  is  a  great  relief  to  discover  the  vicinity  of  a  town 
by  the  advertisements  of  its  stores.    This  is  the  one  case  where 
the  excess  of  advertising  is  bearable,  but  even  this  must  be 
very  distasteful  to  the  people  who  use  these  same  lovely  roads 
and  beautiful  woods  for  recreation  and  enjoyment.    There  can 
be  but  little  pleasure  in  riding  where  the  eye  is  continually 
shocked  by  roughly -drawn  and  badly  printed  pictures  covering 
rocks,   barns,   and    unoccupied   buildings,   and  running  like 
frisky  sprites  along  the  fences,  ever  keeping  pace  with  the 
carriage.    Fences  along  the  lines  of  railroads  are  the  special 
prey  of  the  advertising  fiend,  and  a  shifting  panorama  of  signs 
is  kept  before  the  traveller,  who,  as  a  relief  for  his  weary  eye, 
gazes  from  the  car  window  only  to  be  met  by  the  vacant  orbs 
of  a  hypocritical  Quaker  in   broad  hat  and  long  coat,  who 
offers  the  inevitable  bottle  of  bitters.    As  a  last  resort  he  takes 
up  his  paper  to  look  over  the  omitted  items  of  the  first  read- 
ing, and  encounters  two  small  vignettes — that  on  the  left  rep- 
resenting the  happy  mortal   who,  by   taking  "  Anti-Lean," 
changed  the  emaciated  individual  on   the  right  to  his  present 
sleek  and  well-fed  condition.     He  is  also  confronted  with  the 
wide-opened  stare  of  the  savage,  the  "  Indian  Doctor,"  with 
his  "  Cure  for  Consumption,"  and  the  counterfeit  presentment 
in  miniature  of  all  the  motley  crowd  who  are  gazing  in  from 
the  fences.    Turning  the  page,  heavily  leaded  lines  attract  his 
attention 
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"For  men's,  boys',  and  youth's  clothes, 
Be  sure  and  go  to  George  Ferrow's, 
Hats,  caps,  shoes  complete, 
Comer  of  Beach  and  Washington  Street." 

In  despair  he  throws  the  paper  aside,  and  silently  execrating 
. ,  all    modern   inventions,  he  alights  at  his  destination,   with 
tingling  nerves    and   wearied  brain.     However,   one  is  not 
always  so  fortunate  as  to  select  a  route  which  has  been  pre- 
viously traversed  by  the  advertising  aofent ;  he  occasionally 
finds  himself  forced  to  assist  that  gentleman.     A  few  years 
ago  on  a  long  journey  through  the  State  of  Maine,  I  noticed 
that  one  side  of  every  station  advised  the  traveller  to  take  the 
"  Fall  Eiver  Line  to  New  York,"  while  the  otheras  uniformly 
recommended  the  "  Stonington  Route."     This  apparent  incon- 
-    sistency  on  the  part  of  the  Maine  Railroad  was  soon  explained 
by  the  appearance  of  two  bill-posters,  who,  at  every  station, 
hurried  out  of  the  train,  and   with   an   apparently  complete 
mutual  understanding  as  to  their  respective  j3ositions,  pasted 
each  his  own  bill,  while  the  conductor  kept  the  train,  albeit  an 
express,  waiting.     Certainly  every  one  of  the  few  passengers 
on  that  train  would  have  subscribed  himself  a  member  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  Reform  of  Supra-Advertising."      Nor  need 
the    philanthropist,   etc.,   confine   himself   to    the    vexations 
caused  by  the  overflow  of  versatile  talent,  for  real  injuries  are 
also  inflicted  by  these  plausible  recommendations.     The  aver- 
age victim  is,  it  is  true,  merely  annoyed  ;  he  never  thinks  of 
questioning  the  truth  of  these  wonderful  assertions  ;  but  upon 
those  who  can  least  afford  to  bear  it,  the  penalty  of  faith 
sometimes  falls  more  heavily.     For  the  temptmg  notices  of 
quack  medicines  which  will  cure  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
and  of  worthless  inventions  for  securing  to  their  owners  per- 
petual rest,  draw  from  the  pockets  of  the  poorer  and  more  ig- 
norant classes  their  hardly-earned  and  ill  spent  earnings.     The 
philanthropist,  then,  may   well  join  hands  with  his  brother- 
worker  in  accomplishing  a  much-needed  change  in  the  system 
of  advertising.  S.  P.  G.,  '83. 


He  ^empavibus  tt  "^ovibus. 


The  critical  faculty  of  the  American  public  has  not  been 
very  severely  taxed  by  the  literature  which  native  genius  has 
served  up  in  a  more  or  less  raw  condition  during  the  past  sea- 
son. The  labored  dullness  of  G-ue/mdale^  the  varied  bad  taste 
of  A  Reverend  Idol  have  been  so  easily  disposed  of  that  most 
readers  had  settled  themselves  in  their  easy  chairs  with  a  con- 
fident air  of  ''  what  next  ? ",  their  glasses  adjusted  to  the  pre- 
cise angle  for  taking  in  the  sketchy  outline  of  another  new 
novel  worked  up  out  of  one  attitude  and  no  expression,  their 
pens  poised  to  write  their  appreciation  of  dialogue  that  grows 
out  of  a  misunderstanding  and  ends  in  nothing,  in  their  hearts, 
meanwhile,  a  growing  abhorrence  of  detail,  an  increasing  wea- 
riness at  all  attempts  to  decide  a  woman's  religious  convic- 
tions by  studying  the  decoration  of  her  bonnet,  or  a  man's 
morals  by  the  fact  that  he  does  not  wear  gloves  at  a  state  din- 
ner-party. This  lull  in  the  domestic  trade  has  given  people  an 
excuse  for  spending  more  time  in  handling  the  foreign  goods 
smuggled  over  by  the  ten-cent  publishers,  and  therefore  to  be 
enjoyed  but,  as  a  general  thing,  not  talked  about.  The  ways 
of  Providence  are  proverbially  dark  and  so  it  happened  that 
while  we  were  idly  turning  the  leaves  of  the  score  of  novels 
that  are  supposed  to  pervert  while  they  aim  to  amuse,  we 
were  really  getting  up  muscle  to  attack  John  Inglesant  Mas- 
ters of  elegant  posturing  and  easy  tumbling  have  so  long  jos. 
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tied  each  other  in  the  literary  arena  that  the  appearance  of 
this  stately  figure  naturally  caused  some  misgiving.  The  book 
was  indifferently  commended  to  the  public — it  was  undeniably 
long,  it  was  probably  dull,  the  Quarterlies  quoted  it — and  next 
to  the  book  damned  by  the  Quarterlies,  the  general  reader 
avoids  the  one  they  have  approved.  Nevertheless,  each  day 
made  it  clearer  that  John  Inglescmt  was  a  book  that  every  well 
educated  person  must  have  in  the  flap  of  his  traveling  bag  or 
keep  rolled  up  with  her  crewels  on  the  hotel  piazza — to  be 
seen  of  men.  John  Ingleaant  went  to  the  seaside  and  was 
brought  home  again,  buck-board  parties,  mountain  campg 
and  cabin  life  shared,  if  they  did  not  stimulate,  the  attention  he 
received,  and  wherever  his  history  was  read  it  set  all  precon- 
ceived opinions  by  the  ears.  Anybody  might  be  pardoned  for 
his  objection  to  finding  a  thing  better  than  he  expected,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  the  professional  critic  this  would  naturally  seem 
a  crime ;  for  he  reads  a  book  to  discover  in  the  first  place  what 
the  author  meant,  to  tell  the  public,  in  the  second  place  how 
the  author  failed  in  saying  it.  The  ordinary  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  author  and  the  critic  is  the  preface — 
on  the  fly-leaf,  if  anywhere,  the  secrets  of  the  author's  writing 
desk  are  supposed  to  be  laid  bare  ;  but  the  sorely  pressed  critic 
olJohn  Ingleaant  worries  his  laborious  way  through  page  after 
page  of  high  philosophy,  through  chapter  after  chapter  of  de- 
lusive insight,  with  pen  in  hand  marking  the  luminous  pas- 
sages as  his  practised  eye  spots  them  in  seemingly  out  of  the 
way  places,  only  to  find  at  the  end  an  exasperating  "  Preface 
to  the  New  Edition^  where  all  his  work  is  made  of  no  avail  bv 
a  few  autocratic  words  from  the  author  himself.  We  leave  it 
to  an  impartial  public  to  say  whether  there  is  any  fun  in  try- 
ing to  guess  a  conundrum  after  you  know  the  answer.  Some 
ingenious  people  may  be  interested  in  thinking  what  they 
would  have  said  if  they  had  never  been  told,  but  that  course 
18  not  open  to  a  critic.  We  are  forced  then  in  place  of  our 
own  brilliant  speculations,  to  take  the  author's  word  that  his 
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story  was  intended  to  trace  "  the  conflict  between  culture  and 
fanaticism — the  analysis  and  character  of  sin — the  subjective 
influence  of  the  Christian  Mythos,"  and  under  the  circumstances 
there  is  nothing  else  for  us  to  say  except  that  it  is  just  what 
we  thought  he  was  at  all  the  time.  A  lingering  regard  for 
truth,  however,  draws  from  us  the  admission  that  we  had  no 
idea  we  were  interested  in  such  awful  subjects,  nor  did  we  sup. 
pose  that  we  had  been  reading  about  them  for  so  long.  We 
are  unwillmgly  compelled  to  look  upon  this  preface  to  the  sec- 
ond edition  as  an  evidence  of  the  unholy  satisfaction  which  the 
author  feels  at  the  success  of  his  plot  for  stealing  the  thunder 
of  an  industrious  and  hard  working  profession — as,  in  short, 
something  of  a  crow.  We  leave  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
triumph  obtained  at  such  a  cost.  Shut  out  in  this  peremptory 
manner  from  our  usual  ofiice  of  explaining  what  audience  the 
author  had  in  mind,  telling  how  many  would  probably  listen 
to  him,  pointing  out  his  aim  in  introducing  characters  by  mod- 
ern inventions  here,  and  cutting  them  off  by  sudden  death 
there,  we  are  left  the  comparatively  simple  task  of  making  a 
few  comments  on  the  story  itself. 

As  we  intimated  before,  this  book  is  not  constructed  on  the 
fashionable  pattern  that  fits  any  age,  sex  or  condition,  it  is  not 
emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  time  or  space,  it  does  not 
depend  for  interest  upon  "  cute  speeches,"  or  even  the  total 
absence  of  any  assignable  cause  for  its  being  at  all.  At  the 
very  outset,  it  takes  the  bold  step  of  committing  itself  to  all 
the  perils  of  Homance,  still  further  complicated  by  the  admis- 
sion of  philosophy  and  history  within  the  charmed  circle.  The 
astute  reader  nods  and  says, ''  Ah,  an  English  Faust,  a  modern 
Hamlet,  I  know  the  style."  But  it  is  not.  Neither  catastro- 
phe nor  bliss  is  the  event  of  this  chronicle — it  is  the  story  of 
the  life  and  adventures  of  a  Cavalier  in  the  times  of  Laud  and 
Charles  I.,  the  history  of  a  Pilgrim's  progress  where  the  Inter- 
pretor  was  a  Jesuit,  and  where,  for  causes  not  apparently  with- 
in the  Pilgrim's  control,  the  foundations  as  well  as  the  pinna- 
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cles  of  the  eternal  city  were  always  rather  misty.  As  the  au- 
thor says,  he  has  tried  to  reproduce  a  life  lived  in  other  times 
and  under  other  mfluences  than  ours,  and  yet  in  that  life  clear- 
ly to  depict  the  same  trials  and  temptations,  like  hopes  and 
aspirations  in  youth,  similar  rest  or  despair  in  old  age.  The 
character  of  John  Inglesaivt  as  he  appears  in  boyhood  and  early 
youth  seems  an  elaborate  commentary  on  Spenser's  lines : 

**  The  hart  that  harbours  virtuous  thought. 
And  is  with  childe  of  glorious  great  intent. 

Can  never  rest  untill  it  forth  have  brought 
Th'  eternal  brood  of  glorie  excellent." 

And  yet  this  restlessness,  noble  though  it  is,  has  no  satisfac- 
tory outcome  in  the  hero's  life.  The  taint  of  human  imper- 
fection is  in  each  high  resolve  or  lofty  affection,  so  that  the 
end  of  the  narrative  necessarily  seems  an  anti-climax. 

Are  we  wrong  in  thinking  that  more  than  his  due  share  of 
interest  follows  the  Jesuit  teacher  as  his  figure  flits  across  the 
scene,  always  exerting  its  wonderful  influence  over  Johnny^ 
and  always  inspiring  us  with  a  hungry  curiosity  to  know  what 
was  going  on  in  that  wonderfully  regulated  brain,  and  whether 
those  consecrated  affections  and  passions  ever  gave  their  own- 
er any  trouble  ?    The  fact  about  it  is  that  these  lofty-minded 
boys,  who  are  fine  classical  scholars  at  an  early  age,  and  who 
are  known  as  Johnny  are  likely  to  be  prigs.    In  this  condition 
of  doubt,  it  is  a  real  relief  to  turn  to  the  Jesuit  who,  whatever 
else  he  was,  certainly  was  not  a  prig.     It  is  as  his  pupil  that 
we  are  principally  interested  in  the  elaborately  dutiful  Johnny, 
and  we  are  conscious  of  being  really  occupied  with  the  thought 
of  him  when  we  are  following  the  steps  of  Inglesant  in  the 
mazes  of  court  intrigue  and  Papish  plots.     We  are  not  half  so 
much  afraid  that  Inglesant  will  lose  his  head  for  his  devotion 
to  the  King  as  that  he  may  come  to  doubt  the  bond  which 
unites  him  to  his  teacher.     We  do  fear  to  see  the  serpent  eyes 
of  that  rational  mistruM  of  any  ideal  which  would  have  made 
Johnny   forever  incapable  of  another  act    of    devotion    to 
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his  friend.  As  the  youth's  capacity  for  dogged  attachment 
is  his  principal  attraction  in  onr  eyes,  so  the  statement  that 
the  Jesuit  felt  for  him  an  almost  passionate  regard  proves 
that  the  priest  was  a  man  instead  of  an  ecclesiastical  flirt,  and 
quite  justifies  our  interest,  which  reaches  a  painful  intensity, 
when,  broken  and  dejected,  he  gives  up  the  guidance  of 
Johnny  into  other  hands,  thus  closing  the  first  act  of  the 
drama.  From  this  moment  the  character  of  John  Inglesant 
lacks  unity  and  coherence,  nothing  remains  constant  about 
him  except  his  tiresome  politeness  and  seemingly  indestructa- 
ble  suit  of  black  satin  and  point  de  Venice.  The  youth  who 
turned  his  back  on  the  love  of  Mary  Collet  at  the  call  of  an 
ideal  friendship  developes  into  the  man  who  plays  with  his 
conscientious  scruples  and  happens  into  virtue.  The  brilliant 
intrigue  of  Rome,  the  morbid  questionings  of  a  diseased  brain, 
mingle  with  each  other  m  strange  confusion,  nor  can  we  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  what  half-hearted  activity  there  is  on  the 
part  of  the  hero  exists  only  as  an  echo  of  the  old  lessons  learned 
of  the  Jesuit — lacking  him  and  his  influence,  half  force,  half 
love,  Johnny  vaguely  feels  about  for  what  most  nearly  resem- 
bles them  in  the  life  about  him,  vainly  attempting  to  substitute 
for  the  conviction  of  his  childhood,  the  demure  indecision  of 
his  manhood.  All  this  while,  he  is  not  incapable  of  good 
action  nor  even  of  exerting  wise  influence — his  life  during 
this  period  being  a  vivid  commentary  on  the  old  sneer  "  He 
saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save."  Here  the  author  has 
struck  one  of  the  deep  chords  in  human  experience — that 
strange  sarcasm  of  destiny  that  often  summons  a  man's  accu- 
sers from  the  ranks  of  those  whose  savior  he  has  been.  The 
distinction  between  a  beacon  fire  and  a  lighthouse  is  readily 
lost  sight  of  when  either  has  been  the  means  of  the  ship's 
getting  into  a  safe  harbor,  but  all  the  same,  one  of  them  is  a 
good  deal  more  profitable  investment  than  the  other.  Another 
reason  for  the  greater  interest  of  the  first  part  of  the  story 
lies  in  the  scene  of  the  action.     A  somewhat  indifferent  pupil 
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of  the  Jesuits  is  a  marked  man  among  Englishmen  who  are 
wicked  without  subtlety  or  virtuous  without  guile,  who  take 
as  a  mark  of  his  superiority  the  failure  of  their  attempts  to 
penetrate    beneath    Inglesant's    more  artifical  and   brilliant 
manner.   In  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  no  such  advantage, 
there  be  is  one  of  thousands  equally  well  trained  and  not  half 
so  troubled  with  scruples  as  himself,  (for  the  Jesuit  had  for 
some  unexplained   reason  left  his  pupil's  conscience  unculti- 
vated) accordingly  we  find  him  an  uneasy  party  to  fraud,  a 
too  independent  tool  for  the  uses  of  his  order.    In  England  he 
had  feared  lest  he  might  not  prove  equal  to  the  tasks  laid 
upon  him,  in  Italy  he  indolently  takes  his  chances  with  the 
throng  of  strayed  revellers  who  linger  in  the  the  ante-rooms 
of  that  hell  whither  he  believes  the  assassin's  dagger  or  the 
plague  is  at  any  moment  likely  to  hurry  them.     Some  allow- 
ance has  to  be  made  for  him  on  the  score  of  the  wound  in  his 
head  ;  but,  in  his  worst  estate,  Johnny  has  brains  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  and  when  he  has  been  sufficiently  cultured 
by  separation  from  his  friend,  by  the  death  of  his  first  loye 
and  of  the  wife  and  child  of  his  manhood,  by  many  elevated 
and  metaphysical  conversations  with  good  men,  learned  priests 
and  worldly  cardinals,  he  is  formally  dismissed  by  the  General 
of  the  order  and  permitted  to  go  back  to  England  to  astonish 
a  more  rustic  population   by  his  viol   playing  and   correct 
Italian.     But  by  this  time,  Johnny  is  so  well  trained  that  we 
should  expect  him  to  go  through  all  the  convolutions  of  a 
circus  acrobat  without  betraying  any  sense  of  his  position's 
being  an  undignified  one.    To  this  end  we  have  read  through 
each  of  the  three  columns  on  every  one  of  the  eighty-two 
"Seaside"  pages  that  make  up  this  book,  nor  do  thmgs  seem 
as  promising  as  they  did  on  the  fortieth  ;  for  there  is  a  tide  in 
novels  as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  this  one  ebbing  has 
carried  Johnny  far  out  into  the  sea  of  melodrama  where,  like 
a  clerical  buoy,  he  bobs  up  and  down  marking  the  limit  of  the 
safe  channel,  usefully  to  be  sure,  but  neither  grandly   nor 
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picturesquely.  Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  of  this  inter- 
play of  fiction,  philosophy,  and  culture,  to  show  that  the  book 
is  an  extraordinary  one  as  regards  both  its  aims  and  accom- 
plishment, but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  author  has 
attempted  to  record  this  interplay  under  fixed  conditions  of 
time  and  place.  Concerning  his  success  in  the  portraits  of 
Laud,  Charles  I.  and  the  host  of  Roman  ecclesiastics  which 
crowd  this  gallery,  it  would  hardly  become  any  but  a  professed 
student  of  history  to  speak,  but  lo  the  interest  with  which  he 
has  invested  everything  he  touches,  the  humblest  may  bear 
testimony.  The  account  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
churches  of  Borne  and  England  has  a  familiar  sound.  One 
has  only  to  substitute  the  Oxford  of  Laud's  time  for  the 
Oxford  of  Newman's,  and  almost  every  move  on  the  board 
might  be  predicted.  Those  of  us  who  read  the  Reminiscences 
Chiefly  of  the  Oriel  Movement  published  last  summer,  find  in 
Inglesant's  closing  speech  on  religion  a  kind  of  ground  bass 
accompaniment  to  the  somewhat  apologetic  utterances  of  Mr. 
Mosely,  who  never  went  so  far  on  the  road  to  Kome  as  to 
discover  that  the  Church  "  has  traded  upon  the  highest 
instincts  of  humanity,  upon  its  faith  and  love,  its  passionate 
remorse,  its  self-abnegation  and  denial,  its  imagination  and 
yearning  after  the  unseen."     Consequently  he  nowhere  says 

"  absolute  truth  is  not  revealed  " "  we    find   ourselves 

immersed  in  physical  and  psychical  laws  in  accordance  with 
which  we  act^  or  from  which  we  can  diverge.  Whether  we 
are  free  to  act  or  not,  we  can,  at  least,  fancy  that  we  resolve. 
Let  us  cheat  ourselves,  if  it  be  a  cheat,  with  this  fancy,  for  we 
shall  find  that  by  so  doing  we  actually  attain  the  end  we  seek. 
Virtue,  truth,  love,  are  not  mere  names  ;  they  stand  for  actual 
qualities  which  are  well  known  and  recognized  among  men. 
These  qualities  are  the  elements  of  an  ideal  life,  of  that 
absolute  and  perfect  life  of  which  our  highest  culture  can 
catch  but  a  glimpse."  The  author  gave  up  allusions  to  the 
priest's  influence  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  story,  but 
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We  feel   that,  at   this  crisis,  an  earlier   comment   should   be 
peated — "  Nevertheless  the  Jesuit's  aim  was  fully  won." 
A  book  of  such  pretensions  would  be  singularly  incomplete 
ithout  some  attempt  at  the  study  of  womanly  character. 
Mary  Collet  and  Lauretta  are  the  English  and  Italian  loves  of 
tthis  man's  life,  differing  as  they  do  in  most  other  respects, 
trhey  agree  in  being  the  recipients  of  his  leisure  attention  and 
in  loving  him.    Lauretta  is  an  amiable  and  refined  sensualist, 
]Mary  Collet  a  woman  who  has  been  educated  to  that  kind  ot 
intellectual  perception  which  makes  clear-sightedness  possible 
even  when  one  is  in  love.     With  the  exception  of  the  brief 
interview  where  Marv  shows  «:enuine  self  control  and  knowl- 
'  edge  of  her  lovers'  character,  the  author  treats  her  with  a 
deorree  of  ceremony  that  lej^ves  her  outline  rather  vague  on 
the  misty  heights  of  prayer  and  meditation  where  she,  from 
time  to  time  appears.     The  principal  reason  for  not  putting 
her  at  once  into  a  rose  window  as  a  conventionalized  figure, 
where  she  would  appear  to  such  advantage,  seems  to  be  that 
oat  of  the  window  she  can  give  soup  to  the  poor  and  exercise 
her  particular  virtue  of  patience  by  listening  to  their  long- 
winded  complaints  of  rheumatism  and  leaky  roofs.     It  would 
seem  too,  that  philosophy,  religion,  and  good  works  weakened 
a  woman's  hold  on  life  in  those  days  just  as  higher  education 
does  now  ;  for  a  fever  brought  on  by  the  haste  and  excitement 
of  flight  from  England  is  suflicient  to  relieve  Mistress  Collet 
from  the  embarrassment  of  deciding  what  to  do  with   her 
prudent  lover,  while  it  takes  the  force  of  the  plague  to  loosen 
the  wifely  hold  of  Lauretta  when  Inglesant  begins  to  grow 
restless.     Death  by  natural  means  seems  to  be  the  author's 
reward  for  virtuous  women,  death  by  assassination  his  punish- 
ment for  the  vicious  ;  if  a  woman  has  persistently  refused  to  be 
classified  under  either  head,  he  dro[)s  her  out  of  the  story. 

In  the  attempt  to  describe  even  one  life  as  seen  through  the 
medium  of  philosophy,  as  att'ected  by  culture,  as  influenced  by 
religion,  it  must  necessarily  come  to  pass  that  the  same  traits 
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and  features  frequently  claim  our  attention.  The  old  routine 
of  Johnny  before  he  loves,  Johnny  in  love,  and  Johnny  out 
again  is  varied  to  Johnny  in  the  rough,  in  process  of  polish, 
and  fairly  smooth,  to  Johnny  good,  Johnny  bad,  and  devil- 
may-care  Johnny,  finally  to  Johnny  stupid,  Johnny  wise, 
Johnny  satisfied  to  know  nothing,  the  limits  of  these  experi- 
ences serving  to  mark  the  rhythm  of  Johnny's  psalm  of  life 
and  to  assist  the  author  in  his  paragraphing. 

An  air  of  variety  is  given  to  the  fiction  by  footnotes 
scattered  here  and  there  as  if  bv  the  industrious  editor  of  the 
MSS.,  but  they  are  not  of  a  character  to  disturb  the  reader's 
peace  of  mind.  Of  quite  another  order  is  the  sarcasm  which 
adorns  nearly  every  page.  It  is  unique  in  its  manifestations 
and  seems  to  consist  almost  as  .much  in  the  skillful  manage- 
ment of  fact  as  in  the  comments  made  upon  them.  Real  life 
is  made  to  supply  its  own  criticism.  *  A  certain  adroitness  is 
also  shown  in  the  way  in  which  very  common  place  motives 
and  causes  are  made  to  account  for  extraordinary  results. 
Heal  life  is  there  made  to  be  its  own  reductio  ad  aisurdum. 
For  example,  Inglesant,  when  on  the  scaffold,  does  not  refuse 
to  confess  the  truth  because  of  an  elevated  sentiment  of 
loyalty,  but  from  a  nervous  desire  to  get  his  head  cut  off 
quickly  so  that  he  need  not  see  the  gaping  crowd — extreme 
stage  fright  in  other  words.  This  is  a  method  of  character 
study  at  once  daring  and  original. 

The  author  refuses  to  avail  himself  of  the  ordinary  methods 
of  jogging  the  reader's  curiosity.  With  lofty  contempt  of  any 
plans  for  keeping  people  in  the  dark,  he  gives  his  plot  away 
most  recklessly.  This  anticipation  of  the  course  of  the  tale 
adds  to  our  respect  for  the  author  at  the  same  time  that  it 
increases  our  own  tranquillity — a  good  result,  perhaps,  in  an  age 
when  not  all  authors  are  respectable,  and  where  few  readers 
would  take  time  to  find  it  out  if  they  were. 

Bold  in  plan,  original  in  method,  John  Inglesant  is  easier 
read  than  understood,  yet,  like  many  uncoraprehended  things, 
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repays  study.  When  all  has  been  said,  thongh,  we  have  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  we  have  only  been  darkening  counsel  with 
words,  we  have  missed  the  secret  of  the  art  that  forces  us  to 
pity  a  victim  who  rather  enjoys  Jhis  own  suffering,  that 
enables  us  to  respect  a  man  who  was  always  on  the  fence,  that, 
above  all,  keeps  us  interested  in  a  hero  called  Johnny  I 


A  white  light  feU  on  the  waters  blue. 

The  waves  forgot  to  curl, 
They  stretched  straight  over  their  boundary  line. 

Drawn  up  toward  the  gates  of  pearl. 

The  gates  bent  down,  the  white  light  blent 

Earth,  heaven,  sea  and  sky. 
The  crowd  was  stiU,  with  a'half-felt  awe — 

God^s  shadow  passed  by  ! 

That  pale  light  shed  on  each  watcher's  face 

Its  glory  yet  to  be. 
Each  man  looked  up  at  the  woman  he  loved. 

But  the  women  looked  out  to  sea. 

Then  the  sun  shone  out.    Though  the  i)eople  turned 

Each  one  his  chosen  way, 
Still  aU  had  been,  for  a  moment's  space, 

A  part  of  the  Sabbath  that  day  ! 

Sta»de  Farkf  Sunday,  April . 


True,  Europe  used  to  be  the  place  where  all  good  Ameri- 
cans go  when  they  die.  But  so  many  of  the  bad  Americans 
We  thought  it  best  to  go  beforehand  that  the  points  of  in- 
terest seem  rather  to  have  worn  off  the  once  scintillating 
sketches  of  France  and  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  "  glit- 
tered and  drew "  our  Jmothers  so,  when  they  dropped  from 
Grace  Greenwood's  pen,  and  the  plain    glass   beads,  worn 
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smooth,  depend  for  their  color  and  value  on  the  string  which 
threads  them.  Strung  on  Miss  Alcott's  "  Shawl-Straps,"  they 
fairly  danced  in  the  sun.  Adeline  Trafton's  thread  of  story 
was  gay  enough  to  illuminate  them.  We  should  have  thought 
that  the  variegated  thread  of  the  lives  of  "  Three  Vassar  Girls 
Abroad "  might  have  made  of  a  collection  of  necessarily 
hackneyed  scenes  and  incidents,  at  least  an  ornament  where- 
with the  author's  lenient  Alma  Mater  could  have  been  proud 
to  adorn  herself.  Cut  we  lay  down  the  book  with  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  which  verges  upon  indignation. 

Mrs.  Champney  is  that  one  of  our  alumnae  who  is  best 
known  to  the  literary  world.  She  has  chosen  to  bestow  upon 
her  latest  work  a  title  which  not  only  brings  before  the  public 
mind  the  fact  that  she  is  (or  ought  to  be)  an  exponent  of  the 
literary  training  of  our  college,  but  gives  it  a  right  to  expect 
that,  however  neutral  the  plot  which  forms  the  background  of 
her  foreign  patchwork,  the  figures  thereon  shall  be  colored  by 
Hudson  breezes,  talk  as  Vassar  girls  might,  move  like  girls 
trained  to  run  in  our  gymnasium.  But  the  wooden  inanities 
yclept  Maud  VanVechten,  Barbara  Atchison  and  Cecilia 
Boylston,  have  as  little  right  to  a  christening  as  the  Spanish 
peasants  "  unbaptized  stuff."  Yet  they  have  gone  out  before 
the  world  (or  that  small  portion  of  it  which  will  struggle 
through  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  profusely  illustrated 
pages  over  which  they  are  jerked)  for  three  types  of  girl  life 
as  moulded  by  Vassar  influence  and  culture,  portrayed  by  a 
woman  who  has  lived  among  and  of  us.  It  is  not  an  enemy 
that  reproached  us  ;  then  we  could  have  borne  it ! 

The  idea  of  the  book — "  a  guide-book  interpolated  by  the 
remarks  of  three  girls  " — is  perhaps  novel.  But  since  all  their 
remarks  might  just  as  well  have  been  made  by  one  girl,  it 
seems  a  pity  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  name  and  dress 
three,  to  ticket  them  New  York,  Boston,  Black  Hills,  and  to 
provide  them  with  a  chaperone  trade-marked  from  Howell's 
Literary  Emporium.     Mrs.  Arnold  is  not  the  only  bit  of  trans- 
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fer  work  in  the  book.  Its  author  appears  to  have  sandwiched 
her  literary  work  between  chapters  of  the  summer  novels.  We 
wondered,  as  we  read  the  sermon,  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  "crisped  olive  leaf,"  was  so  effective,  whether  she  had  a 
vague  idea  of  simplifying  "  John  Inglesant "  for  the  Vassar 
mind. 

In  Cecilia  Boylston's  love-story  without  an  end,  we  recog- 
nize a  study  for  a  short  story  of  that  recent  school  in  litera- 
ture, whose  motto  seems  to  be,  '*  They  talk  and  they  talk,  but 
they  don't  say  nothin'."  But  not  even  the  fact  that  Cecilia 
has  been  carefully  labeled,  **cold,  irresponsive  and  exact,"  can 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  absurdity  of  her  having  been 
80  intimately  associated  with  Featherstonehaugh  for  weeks, 
and  yet  never  having  spoken  to  him  ''  of  home,  of  Boston,  of 
her  father."  The  absurdity  is  heightened  by  the  fact  of  its  be- 
ing a  Boston  girl  who  is  thus  reticent  on  the  subject  of  her 

native  citv ! 

» 

Not  only  the  conversations,  but  the  descriptions  of  "  Three 
Vassar  Girls  Abroad,"  are  bald,  disjointed  and  inartistic  in  the 
extreme.     "  Oh  dear,"  just  now  moaned  the  class-mate  who 
sits  beside  us,  conscientiously  striving,  for  the  sake  of  '83,  to  do 
her  duty  by  the  book,  ''Jacob  Abbott's  histories  are  a  fairy 
tale  to  it !  "     Mrs.  Champney  seems  to  have  thrown  together 
the  hurried  jottings  of  an  Excelsior  diary  with  an  anxiety  to 
make  a  book  which  is  unaccountable,  since  it  was  not  brought 
out  for  the  holiday  season.    Such  rough,  purposeless  outlining, 
for  instance,  as  that  of  the  dead  baby's  funeral  in  Spain,  is  un- 
pardonable.   The  American  widower  may  be  forgiven  for  his 
objectless  meanderings  through  the  Champs  Elysees,  on  the 
ground  that  he  furnished  raison  (Tttre  for  a  somewhat  hack- 
neyed picture  of  Brother  Jonathan  abroad.     But  her  work  is 
fall  of  just  such  unsightly  embryos.     Haste  and  Indolence, 
always  companion  pieces  of  literary  vice,  here  hang  side  by 
side.   In  this  respect,  the  book  proper  is  in  strange  contrast  to 
its  illostrations  and  mechanical  execution.  Paper  and  type  are 
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superb,  and  the  three  Yassar  girls  on  the  cover  are  as  dair 
as  their  traveling  costume  is  ridiculous,  while  the  pictorial 
leaves  are  the  most  original  part  of  the  whole  thing. 


%AitovB^  $»*!*• 


We  are  very  glad  to  see  the  subject  of  an  Inter-OoUegiato 
Pregs  Association  again  broached  by  the  Acta  Columbiana  and 
the  Williams  Athenaeum.  The  Miscellany  has  heretofore 
preserved  a  discreet  silence  on  this  subject,  for  three  reasons. 
It  was  not  certain  that  the  journals  which  originated  the 
project  would  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the 
organ  of  a  woman's  college  ;  it  was  not  sure  that  its  paternal 
faculty  would  allow  it  to  cooperate  if  invited  ;  and  it  had  not 
quite  made  up  its  mind  whether  or  no  it  wanted  to.  Reas- 
sured on  the  first  head  by  informal  negotiations  with  the 
parties  concerned,  on  the  second  by  an  interview  with  the 
President,  and  on  the  third  by  a  voluble  Board-meeting,  it 
hereby  gives  its  cordial  adherence  to  the  plan,  and  defines  its 
position  as  willing  and  desirous  of  doing  all  in  its  power  to 
further  the  purposes  of  the  Association.  These  it  understands 
to  be  as  follows :  First,  the  elevation  of  the  tone  of  college 
journalism,  not  only  by  the  mental  friction  among  the  maga- 
zines and  papers  enlisted  in  the  Association  from  the  first,  but 
by  the  stimulus  to  all  others  implied  in  the  fact  that  subse- 
quent admission  to  its  ranks  will  depend  only  upon  literary 
merit.  Upon  this  latter  point,  to  our  thinking,  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  whole  thing  depends.  Admission  must  never  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  matter  of  favoritism  between 
individuals  or  colleges.  Secondly,  the  promotion  of  good 
fellowship  and  an  amiable  emulation  between  the  different 
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colleges,  and,  thirdly,  the  inaugaration  of  a  system  wherebv 
each  college  shall  be  made  responsible  for  the  authenticity  o: 
its  own  news.  We  fondly  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  read  college  exchanges  as  coiifidentlr 
as  we  do  the  New  York  Tribune.  We  firmly  believe  th&t  the 
millennium  when  scissors  shall  be  banished  from  the  sanctnm. 
and  the  odious  burden  of  "clipping"  fall  only  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  unhappy  holder  of  the  ''Miscellany  Scraf*- 
Book,"  is  no  further  off  than  next  year.  The  Miscellany  has, 
at  present,  but  one  suggestion  to  make.  It  is  that  the  Associa- 
tion be  international  as  well  as  inter-collegiate,  and  that  the 
Oxford  and  Camhridge  UndergrddvM^a  Journal  and  the 
Girton  Review  be  invited  to  join.  With  this  proposal,  vre 
modestly  retire,  and  await  further  developments. . 


Yassar  is  greatly  in  need  of  improved  facilities  in  the  study 
of  Natural  History.  At  present,  this  is  the  most  poorly  fitted 
out  of  any  department.  Our  Laboratory  is  a  delight  to  our 
souls  because  of  its  excellence,  and  we  are  hardly  less  proud 
of  the  Observatory  which  places  us  on  such  friendly  terms 
with  the  celestial  bodies ;  but  in  the  possession  of  our  museum 
we  have  hardly  the  same  feeling  of  pride.  In  the  first  place^ 
the  Museum  itself  is  not  nearly  so  complete  as  it  should 
be,  and  the  building  which  contains  it  is  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  Aside  from  the 
lack  of  space  for  the  exhibition  of  the  various  collections,  the 
room  for  the  use  of  Natural  History  students  is  wholly  unfit 
for  such  work.  In  a  room  hardly  large  enough  for  ten  or 
twelve  how  can  twice  that  number  work  with  any  degree  of 
comfort  or  success  ?  There  would  be  a  greater  possibility  of 
attaining  the  latter  point  were  the  room,  poor  though  it  is, 
fitted  up  as  it  should  be.  At  present,  Prof.  Dwight  is  obliged 
to  lend  his  own  dissecting  tools  to  supply  the  lack  which 
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exists.  It  seems  a  great  pity  that  the  department  which 
might  be  of  great  interest  and  profit  under  such  a  competent 
and  enthusiastic  teacher  as  Prof.  Dwight  should  fail  in  any 
particle  of  possible  success  for  lack  of  sufficient  means  to 
properly  pursue  the  work.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  kind 
friends  who  are  interested  in  the  College  and  its  needs  will 
bear  this  in  mind  to  such  purpose  that  we  shall  soon  have  a 
new  Museum,  as  perfect,  in  its  way,  as  our  Laboratory. 


We  have  had  preparatory  essays,  upper  class  example,  and 
editorials,  on  the  subject  of  "  twenty  mmutes  in  the  Reading 
Room."  This  promoter  of  a  healthy  circulation  of  general 
information  has  been  offered  to  us  under  a  variety  of  sugar 
coatings — as  a  rest  for  the  weary,  as  a  new  field  for  the  dig,  as 
a  pleasure  ground  for  the  playfully  disposed.  The  Beading 
Room  has  been  indefatigably  recommended  as  a  sort  of  mental 
food  which  cannot  be  nibbled  too  often  in  the  intervals  of  the 
more  substantial  diet  of  the  study.  Nor  can  it.  A  habit  of 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  current  events  of  the  day  is 
invaluable,  but  one  which  can  be  supplemented,  we  think,  in  a 
way  not  very  often  emphasized  by  the  eloquence  of  Preparatory 
rhetoric,  the  example  of  upper  classes,  or  the  "mightiness"  of  the 
editorial  pen.  How  many  of  us  are  intimate  with  the  library  ? 
There  is,  of  course,  no  student  who  has  not  an  acquaintance 
with  it,  or  does  not,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  read  its  books, 
but  we  fancy  the  number  not  very  large  of  those  who  know 
the  resources  of  the  library,  or  feel  perfectly  at  home  in  any 
except  the  "  novel  comer."  That  is  very  entertaining,  I  admit, 
but  not,  as  yet,  inexhaustible,  and  one  has  no  idea,  until  she 
tries  it,  of  the  pleasure  of  a  little  exploration,  which  might 
easily  be  carried  on  in  the  time  usually  spent  before  the 
favorite  case  grumbling — in  the  library  whisper  of  course — 
because  there  is  nothing  in  but  second  volumes.     We  do  not 
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mean  to  recommend  an  exhaustive  research,  bat  only  a  socia- 
ble look  or  two,  perhaps,  at  rows  of  books,  whose  backs  alone 
are  an  education.  But  a  late  Miboellant  article  has  given  oi 
rather  a  high  opinion  of  feminine  literary  curiosity,  and  led  us 
to  believe  that  no  o^irl  would  be  content  with  a  back  view  of 
the  dryest  author — even  Herbert  Spencer,  if  she  happened  to 
run  across  him. 

The  conventional  introduction  of  books  through  the  medium 
of  the  library  register  leads  to  a  very  proper  relationship  with 
them,  no  doubt,  but  it  has  not  the  charm  of  irregularity.  We 
have  found  out  the  delight  of  reading  books  informally,  of 
getting  their  secrets  by  surprise,  and  we  recommend  it. 


And  now  the  "  Scheme  for  the  presentation  of  essays  "  has 
swung  long  enough  on  the  bulletin  board  and  everyone  is  well 
enough  acquamted  with  the  times  of  her  sacrifices  for^  the 
Miscellany  to  put  in  a  word.     Everyone  who  writes  essays 
ought  to  have  a  sneaking  hope  that  they  would   be  good 
enough  for  the  Misc.     I  hear  an  invidious  voice  say  "stupid 
or  heavy  enough  you  mean,"  but  I  don't.    The  supply,  dear 
friends,  regulates  the  demand.    We  do  not  aim  at  competing 
with  the  Princeton  Hevieio  or  the  British  Quarterly.    We  do 
not  want  all  our  articles  on  ''  Men,"  as  the  phrase  goes ;  or 
articles  whose  gist  lies   in  a  title  of  a  dozen  sesquipedalian 
words  which  drag  over  the  top  of  two  pages,  and  have  to  be 
cut  oflF  in  the  middle  and  left  with  the  tattered  fringe,  etc. 
The  matter  of  these  essays,  too,  consists  frequently  of  mere 
diflFerentiation  of  each  word  and  an  arrangement  back  end 
front.     At  other  colleges  the  editorial  boards  are  chosen  by 
the  out-going  boards  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
articles  contributed  by  the  aspirants  to  fame  in  college  jour- 
nalism ;   and  we  wish  there  was  aspiration  of  that  kind  at 
Vassar.    At  all  events,  could  not  the  students  be  persuaded  to 
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write  on  more  varied  topics  ?  Historical  sketches,  debates, 
poetry,  tales,  anything  to  break  up  the  all-pervading  "  melan- 
choly literary "  criticism,  against  which  all  protest,  saying 
there  is  no  difference  between  "  Lit."  and  "  De  Temp,"  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  magazine  is  only  weak,  second-hand 
literary  criticism,  too.  Please  "  brace "  and  write  on  some 
new  topics  even  if  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  analysis  from  some 
one  who  has  written  on  the  same  topic.  We  haye  a  large  and 
varied  assortment  and  will  cheerfully  manufacture  to  order. 
Anyone  who  will  promise  an  article  and  wants  an  analysis, 
drop  their  request,  before  nine  o'clock,  in  the  Misc.  box  at 
the  door  ot  Room  N. 


Oar  friends  unconnected  in  any  way  with  the  college  (tech- 
nically called  "  outsiders  ")  are  sadly  neglectful  of  their  duty, 
^ot  in  the  line  of  criticism  and  advice,  oh,  no !  the  quality  of 
theae  is  excellent  and  the  quantity  abundant.     With  their 
nneqaalled    opportunities  for    judging  of    the  workings  of 
Vassar — since,  forsooth,   some  of    them    actually   visit    the 
college  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  seen 
ft  Vassar  girl  in  the  street,  or  have  read  the  daily  papers' 
account  of  the  Junior  party — they  pass  most  valuable  judg- 
ment upon  everything  connected  with  us,  from  our  clothes  up 
to  our  souls.    "  Outsiders  "  think  that  we  are  "  extravagant ;" 
"outsiders"  say  that  Vassar  College  hurries  her  students  into 
an  untimely  grave ;  "  outsiders  "  think  that  our  corridors  are 
not  kept  in  proper  order ;  and,  this  year,  "  outsiders "  disap- 
prove of  allowing  seniors  to  go  driving.      Now,  we  realize 
hlly  the  superior  advantages  afforded  to  outsiders  to  judge 
^hat  is  best  for  us.     We  feel  that  those  who  can  have  no 
possible  means  of  knowing  the  amount  of  our  caterer^s  bills, 
or  the  number  of  times  that  our  9ld  dresses  are  made  over ; 
^ho  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  hygienic  regulations  of  the 
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college ;  who  see  the  building  only  at  commencement  time^ 
when,  of  course,  since  the  students  are  in  the  midst  of  their  final 
packing,  everything  ought  to  be  in  exquisite  order;  and  who- 
know  nothing  whatever  of  those  who  drive  or  of  their 
previous  experience  in  this  harmful  and  dangerous  pastime — 
we  feel  that  these  people,  entirely  unprejudiced  as  they  are  by 
any  knowledge  of  what  they  are  talking  about,  are  preemi- 
nently fitted  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
college.  And  we  find  fault  with  them  just  here.  They  have^ 
no  right  to  hide  their  candle  under  a  bushel,  to  trust  its' 
uncertain  rumor  to  waft  to  our  ears  their  sage  remarks  and 
suggestions ;  they  ought  to  send  delegates  to  the  faculty 
meetings,  and  aid  "the  nine"  to  decide  what  is  for  our  good. 
Really  it  is  a  great  pity  that  our  beloved  "outsiders,"  who 
spend  so  much  valuable  time  and  breath  in  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  college,  should  not  apply  their  energy  where  it 
would  exert  its  full  force.  For  their  comfort  we  will  tell  them 
that,  even  now,  their  sweetness  is  not  altogether  wasted  on 
the  desert  air,  that  privileges  have  been  curtailed  and  restric- 
tions laid  because  "  outsiders  say  so  and  so ;"  but  they  ought 
to  consider  how  much  greater  would  be  their  influence  if 
exerted  directly.  We  know  that  the  faculty  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  advice,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Vassar  College  would  straightway  develop  into  a 
model  institution,  should  "  outsiders  "  only  awake  to  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  their  duty. 


-♦•♦■ 


HOME  MATTERS. 


Dr.  Lord  lectured  in  the  chapel  on  Oct.  20,  taking  Dante  as 
his  subject.  Dr.  Lord's  introduction  was,  in  effect,  an  analysis 
of  the  characterand  influence  of  poets  and  poetry.  He  denied 
that  mere  skill  in  versification  makes  a  poet,  defining  the 
position  of  poetry  as  that  of  a  creator  of  language,  and  the 
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medium  of  the  loftiest  sentiment.  He  spoke  of  the  rarity  of 
great  poets,  and  the  certainty  that  they  will  live  in  history. 
The  speaker  then  passed  to  a  short  criticism  of  Dante's 
character,  which  he  said  was  intense  and  powerful,  and  to  a 
sketch  of  his  remarkable  boyhood,  touching  rapidly  upon  the 
character  of  his  later  life,  and  speaking  emphatically  of  the 
influence  which  Beatrice  exerted  upon  him.  A  criticism  of  the 
"Inferno"  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Lord,  while  giving  full 
credit  to  its  transcendent  merit,  spoke  of  the  impossibility  of 
its  appreciation  without  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  then  compared  the  "  Inferno  " 
with  the  "Paradiso,"  written  later,  and  closed  with  an  effec- 
tive eulogiura  upon  the  singular  author  who  had  made  the 
subject  of  his  address.  We  regret  that  our  space  permits  but 
an  imperfect  report  of  so  admirable  a  lecture. 


Dr.  Lord's  lecture  on  Dante  was  followed  bv  one  on 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  which  he  gave  an  entertaining 
description  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  as  one  in  which  women 
leignod.  Dr.  Lord  followed,  in  his  lecture,  the  career  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  from  her  obscure  childhood  to  her  first 
marriage  with  the  brilliant  Scarron,  and  then  dwelt  at  some 
length  upon  her  life  with  him,  his  death,  and  her  subsequent 
alliance  with  the  kinff.  The  lecturer  analvzed  the  motives  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  in  accepting  her  questionable  position 
at  court,  but  gave,  as  his  conclusion,  the  opinion  that,  though 
a  politic  and  ambitious  woman,  she  was  a  virtuous  and  bril- 
liant one.  After  a  short  review  of  the  trials  of  this  remarkable 
^oman  in  her  position  as  the  unacknowledged  wife  of 
Wis,  Dr.  Lord  concluded  his  address  by  pointing  out  the 
tfue  medium  to  be  sought  by  women,  between  the  position  of 
wciety  queens  and  that  of  simple  housewifes. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  of  October,  Mr.  J.  W.  flarmor» 
delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Lyceum  on  the  subject  of  the  phono — 
graph.     He  gave  a  short  description  of  its  construction,  show- 
ing how  it  resembled  the  human  ear,  and  how,  by  reproducing" 
the  vibration   of  the  air  caused   by   the  voice,  the   sounds 
themselves  could   be  reproduced.      He  then   told   how    the 
deafness  of  Mr.  Edison  led  to  this  discovery,  and  was  the  means 
of  giving  this  curious,  though  not  very  practical,  machine  to 
the  world. 

The  praises  of  Vassar  have  been  sung  under  many  strange 
circumstances,  but  then,  for  the  first  time,  inanimate  nature 
took  up  the  strain,  and  did  its  part  in  paying  homage  to  our 
college.  After  the  lecturer  had  illustrated  the  different  powers 
of.  the  machine,  he  gave  the  members  of  his  audience  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  its  strength.  His  invitation  was  responded  to 
much  more  promptly  than  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  the 
hour  was  rendered  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive. 


In  spite  of  having,  for  a  week  beforehand,  prepared  our 
minds  for  unusual  splendor,  if  we  had  wandered  unawares 
into  Society  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Oct.  28th,  I  am 
sure  that  our  childish  belief  in  Prince  Percinets  and  fairy  god- 
mothers would  have  been  revived.  It  was  not  a  room  with 
a  bare  expanse  of  wall  and  filled  with  dull  yellow  benches  that 
met  our  eyes.  Soft  curtains  hung  in  the  place  of  the  old 
wooden  shutters ;  pictures  and  cabinets  had  sprung  from  the 
wall  as  if  b\'  magic ;  flowers  blossomed  everywhere ;  and  in 
one  corner  was  a  grotto  fit  for  Titania  herself.  In  the  centre 
was  a  miniature  lake  filled  with  a  nectar  suitable  for  the  bridal 
feast  of  Cinderella.  We  were  called  back  to  the  realities  of 
life  by  a  greeting  from  the  Glee  Club  and  President  of  '85. 
They  were  responded  to  by  '86.  The  speeches  were  more 
elaborately  decorated  with  rhetorical  j)auses  than  eloquence 
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demanded,  but  they  fully  expressed  the  friendship  and  good 
will  that  '85  and  '86  feel  toward  each  other  After  our  pretty 
little  dancing  programmes  had  been  called  into  use,  we 
marched  into  the  gymnasium,  where^  we  were  treated  to  a 
most  delightful  supper.  The  dancing  ended  with  Sir  Roger 
deCoverley  graced  by  the  participating  of  several  members  of 
the  faculty.  After  the  glee  club  of  '85  had  sung  us  a  farewell, 
we  shook  hands  with  the  presidents  and  walked  back  in  the 
moonlight  to  dream  of  our  Junior  party,  which,  we  were  told, 
was  the  only  entertainment  that  could  surpass  the  Sophomore 
party. 


♦•» 


COLLEGK  NOTKS. 

Miss  Finch  has  been  appointed  President's  Secretary. 

A  fire  occurred  on  the  fifth,  last  month,  caused  bv  the 
ignition,  from  a  match,  of  the  curtains.  The  flames  wtMo 
extinguished  by  one  of  the  students,  whose  charred  hands  bore 
witness  to  her  bravery. 

Dr.  Caldwell  addressed  the  Society  for  Religious  Inquiry 
Oct.  15th. 

A  new  music-room  and  four  new  pianos  have  been  added  to 
Hasic  Hall. 

The  Student's  Association  have  voted  to  defray,  by  volun 
tary  contributions,  the  debt  of  J^2()o  still  existing  on  the  Vassar 
Song  Book.  Even  when  this  amount  is  paid,  there  still 
remains  a  debt  due  to  members  of  the  committee  who  have 
generously  met  the  required  payments  with  their  own  private 
funds.  We  should  think  that  the  students  and  alumnae  of  Vas- 
sar College  woud  feel  enough  loyalty  toward  their  alma  mater 
not  to  permit  that  a  collection  of  her  songs  should  be  a  pecu- 
niary failure  for  lack  of  purchasers. 
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The  committee  for  Alpha's  hall-meeting  has  been  appointed. 
Miss  Poinier  is  chairman. 

Dr.  Allen  has  given  two  of  her  course  of  lectures  to  the 
students — the  first  on  the  Color  and  Material  of  Clothing,  the 
second  on  Ventilation  in  Dress.  Frequent  lectures  by  the 
resident  physician  are  a  very  desirable  thing,  and  we  are  f^lad 
to  see  that  a  movement  is  being  made  to  secure  them. 

Ludovici  is  to  be  the  class-photographer  of  '83. 

New  iron  dumb-bells  have  been  provided  for  the  gymnasium. 

Miss  West  has  been  appointed  to  fill  Miss  Meeker's  position 
as  Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  Eeligious  Inquiry  ;  Miss 
Spaflford  has  been  elected  Corresponding-Secretary  in  place  of 
Miss  Adams. 

Mr.  Lawrence  preached  at  the  college,  Oct.  8th. 

The  Philalethean  constitution  has  been  revised  by  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Miss  Foos  was  chairman. 

One  of  Prof.  Dwight's  exceedingly  pleasant  and  profitable 
mineralogical  excursions  went  to  Silvan  Lake,  Oct.  21st. 

The  College  Glee  Club  has,  at  last,  been  organized,  and  has 
begun  active  operations.  Rehearsals,  conducted  by  Dr.  Ritter, 
are  to  be  held  every  Wednesday  afternoon.  Miss  Valleau  is 
President  of  the  Club. 

Miss  Goodsell  has  addressed  the  students  on  the  subject  of 
Sunday  evening  calls.  Hereafter  the  faculty  and  teachers  will 
be  at  home  for  formal  or  informal  calls  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day evenings  ;  but  they  prefer  to  receive,  upon  Sunday 
evening,  only  those  students  with  whom  their  relations  are 
most  informal. 
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The  election  of  freshman  class  ofl9cers  for  the  present 
semester  has  resulted  as  follows :  President,  Miss  Tittle  ;  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Fox;  Secretary,  Miss  Vosburgh;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Bagley. 

Senior  parldr  opened  Nov.  10th. 

Mr.  George  Fox,  head  of  the  classical  department  of  the 
^New  Haven  High  School,  visited  the  college  last  month. 

Dr.  Lord's  lecture  on  "  Solomon,"  delivered  in  the  chapel 
Oct.  22nd,  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  innovation  in  the  way 
of  Sunday  evening  instruction.  The  lecture  was  interesting 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  close  attention  of  the  audience  gave 
evidence  of  their  thorough  appreciation. 

An  owl  was  caught  in  the  corridors,  Oct.  26th. 

The  various  classes  celebrated  Hallow  E'en  on  Saturday 
evening,  Oct.  28th.  The  seniors'  entertainment  took  the  form 
of  a  golden  wedding  ;  the  juniors',  that  of  a  minstrel  perform- 
ance ;  the  sophomores  gave  the  freshmen  the  usual  sophomore 
party  in  Society  Hall.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  juniors  were 
summoned  to  the  Lecture  Room,  and  when  all  were  assembled 
the  seniors  appeared  and  treated  them  to  a  song  and  a  shower 
of  apples  in  return  for  a  frisky  little  prank  perpetrated  by 
their  younger  sister  on  Saturday  evening.  Miss  Goodsell  then 
donated  to  the  two  classes  a  welcome  basket  of  nuts  and 
raisins. 

Sir  Eichard  Temple,  governor  of  Bengal,  visited  the  college 
this  month. 

Miss  Goodsell  entertained  the  faculty  and  seniors  in  her 
parlor  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  3rd. 


•«► 
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PERSONALS. 

'69. 
Miss  Daniels,  of  '69,  spent  the  sammer  in  Europe. 

Married,  Nov.  8th,  1882,  in  New  York  city,  Mtss  Lily  Beers^ 
of  '69,  to  Mr.  L6on  Berthelot. 

'75. 

Miss  Maltby,  of  '75,  is  acting  as  manager  of  Nassau  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. 

Married,  Oct.  5th,  1882,  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Miss  Lucy  W. 
Kellogg,  of  '75,  to  Edward  H.  English,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

'78. 

Married,  July  27,  1882,  Miss  M.  A.  White,  of  '78,  to  Mr. 
Rufus  B.  McClenon.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClenon  are  teach- 
ing in  Geneva,  Wis. 

'81. 

Miss  Bush,  of  '81,  is  teaching  in  Holgood's  Seminary, 
Oxford,  N.  C. 

Miss  Stockwell,  of  '81,  is  taking  a  postgraduate  course  at 
the  college. 

'82. 

Miss  Easton,  of  '82,  is  teaching  in  Miss  Irwin's  school,  De- 
Lancy  Place,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Dart,  of  '82,  is  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Norwich 
Academy,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Miss  Warren,  of  '82,  is  associate  teacher  in  the  department 
of  mathematics  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Studies  at 
Homct 
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Misses  Buckland  and  Schailer  will  study  art  in  New  York, 
this  winter. 

Miss  Brown,  formerly  of  '82,  is  studying  medicine  in 
New  York. 

'85. 

Miss  Leonard,  of  '85,  acted  as  watering-place  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times^  last  summer. 

Miss  Marion  Johns,  a  graduate  in  '82  from  the  School  of 
Music,  is  teaching  in  Miss  S.  V.  H.  Butler's  school,  in  Pough- 
keepsie. 

Miss  Kalbfleisch  is  studying  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
Boston  University. 

The  following  students  have  visited  college  during  the  past 
month  :  Misses  Wheeler  and  Taylor  of  '82,  Miss  Lapham  of 
'76,  Mrs.  Robertson-Robertson  of  Liverpool,  Eng.,  and  Miss 
Ella  Filson. 


exchange:  notes. 

The  grayish  blue  cover  of  the  Girton  Review  is  a  new  and 
very  agreeable  feature  on  our  exchange  table.  We  fancy  the 
** Printed  for  Private  Circulation"  on  the  outside  has  an 
exclusive  and  English  look,  but,  turning  back  the  cover,  we 
find  nothing  but  the  most  cordial  and  generous  communica- 
tiveness. Having,  but  a  moment  before,  noticed,  in  a  college 
paper,  a  sketch  of  the  Oxford  man's  life,  we  were  struck  by 
the  emphasis  placed  on  the  athletic  games  at  Oxford.  But 
the  tone  of  the  Meview  indicates  that  the  habit  of  vigorous 
outdoor  life  is  an  English  collegiate,  not  an  Oxford  collegiate 
one.  The  friendly  notices  of  match  games,  and  country 
excursions,  make  a  pleasant  element  in  the  paper,  which,  as 
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might  be  expected,  is  decidedly  saperior  in  tone  to  the 
average  college  sheet.  Expecially  we  observe,  in  the  Girton 
Jievt&iOy  the  earnest  air  of  women  who  feel  themselves  engaged 
in  a  work  worthy  of  their  mettle.  The  literary  excellence  of 
the  paper  is  worthy  of  attention,  while  "The  Experience  of  a 
'  Little  Go ' "  proves  that  humor  is  not  excluded,  by  more 
serious  pursuits,  from  the  life  of  a  Girton  college  woman. 

Among  the  numerous  exchanges  which  have  changed  their 
appearance  during  the  summer  none  have  made  greater 
improvement  in  so  doing  than  the  Brunonian.  To  be  sure,  a 
more  elaborate  design  would  be  rather  more  in  keeping  with 
the  aesthetic  color  of  the  cover,  but  we  suppose  the  fact  of  tbe 
peculiar  adaptability  of  the  color  to  the  name  of  the  college  it 
represents  shows  design  enough  to  make  up  for  lack  of  pic. 
torial  art.  The  literary  matter  of  the  Brunonian  is  certainly 
an  improvement  over  previous  issues,  for  which  the  present 
boardjof  editors  are  to  be  congratulated.  Although,  as  yet, 
this  publication  is  hardly  up  to  the  standard  of  other  college 
journals,  yet  it  seems  to  be  advancing  more  steadily  to  the 
desired  goal  than  ever  before. 

The  Butger*s  Targum^  for  October,  has  many  well  written 
articles,  but  no  one  of  which  we  more  cordially  approve  than 
the  editorial  on  the  subject  of  debating  societies.  Ability  for 
prompt  and  finished  speaking  on  diverse  topics  is  so  necessary 
in  our  American  life  that  one  is  surprised  at  its  rarity.  And 
while  public  life  furnisbes,  of  course,  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  discipline  in  elocution,  the  habit  of  early  and  frequent 
debate  is  the  best  educator.  We  are  glad  to  see  thai  the  f^t 
is  emphasized  by  the  Targitm. 

If  there  is  one  quotation  which  we  are  more  pleased  to 
make  than  any  other  from  our  exchanges  this  month  it  is  this, 
from  the  Willistonian  :  "  We  adopt  the  Misoellany^s  sugges- 
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tion  in  regard  to  our  advertisements."  It  is  not  particularly 
because  our  vanity  is  tickled,  but  because  of  the  spirit  which 
prompted  the  hearty  acceptance  of  a  well-meant  criticism. 
Were  this  spirit  more  frequently  met  with,  the  Exchange 
Department  of  a  paper  might  be  a  source  of  real  benefit  to  its 
readers  instead  of  being  a  collection  of  witty  remarks  at 
others'  expense,  as  is  the  case  at  present. 

The  direct,  straight-forward  tone  of  the  Kansas  Review  is 
particularly  pleasing  and  refreshing ;  it  is  as  keen  and  breezy 
as  the  month  which  brought  it  forth.  An  interested  friend 
said  the  other  day,  "Why  didn't  the  Miscklla^ny  *  jump  on  ' 
the  Couranfs  story,  A  Vassar  Mash  ? "  The  most  obvious 
answer  would  seem  to  be  because  there  wasn't  enough  to  the 
story  to  making  jumping  on  it  a  possibility.  (All  rights  of  mak- 
ing jokes  on  tbe  size  of  our  feet  are  reserved.)  On  the  whole 
the  Courant  shines  in  fact,  rather  than  fiction  ;  the  Exchange 
Department  of  the  November  number  is  particularly  strong. 

That  monthly  duty  of  "  running  through  the  magazine 
side  "  of  the  reading-room,  which  most  of  us  feel  incumbent 
upon  us,  would  be  in  no  danger  of  becoming  perfunctory,  if 
every  magazine  spread  before  us  every  month  such  a  table  of 
contents  as  does  the  November  Century  !  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  become  a  pleasure  fairly  burdensome.  Howell's  arti- 
cle on  James,  and  James'  article  on  Venice,  demand  each  a 
separate  easy  chair,  a  wood  fire,  and  a  November  evening  all 
to  itself.  The  article  on  Bellevue  Training  School  should  be 
of  especial  interest  to  our  students.  In  publishing  "The  Chris> 
tian  League  of  Connecticut,"  the  Century  appears  to  be  about 
to  invert  the  practice  which  obtains  in  some  religious  weeklies, 
of  printing  a  column  headed  "  Secular,"  to  be  read  on  Saturday 
nights,  and  to  furnish  reading  matter  "  For  Sunday  Only."  We 
wish  we  had  space  to  speak  of  every  article  in  this,  the  most 
remarkable  issue  which  the  Century  has  ever  put  forth. 
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St.  Nicholas  is  almost  as  exceptionally  good.  Its  colored 
frontispiece  reminds  ns  of  the  palmy  days — how  long  back 
they  look  to  us ! — of  the  Atlantic  Almanac.  Its  most  notice- 
able features  are  the  first  installment  of  a  delightful  story  of 
boy-life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe's  lovely 
illustrated  poem,  and  a  long  account  of  the  small  boy  who  for 
once  in  a  way  made  the  White  House  homelike  by  his  boyish 
pranks. 

The  salient  point  of  this  month's  Atlantic  is  a  review  of  A 
Modem  Instance— :&\kQ\i  a  review  as  alone  is  worthy  of  the 
story,  lengthy  and  deep,  treating  the  work  as  the  profound 
psychological  study  which  it  really  is.  In  "  Two  on  a  Tow- 
er," Mr.  Hardy  is  maintaining  a  reputation  already  quite  well 
established,  for  drawing  out  a  most  novel  and  delightful  open- 
ing situation  to  a  conclusion  which  almost  any  one  else  could 
have  reached  a  little  more  easily  and  naturally. 


•4» 


YASSAB   DIALOGUES. 

Scene,  a  Senior  Parlor. — First  Student  {vedAmgdloxxA  from 
Porter):  "'The  human  being  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
perceived  even  a  pebble  as  a  man  till  he  has  brought  into 
action,'"  etc.  Second  Student  {ive^h.  from  Darwin):  *'But  I 
don't  understand  how  anyone  could  see  the  embryonic  man 
in  a  pebble  !  " 

Professor :  "  Now,  Miss ,  look  at  this  post.    What 

do  you  perceive?"     Student  (looking  hard  at  professor) :  "  A 
stick  in  front  of  me." 

Scene,  Dinino-Room. — Miss  S.  calls  Miss  C.'s  attention  at 
the  critical  moment  when  Miss  C.  is  passing  the  cruet. 
Miss  S''  Oh  !  oh !  See  what  a  pickle  you've  put  me  in  ! 
Miss  C  (crushingly) :   "  That's  because  you  were  a  gerkin. 
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l^rofessor :  "  The  next  point  is  *  states  of  mind.'  Miss  J., 
describe  your  present  state  of  mind." 

Jfiss  J,:  "You  told  us,  professor,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  describe  a  simple  thing ! "    Sensation. 

Professor:  "The  agnostic  may  be  briefly  described  as  the 

Knownothingist  of  philosophy.    Passing  that  point,  Miss 

may  tell  what  she  knows  of  sense — perception. 

i'** ;  "  Professor,  I  am  an  agnostic." 


Scene,  Labobatoby. — First  Stvdent  (pensively  regarding  the 
action  of  HNO ,,  con,  with  Na  of  her  skin) :  "  Now,  I  wonder, 
is  my  mind  active  or  passive  in  this  sensation?" 

Second  Student :  "  Reactive,  of  course." 

Prominent  member  of  "  Religious  Inquiry  "  to  its  President, 
^^ho  has  been  laying  wild  wagers  :  "  Now,  if  I  ever  hear  you 
fc^^t  two  cents  again,  I'll  have  you  asked  to  resign." 

Pres.  R.  I.  (doubtfully),  "  I  thought  you  wanted  a  good 
Person  lor  president  of  '  Religious.'  " 

Prominent  Member  (triumphantly),  "  Exactly ! " 

Pres.  of  R.  I.  (exultingly),  "  Then  you  ought  to  be  glad  to 
get  a  better ! " 
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How  to  Succeed.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  N.  Y. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  a  series  on  practical  subjects  of 
Universal  interest.  It  contains  a  number  of  essays,  setting 
^orth  the  principles  of  success  in  public  life,  in  the  various 
Professions  and  in  art,  from  the  pens  of  such  reliable  authori- 
ties as  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Edmunds,  Rev.  John  Hall,  Dr.  Damrosch, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  others  of  equal  merit.  The  book  is 
\rell  worth  the  attention  of  everyone. 
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We  have  also  received  from  the  same  publishers,  "Sketching 
in  Water  Colors  "  and  "  Drawing  in  Black  and  White."  Both 
are  concise,  practical  treatments  of  the  subjects  and  are  fitted 
to  be  of  much  value  to  a  student  of  Art  in  these  forms. 
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''  MISERY." 


The  mountains  of  Western  Pennsylvania  give  rude  shelter 
to  a  peculiar  people.  The  long  cold  winters  would  kill  oflf  any 
but  the  strong,  while  the  rocky,  mountainous  farms  would  not 
afford  a  living  to  any  but  the  industrious.  So,  in  the  course 
of  the  long  cold  winters  and  of  the  short  unfruitful  summers, 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  has  made  the  "Pennsylvania 
Dutch  "  a  strong,  sober,  hard-working,  economical,  independ- 
ent, sensible  people,  who  combine  the  energy  of  the  Yankee 
with  the  stability  and  prudence  of  the  German.  A  people 
who  are  too  practical  to  waste  any  time  in  sentiment,  and  too 
industriouL  and  self  satisfied  to  tolerate  shiftlessness  or  poverty. 

It  was  amon^  these  people  that  "  Misery  "  was  born  and 
"raised."     She  was  a  child  of  the  soil  and  grew  as  the  crops 
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grew,  because  she  had  to.  It  was  one  of  the  necessary  evils 
that  followed  from  her  birth.  No  one  in  particular  took  any 
interest  in  her,  and  she  certainly  took  very  little  in  herself, 
until  one  day  her  mother,  a  stern,  overworked,  d ragged-out 
woman,  gave  up  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  left  a  little 
baby  in  "  Misery's  "  arms. 

Poor  woman !  She  had  been  too  busy  to  pay  much  attention 
to  *'  Misery,"  and  had  let  the  girl  take  care  of  herself  as   best 
she  could  ;  but,  as  the  mother  realized  that  all  of  her  work  a.nd 
trouble  would  fall  on  "  Misery's "  shoulders,  her  heart  ached 
for  her  child,  and  the  rest  that  she  had  longed  for  and  which 
was  so  near  to  her,  did  not  look  so  inviting.     For  the  first 
time,  "Misery"   saw  the   tears  pouring   down    the    wasted, 
sunken  cheeks  as  the  poor,  repressed,  ignorant   woman  tried 
to  tell  her  that  she  would  have  to    be    a  mother    to  the 
baby.     "  Do  the  best  you  can,  and  perhaps  the  Lord'U  keep 
you.    Ef  you  and  the  baby  could  only  get  on  without  me — I'd 
be  glad  to  die,  for  I'm  clear  tired  out."    Then  later   and 
fainter,  "Be  a  good  girl.  Misery,  you're  all  the  baby's  got," 
and  died. 

"  Misery's "  first  feeling  was  sorrow  and  loneliness — her 
mother  and  their  dog  had  made  up  her  world.  Then,  as  she 
remembered  what  her  mother  had  said  about  the  baby,  she 
began,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  to  feel  that  she  counted 
for  something.  All  her  old  careless  animal  existence  fell  away 
from  her,  and  she  began  to  really  live;  for  she  had  found 
something  to  live  for. 

"  To  be  a  mother  to  it !"  That  meant  a  great  deal  to  Mis- 
ery. She  knew  well  that  it  was  the  mother  who  bad  toiled 
night  and  day  to  feed  and  clothe  the  family,  while  the  father 
loafed  in  the  village  tavern.  She  could  remember  how  often 
she  had  wakened  in  the  night  and  listened  to  the  whirr  of  the 
spinning  wheel,  and  the  £,teady  walk  across  the  room  as  her 
mother  paced  back  and  forth  through  the  long  hours.  Now^ 
the  burden  of  life  had  come  to  her,  and  what  strength  did  the 
jX)or  girl  possess  to  help  her  bear  the  double  load  ? 
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Life  had  been  anything  but  bright  to  Misery.     It  had  been 
hunger  and  cold  and  hard  work,  as  far  back  as  she  could  re- 
niember.     Her  mother  and  her  dog  had  been  her  two  friends  ; 
for  instead    of   making  any    more  at  the  school  to  which 
she  had  been  driven  every  winter,  she   had   only   increased 
the  dislike  and  suspicion  of  which  she  had  always  been  the  ob- 
ject by  striking  back    whenever  she   was  struck.     She  was 
*  poor  Mac  Vickor's  girl  "  to  teacher  and  scholar,  who  made 
^he  vague  reproach  felt  by  definite  snubs  whenever  occasion 
Offered.    Misery's  spirit  was  not  the  kind  to  stand  such  treat- 
ment quietly.     She  was  strong  and  brave,  and  did  not  hesitate 
^<>  inflict  the  punishment  they  deserved.     Bruised  limbs  and 
*^^ads  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  the  shocked  teacher  and 
J^^rents,  until  Misery  was  pronounced  a  dangerous  young  sav- 
^•^,  as  she  was.     It  was  the  teacher  who  had  changed  her 
^ame  Missouri  to   the  "  Misery  "  that  had  clung  to  her  ever 
^ince.     It  was  nothing  but  a  "joke"  called  forth  by  the  ex- 
l>ression  of  w^ant  and  wretchedness  on  the  girl's  face ;  but  it 
^'as  a  joke  that  made  Misery  tremble  with  anger  whenever 
^he  heard  the  name  spoken. 

But  dark  as  her  childhood  had  been,  it  seemed  to  Misery,  on 
the  day  after  her  mother's  funeral,  that  itlooketl  bright  beside 
the  darkness  of  the  future.     She  had  taken  the  babv  in  her 
arms  and  had  gone  out  behind  the  house  to  a  little  hill,  whence 
she  was  looking  down  the  road  for  the  first  glimpse  of  her 
father.     She  had  been  working  hard  all  day,  and  had  just  fin- 
ished getting  supper,  and  this  was  about  the  first  chance  she 
had  had  to  think  since  her  mother  had  died.     Her  forehead 
was  puckered  in  deep,  anxious  wrinkles,  and  the  tears  ^re 
standing  in  her  eyes.     She  quickly  brushed   them  off  as  they 
began  to  roll  down  her  cheeks.     She  had  no  time  for  crying. 
Sorrow  is  relieved  by  tears  but  not  worry,  and  her  worry  was 
so  great  that  the  sorrow  had  to  be  kept  down.     She  thought 
and  thought  over  the  great  question  of  keeping  soul  and  body 
together  in  the  baby,  her  father,  herself,  and  the  dog,  until  the 
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do^  barked  at  her  father  coming  up  the  road,  and  she  hurrie^::^ 
down  to  the  house  to  put  their  scanty  meal  on  the  table. 

In  the  time  that  followed,  Misery  showed  herself  made  o: 
the  same  material  as  her  mother.     Things  went  along  a  trifl 
worse  than  they  had  before,  but  still  they  kept  moving.     I 
the  spring  Mac  Vickor  did  some  ploughing  and  Misery  sow 
and  planted.    IVi  the  fall  they  both  harvested  in  the  field,  an 
in  the  winter  Misery  spun  and  knit  for  the  neighbors. 

One  day  the  baby  cried  and  fretted  so  that  Misery  grew^ 
frightened  as  night  came  on,  and  looked   anxiously  for  her- 
father,  to  send  him  down  to  the  village  for  some   medicine^ 
At  last  he  came,  but  he  was  no  sooner  in  the  room  than  sher 
wished  he  had  staid  away.     He  was  drunk,  and  as  he  shuffled 
from  side  to  side,  stumbled  against  Lion.    With  a  fierce  curse 
on  the  dog,  he  kicked  him  across  the  room,  then  bent  with 
maudlin  tenderness  over  the  baby's  cradle,  singing  snatches  of 
his  favorite   campaign  songs.     The  baby   cried  and   Misery 
saw  that  her  father  was  getting  into  a  rage.     A  louder  scream 
from  the  baby,  and  Mac  Vickor  s  heavy  hand  was  raised  to 
strike,  but  before  it  fell.  Misery  had  the  baby  in  her  arms  and 
Lion  had  fastened  his  teeth  in  his  master's  hand.     Mac  Vickor 
threw  oflf  the  dog  and  picked  up  the  iron  poker  that  lay  on 
the  hearth.     In  a  few   minutes  the  dog  lay  dead  between 
them.     Misery  looked  at  the  poor  dumb  brute,  who  had  been 
their  only  friend,  and  who  had  died  in  defence  of  the  baby, 
then  turned  and  ran  from  the  room.     Down  the  mountain 
road,  through  the  dark,  with  a  cold  wind  blowing  down  the 
valley,  she  ran  on  till  she  was  almost  exhausted,  then  she 
walked  steadily  till  she  saw  the  lights  of  the  village.  The  awful 
desolateness  of  their  situation   struck  her,  as  she  wondered 
who  in  the  village  would  take  them  in.     She  knew  the  baby 
needed  something  from  the  doctor,  so  at  the  doctor's  door  she 
bravely  knocked,  although  the  darkened  house  told  her  that 
they  were  all  in  bed,  and  would  resent  being  disturbed  to  at- 
tend to  Misery  Mac  Vickor.     "  Who's  there  and  what  do  you 
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'^ant  ?"  came  from  an  upper  window  in  a  gruff  voice.  "  Please, 
^ir,  it's  Misery  and  the  baby.  The  baby's  sick,  and  we've 
<3ome  down  from  the  mountains  to  get  something  for  it." 

*'  Well,  I  reckon,  at  sech  a  time  o'night !     Just  what  I'd  ex- 
;pect,  though,  fi*om  the  like  o'  you  shiftless  folks,  putting  a 
'Ching  off  till  this  heathenish  hour,  and  then  waking  a  Chris* 
Itian  up  jes'  to  suit  your  convenience."     But  the  mountaineers 
^vere  so  healthy  that  business  was  slack,  and  a  patient  was  a 
Ikind  of  curiosity  ;  so  a  few  minutes  more  brought  bim  down  to 
the  office  door,  with  a  flickering  taliow  candle  in  hand,  ready 
t;o  take  a  look  at  "  the  young  un."     The  *'  look  "  decided  him 
to  keep  them  all  night.     He  saw  that  it  would  be  sure  death 
to  the  child  to  go  out  again  into  the  damp  night  air.   His  wife 
was  loud  in  her  remonstrances.     She  would  not  allow  them  to 
use  one  of  her  clean  beds.     The  doctor  promptly  said  that 
they  should  stay  in  the  office,  and  at  last  on  the  settle  the  baby 
lay  and  Misery   watched   beside  it.     The  next   morning  the 
baby  had  the  croup,  and  so  the  doctor  insisted  on  their  stay- 
ing ;   but  it  was  not  for  long,  the  baby  was  dead  and  buried 
before  the  week  was  out,  and  Miserv  went  back  to  the  moun- 
tains  alone.     She  felt  "  done  out."     There  had  been  so  much 
to  live  and  work  for  before  that  it  had  buoyed  her  up  in  her 
hardest  days.     Now  she  sat  down  every   few  steps  to  rest. 
Her  arms  ached  for  their  accustomed  burden.     She  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  the  work  on  the  farm,  although  she  knew 
that  she  would  not  be  kept  nearly  so  busy  now  that  there  were 
two  less  to  care  for.  * 

At  last  she  went  into  the  house.  She  wondered  if  her 
father  had  buried  Lion.  She  wished  that  the  baby  and  she 
and  Lion  might  all  have  been  buried  together.  She  had  been 
long  enough  at  the  doctor's  to  know  that  ]>eople  would  think 
SQch  a  wish  bhispliemous ;  but  she  could  not  help  feeling  that 
since  people  h;id  not  taken  care  of  them  when  they  were  alive, 
they  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  them  dead.  She  sat  rn  the 
twilight  thinking,  in  a  dull,  uncertain  way,  of  her  mother  and 
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the  baby  and  Lion,  until  her  father 'came  in.  Then  she  got 
his  supper,  but  while  he  was  eating  she  went  out  and  stood  hy 
the  gate,  still  thinking,  till  the  moon  came  up  and  threw  suoli. 
ghastly  shadows  about  her  that  she  shuddered  nervously  and 
walked  back. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  desolate  and  dreary  than  her 
life  that  winter.  It  was  only,  when  at  rare  intervals  she  came 
to  the  village  to  trade  that  she  spoke  to  a  soul.  Uer  father 
was  doing  better  now,  and  was  at  home  most  of  the  time,  but 
they  had  nothing  to  talk  about  and  so  they  rarely  spoke.  In 
the  monotony  of  her  life  she  sometimes  grew  almost  frantic 
for  something  to  happen — anything  seemed  better  than  this 
endless  working  and  thinking.  For  she  had  begun  to  think 
and  to  long  for  something  beyond  her — something  different — 
something  better.  If  she  had  only  had  the  baby  or  the  dog  to 
have  cared  for  and  worried  over,  she  would  have  been  happy 
and  content.  But  the  dead  stillness  in  her  life  was  almost 
intolerable. 

When  summer  came,  the  cholera  broke  out  in  the  village, 
and  when  the  doctor  asked  for  nurses  to  volunteer  to  help  the 
sick,  Misery  was  the  only  one  who  answered.  She  did  not  re- 
spond for  the  sake  of  the  good  she  could  do  or  from  any 
heroic  impulse.  It  was  something  to  do,  something  different, 
something  that  would  take  her  away  from  the  empty,  quiet 
house,  that  had  come  to  be  hateful  to  her.  She  was  strong 
and  ready,  and  she  worked  well.  She  knew  that  these  people 
for  whom  she  worked  had  allowed  her  mother  to  sicken  and 
die  without  offering  once  to  help  her.  Once  she  had  hated 
them  for  it,  but  now  she  was  lonely  and  wanted  something  to 
d^).  The  doctor  praised  her,  and  told  the  "  folks  "  from  time  to 
ti^ime  what  she  was  doing.  They  shook  their  heads  and  said, 
/'*  Well,  now,  I  reckon,  who'd  a'  tho't  that  Mac  Vickor's  gal 
had  such  spirit  as  that  'ere  !"  but  no  one  offered  to  help  her, 
and  the  doctor  began  to  think  nothing  could  tire  her,  so  be- 
tween them  she  Wiis  killed.     Nobody  ever  called   it  just  that. 
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They  said  she  had  worked  pretty  liard,  and  so  the  cholera 
got  a  hard  hold  on  her.  When  she  was  buried  the  people 
came  to  the  funeral,  but  only  a  few  went  near  the  grave — they 
were  afraid  of  contagion.  They  sjwke  of  her  regretfully, 
tboQgh,  and  agreed  that  if  she  had  lived,  she  might  have 
amounted  to  something,  for  all  she  was  Mao  Vickor's  daugh- 
ter. Bat  their  good  or  bad  opinions  were  nothing  to  Misery 
now.  She  had  gone  to  her  mother,  the  baby,  and  Lion,  who 
had  never  asked  whether  she  amounted  to  anything,  but  had 
loved  her  because  she  was  Misery.  E.  F.  T. 


♦>» 


IS  A  MAN    JUSTIFIED   IN   OFFERING   HIS  CRUDE 

OPINIONS  TO  THE  PUBLIC? 


The  public  for  which  we  act,  and  the  public  for  which  we 
^tink,  are  two ;  we  are  indiflFerent  to  the  one,  and  fear  the 
other.  We  let  our  actions  pass  before  a  world  of  busy  people, 
like  ourselves,  trusting  to  their  candor  or  their  preoccupation 
to  judge  us  as  frankly  or  pass  us  by  as  carelessly  as  we  do 
them ;  but  the  public  before  whom  our  ideas  and  opinions  go 
to  be  justified  or  condemned  is  more  of  an  impersonality  to 
our  minds  ;  we  are  inclined  to  enhance  its  importance  by  means 
of  a  capital  P.,  and  we  testify  to  our  veneration  for  it  in  various 
other  ways.  We  sometimes  liave  fleeting  visions  of  a  person- 
ified Public  stalking  through  intellectual  pleasure  grounds, 
chiefly  engaged  in  keeping  itself  well  wrapped  round  in  a  cloak 
of  selfish  tranquillity,  an  endeavor  in  which  it  is  only  partially 
succjessful  because  of  the  many  eager  hands  stretched  out  to 
clutch,  twitch,  and  even  to  buttonhole  it.  It  is  this  phantasm 
of  our  creation,  that,  with  its  eyes  fixed  on  Olympus,  or  Par- 
^^U8,  and  the  regions  round  about  those  lofty  heights,  says 
^'itheringly,  '*  Thence  come  the  approved  voices.  I  will  listen 
^  Ho  others.  Earthworms  around  my  feet,  be  quiet  that  I 
^y  hear  them  ! " — a  remark  that  we  may  criticize  as  incon- 
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sistent  with  the  fact  that  the  dwellers  on  the  lofty  heights  to 
which  it  turns  were  themselves  among  the  "  worms,"  untiU 
having  learned  to  speak,  through  some  miracle  unknown  to 
Natural,  or,  with  one  exception,  to  Sacred  History,  they  at- 
tracted the  public  attention  and  were  lifted  by  its  uncertain 
hand  to  their  present  eminence. 

Since  man  usually  offers  his  opinions  to  the  public  in  print, 
the  oracle's  terrestrial  mouth  pieces  are  of tenest  found  in  edito- 
rial apartments.  From  these  come  grumblings  concerning 
human  selfishness,  and,  when  patience  has  been  tried  too  long, 
the  announcement  that  no  man  has  any  right  to  inflict  himself 
or  his  opinions,  especially  his  crude  opinions,  on  the  public. 
If  he  does  it  he  is  a  bore  and  must  be  suppressed  accordingl3% 
That  they  do  suppress  him  as  best  they  can,  their  waste  paper 
baskets  testify. 

The  man  who  renders  himself  liable  to  be  thus  summarilv 
disposed  of,  does  it  for  one  of  three  reasons:  because  he  sees 
that  views  such  as  his  are  needed  in  the  v^orld ;  because  he 
needs  the  stimulus  of  the  world's  criticism  or  approval ;  or, 
rarest  of  all,  he  may  be  one  of  those  magnificently  self-con. 
scions  geniuses,  who,  sure  of  themselves  and  their  work,  offer 
their  opinions  to  the  world  chiefly  to  see  what  the  world  will 
do  with  them.  These  will  surely  find  their  place  and  audience 
at  last ;  the  reasons  of  the  first  class  are  their  own  justification  ; 
while  the  poor  people  who  are  only  conscious  of  a  laudable 
desire  for  self-improvement  receive  the  most  of  the  blame. 
Their  innocence  of  selfish  intent  may  be  urged  in  their  behalf ; 
for  it  is  noticeable  that  people  who  have  both  opinions  and 
friends  are  very  considerate  about  boring  the  latter  with  the 
former.  They  sometimes  conceal  them  as  they  would  person- 
al defects,  and  move  among  other  people's  prejudices  as  care- 
fully as  though  they  were  carrying  hidden  weapons,  liable  to 
go  off  unexpectedly.  This  thoughtfulness  in  one  direction 
must  be  balanced  by  an  equal  degree  of  inconsideration  in 
another,  and  from  this  the  general  public  suffers  because  it  is 
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not  regarded  as  an  infinite  number  of  possible  friends.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  man  knows  wben  his  offense  of  possessing  and 
promulgating  opinions  is  increased  by  their  crudity.  How 
should  he?  It  is  only  the  genius  who  dawes  believe,  *' That 
which  is  true  for  him  in  his  private  heart  is  true  for  all  men." 
The  ordinary  mortal  knows  only  the  value  of  a  thought  for 
himself ;  of  its  ripeness  or  soundness  he  cannot  judge  ;  so,  be- 
cause he  wishes  it  to  be  fairly  tested  he  offers  it  in  all  good 
faith  to  the  public. 

Between  the  care  of  a  selfish  public  for  its  own  tranquillity, 
and  the  care  of  a  selfish  man  for  his  own  improvement,  there 
seems  to  be  little  choice.  If  one  says  that  a  fault  is  great  in 
proportion  to  the  number  who  suffer  by  it,  one  may  also  say 
that  if  one  selfish  person  is  bad,  an  entire  public  of  them  is  as 
much  worse  as  it  is  greater. 

I  fancy  that  the  correct  view  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
either  interested  party,  and  that  it  would  show  us  not  only 
that  a  man  is  justified  in  making  public  his  opinions,  crude  or 
ripe,  ^ut  that  he  should  even  be  encouraged  to  do  so  ;  for  we 
do  not  find  in  these  days  that  good  thoughts  and  sound  views 
are  so  plentiful  that  we  can  do  without  more,  nor  are  poor 
ones  so  scarce  that  we  need  fear  anv  harm  will  result  from 
even  a  considerable  addition  to  them.  So,  because  many  peo- 
ple, as  we  have  been  informed  on  creditable  authority,  have 
as  much  as  one  idea  a  day,  and  are  sometimes  subject  to  orig- 
inality, it  is  quite  worth  our  while  to  encourage  the  expression 
of  their  opinions,  and  to  spend  our  time  in  searching  what 
good  there  may  be  in  them. 

We  say  the  public  only  listens  to  approved  and  recognized 
voices,  forgetting  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  public,  and  what- 
ever we  do  is,  in  some  small  way,  a  part  of  public  action ; 
moreover  we,  too,  have  listened.  We  have  heard  that  there 
are  "  few  voices  and  many  echoes  ;"  but  we  know  that  many 
voices  sound  only  once,  and  if  we  listen  long  enough  we  shall 
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hear  how  right  it  is  for  us  to  say  to  those  who  would,  yet  dare 
not,  utter  their  fresh  thought, 

'*  Have  you  to  speak  ? 
No  man  hath  spoken  for  you." 


•♦• 
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The  great  attraction  in  thb  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry  is  the 
Park,  a  small  strip  of  sandy  island  in  the  Potomac,  which  has 
in  the  last  few  years  become  a  great  resort  for  picnic  parties. 
Here  assemble  every  day  during  the  summer  crowds  of  giddy 
society  people,  who  forget,  for  the  day,  their  accustomed  for- 
malities while  they  dance  in  the  pavilions  or  wander  across 
the  rocks  that  so  closely  fill  the  river  bed ;  or  the  Sunday 
SchooHannual  festival,accompanied  by  the  easily  pictured  forms 
of  clerical  dignity  and  the  would-be  kind,  but  most  distress- 
ingly over  anxious  old  maid  ;  or,  perhaps,  a  fire  company  with 
maidens  who  smile  benignly  on  the  youths  of  the  gaudy 
jacket  and  fancy  cap.  Or  another  day  finds  dancing  across 
the  little  foot-bridge,  the  girls  and  boys  of  that  age  when  the 
chaperon  is  considered  a  necessary  appendage — but  a  bore  to 
be  avoided  if  possible,  and  if  not,  to  be  systematically  shocked. 
I  have  often  been  among  these  groups,  from  the  days  when  my 
joy  was  to  swing  in  the  swings  and  pick  up  the  dear  tiny 
shells,  down  to  the  time  when  I  jumped  I'ecklessly  across  the 
rocks,  hand  in  hand  with  my  boy -lover,  and  later  yet,  when  I 
criticised  the  scenery  as  severely  as  Oscar  Wilde  did  the  At- 
lantic, and  gazed  upon  the  ruins  with  theories  innumerable. 
I  made  many  visits  to  this  rather  pretty  but  artificial  little 
resort,  before  interest  in  the  town  and  its  renowned  history 
drew  me  down  the  railroad  track  to  the  Ferry,  or  anxiety  to 
drink  in  fully  the  beauty  of  scenery,  induced  me  to  attempt 
the  rough  clamber  over  the  rocks,  by  which  only  is  gained  a 
perfect  view  of  the  whole  valley. 
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Harper's  Ferry  is  situated  partly  on  the  slope  of  the  Bolivar 
Heights,  and  partly  in  the  valley,  which  is,  in  fact,  an  abrupt 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Shenandoah   and  Potomac   rivers. 
.Frona  their  edges  the  broken  chain  of  the  Blue  Ridge  rises  in 
steep  ascent  to  about  one  thousand  feet  in  the  highest  place. 
As  one  approaches  the  town  by  the  rail- way  the  bridges 
the   connecting  links  between    West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  are  first  presented  to  view.     Crossing  the  Potomac 
one  sees  plainly  the  odd  snake-like  curve  of  the  bridge,  which 
is  made  more  apparent  as  the  river  bends  away  from  the 
Shenandoah,  as  if  loath  to  mingle  its  waters  w^th  those  of  its 
tributary  stream.     A  three  minutes'   walk  over  the  wagon- 
bridge,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  this,  places  one  in  the  "  Old 
Dominion,"  the  state  which   claims  the   aristocracy  of  our 
country. 

The  small,  dirty,  dingy  depot  which  we  have  just  left  proves 
a  fitting  index  of  the  town.     A  walk  up  the  narrow,  rocky 
streets  soon  convinces  one  of  the  stagnation  of  the  place.    The 
houses  are  old-fashioned  and  dilapidated,  and,  though  some  of 
them  have  an  air  of  would  be  grandeur  and  acquaintance  with 
better  days,  they  lack  that  appearance  of  antique  elegance  and 
stately  dignity,  that  assumed  claim  to  gentility,  that  obvious 
conviction  of  their  right  to  a  place  among  aristocratic  dwell- 
ings, which,  in  so  many  old  Virginia  towns,  perpetuates  the 
influence  of  those  who  gave  them  their  greatness.  Not  a  mod- 
ern-looking edifice  of  any  description  can  be  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  place.     The  streets  are  uneven,  and  the  houses  irregu- 
larly placed,  sometimes  curiously  patched  together,  their  quaint 
air  being  an  attraction  in  an  artistic  way.     The  neglect  of  the 
common  property,  the  remarkable  absence  of  public  buildings, 
and  the  small  number  of  churches,  are  especially  noticeable. 
Harper's  Ferry,  it  is  evident,  is  a  poor  town. 
But  as  for  the  scenery,  that  is  beautiful   from  any  point. 
Even  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  town  one  can  obtain  a  good 
view  of  the  surrounding  landscape  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  there  that 
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the  fullest  realization  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  is  obtained. 
The  shallow  rivers  flow  so  near  that  the  gurgle  and  rush  of 
the  water  as  it  dashes  over  the  great  rocks  which  fill  their 
beds  is  distinctly  heard  ;  and  from  this  low  point  of  observation 
the  mountains  give  the  impression  of  even  greater  height  and 
magnificence  than  they  really  possess ;  here,  too,  their  beanty 
of  outline  is  more  clearly  seen.     But  the  best  outlook  is  the 
summit  of  Bolivar  Heights,  and  the  lover  of  nature  is  fally 
repaid  for  his  long,  tedious,  stony  climb  by  the  view  from 
^'  Jefferson's  Rock."    This  stony  plateau,  about  eight  feet  in 
its  greatest  width,  is  named  for  the  great  statesman  who,  stand- 
ing here,  gave  vent  to  his  enthusiasm  by  pronouncing  the  scene 
before  him  worth  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  to  see.     To  any 
one  who  has  heard  his  extravagant  praise  the  prospect  must 
be  a  little  disappointing.     Yet  it  is  more  than  worth  the  toil- 
some journey  from  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  On  one  side  is 
the  Shenandoah  River,  at  this  point  small  and  shallow,  stretch- 
ing away  in  beautiful  curves  till  it  becomes  only  a  shining 
speck  in   the  distance ;  on  the  other  side  growing  rather  tu- 
multuous as  it  hurries  on  to  lose  itself  in  the  waters  of  the 
Potomac.     Beyond  the  Shenandoah,  in  Virginia,  the  London 
Heights  tower  into  a  sharp  peak.   Among  these  mountains  the 
soldiers  of  both  parties  encamped  during  the  late  war,  and 
many  stories  are  told  of  lonely  rides  and  strange  encounters  in 
their  narrow  paths. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  Potomac,  the  national  river,  spread- 
ing out  in  one  place  to  a  considerable  width,  and  looking  still 
and  blue  and  deep ;  further  on  it  is  almost  choked  by  little 
green  islands  and  large  rocks,  over  which  the  waters  dash  furi- 
ously. Along  the  lowest  part  of  the  peninsula  are  still  left 
the  remains  of  some  of  the  buildings  which  were  washed  away 
during  the  flood  of  '73.  Their  high  walls  are  covered  with 
moss  and  mildewed  by  the  dampness  of  the  place.  The  old 
canal,  too,  with  its  picturesque  broken  walls,  through  which 
various  little  streams  flow  to  the  river,  is  on  the  West  Virginia 
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^ide,  and  the  white  tow-path  of  the  new  one  which  replaces  it 
<^a  be  seen  on  the  Maryland  shore.     The  Maryland  Heights 
'^se  directly  from   the  water's  edge.     The  ascent  seems  more 
perpendicular  than  in  Virginia,  the  peaks  appearing  almost  to 
stand  cat  over  the  river.     Both  these  and  the  London  Heights 
Ckre    thickly  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  Bolivar 
Seij^hts  look  the   more  sterile   by  contrast  with  their  blue 
greenness.    The  lower  peak  juts  out  into  the  river,  and  half- 
^^^ay  up  its  side  is  a  profile  of  rock  sharply  defined  between 
the  foliage  and  the  sky.     It  is  called  "  Washington's  Face," 
from  its  alleged  resemblance  to  the  "  Father  of  his  Country." 
^fter  a  long  struggle  to  distinguish  the  features  people  must 
'weary  of  the  effort  and  rest  satisfied  with  simply  finding  the 
rock,  for  closer  inspection  could  not  help  but  show  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  name.     The  likeness  is  not  at  all  apparent,  and  a 
liigb  flight  of  the  imagination  is  necessary  even  to  see  human 
leatures. 

The  direct  path  from  "Jefferson's  Rock"  leads  down  through 
the  town.     The  way  lies  sometimes  through   narrow-walled 
alleys,  which  recall  the  pictures  one  has  seen  of  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem.     Half-way  down  the  mountain  side,  in  a  sparsely 
built  part  of  the  town,  there  is  a  short,  narrow  street,  on  one 
side  of  which  are  the  back  doors  of  a  row  of  antique-looking 
and  apparently  unmhabited  stuccoed  houses,  and  on  the  other 
the  most  remarkable  and  most  interesting  rum  of  the  town. 
The  rather  steep  slope  of  the  mountain  is  cut  off  abruptly  by 
a  high  stone  wall,  the  monotony  of  its  outline  relieved  by  the 
mysterious-looking  front  of  a  house  whose  foundation  is  laid 
in  the  very  side  of  the  mountain.     On  top  of  the  wall,  and  ex- 
tending back  up  the  mountain  side,  is  a  garden  filled  with  a 
tangle  of  hollyhocks  and  other  old-fashioned  flowers,  in  dia- 
mond and  star-shaped  beds.  Irregular  steps  cut  in  the  mountam 
side  and  walled  and  paved  with  stone,  lead  through  a  queer, 
low  gate,  to  this  garden,  and  also  to  the  side  entrance  of  the 
house.     Through  a  broken  window  at  the  top  of  these  steps  is 
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seen*^  a  small  room,  lined  on  tbi*ee  sides  with  shelves,  which 
hold*rows  of  bottles  of  innumerable  sizes,  colors  and  shapes. 
There  are  no  instruments  visible  which  might  give  a  clue  to 
the  use  of  the  room,  and,  though  a  few  bottles  are  still  half* 
full  of  some  mvsterious  lookino^  substance,  these  are  unlabelled 
and  indistinguishable.  The  room  seems  to  be  thoroughly  apart 
from  anything  modern,  and  suggests  the  alchemist's  shop  de- 
scribed in  Kenilworth,  deeply  hidden  in  the  back  streets  of  Lon- 
don   A  ladder  leaning  over  the  side  steps  leads  to  the  window 
of  aloft  above,  whose  floor  is  strewn  with  bits  of  iron  of  most 
unaccountable  adid  indescribable  shapi3S.  No  entrance  to  any  of 
the  rooms  seems  possible,  not  even  to  those  on  a  level  with 
the  street.     The  perfect  blank  of  the  boarded  windows  and  of 
the  immovable  door  is  fascinating  in  its  mystery.     One  other 
room  on  the  other  side  shows  through  the  paneless  window  a» 
dilapidated  machine  with  a  slight  resemblance  to  a  spinnings 
wheel.     The  walls  are  hung  with  cobwebs,  and  everything  is 
covered. with  a  thick  dust.     Directlv  behind  this  house  is  ^ 
hollow  completely  covered  with  briars  and  underbrush,  wbich. 
clamber  over  the  slanting  roof.     Pushing  aside  the  mass  of 
vines,  one  is  struck  by  the  great  depth  and  extent  of  this  hol- 
low, and  conceives  the  idea  of  its  having  been  used  as  a  hiding- 
place  for  the  slaves  in  the  days  when  they  lived  in  such  inse- 
curity.   Unfortunately  this  queer  place  is  not  a  house  with  a 
story,  except  the  one  its  appearance  suggests.     The  eager  in- 
quiries made  by  our  party  of  a  deaf  old  darkey  who  was  work 
ing  quite  near,  gained  no  knowledge  of  the  place.     Our  almost 
frantic  yells  to  make  him  hear  were  rewarded  by  no  informa- 
tion   except  the  answer,  "  It  was  thar  long   befo'  my  day, 
missus."     No  ghost  can  be  discovered  to  hav^e  hallowed  it  with 
his  presence,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  deed  of  honor  to 
enhance  its  value  to  the  sight-seer,  and  complete  the  interest 
which  at  last  flags  for  want  of  some  such  stimulant. 

Down  on  the  flat,  quite  close  to  the  railroad,  is  the  ruin  of 
the  United  States  Arsenal.     Only  the  foundation  of  the  outer 
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avails,  broken  portions  of  the  arsenal  proper,  and  the  entire 
shell  of  the  little  buildino^  renowned  as  John  Brown's  Fort  are 
standing.     Through  weeds  and  thistles  the  patriotic  enthusi- 
^ast  struggles  to  a  nearer  view.     In  this  spot  the  storm  began 
'which  resulted  in  the  freedom  of  the  slaves.     The  four  narrow 
'walls  tell  nothing  of  the  struggle,  and,  looking  at  them,  it  is 
hard  to  comprehend  the  madness  which  possessed  John  Brown 
'when  he  pictured  the  success  of  his  bold  raid  on  the  town. 
Beginning  with  a  contempt  for  his  folly,  one  ends  with  pity  for 
the  frustration  of  his  frantic  scheme  and  for  the  bitter  pun- 
ishment he  received. 

As  a  place  of  interest  to  the  tourist  Harper's  Ferry  cer- 
tainly deserves  more  praise  than  it  receives  and  considered  for 
its  beauty  it  ought  to  arouse  greater  enthusiasm  among  a  peo- 
ple so  avowedly   patriotic  as  the  West  Virginians.     But  its 

"beauty  does  not  bring  commerce.  The  inhabitants,  dead  to 
their  historic  inheritance,  are  inactive;  the  town  itself  is  stag- 
nant from  a  want  of  business  energy.  After  the  one  great 
«vent  of  its  life,  it  fell  into  an  apathy  which  has  remained  un- 
affected by  the  world's  progress,  and  which  the  people  make 
no  effort  to  break.  Its  attractions  are  of^  the  past,  and  the 
town,  which,  from  its  historical  connections,  lovely  views,  and 
quaint,  old-fjishioned  appearance,  might  be  a  place  of  resort 
both  to  those  whose  interest  in  the  war  has  not  yet  died  out, 
and  to  those  who  appreciate  natural  scenery,  is  simply  an  un- 
attractive, quiet,  slow,  apathetic  old  memorial  of  the  South  of 
the  past.  F.  H.,  '84. 
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A  thurap  on  the  stairs,  a  rattle  at  the  knob,  the  door  fle 
open  and  there  stood  Ella,  holding  a  bag  in  one  hand  and 
novel  and  umbrella  in  the  other.     Casting  them  recklessly  o^   ^ 
the  floor,  she  cried  : 

"  Oh,  girls,  don't  you  think  it  was  the  lady  ?" 

"What  do  you   mean?"  said  Amy  and  I,  jumping  up  t^^^ 
meet  our  lost  lamb.     She  had  been  in  New  York  for  thre^^ 
days,  and   we  had   both  expected  that    her    first    remarl^^ 
would  be : 

"  Oh,  I  have  had  such  a  splendid  time !"  I  looked  at  Amjr" 
and  Amv  looked  at  me,  while  Ella  wailed  in  tones  of  tb^ 
deepest  disappointment : 

"  Then  you  have  n't  read  it !" 

"Read  what?    Who  was  the  lady?"  said  Amy,  a  look  of 
half  comprehension  dawning  in  her  face,  "did  she  murder 
anyone?"    Meanwhile  I  finished  the  chestnut  which  I  had 
been  munching  when  Ella  burst  in  upon  us,  and  listened  for 
further  developments. 

"  You  can't  understand  unless  you  have  read  it  for  your- 
selves. Hasn't  the  November  Century  come  ?  Every  one  in 
New  York  is  talking  about  it." 

If  this  mysterious  "  it "  was  the  subject  of  everyone's  con- 
versation in  New  York,  we  both  privately  decided  to  read  it, 
were  it  as  dull  as  "Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  or  as  trashy  as  Frank 
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Leslie^s  stories ;  but  of  course  we  were  not  going  to  let  Ella 
know  that.  We  think  it  our  duty  to  snub  her  on  all  occa- 
sions, so  we  only  said  : 

"  You  had  better  take  oflF  your  things,  and  perhaps  by  that 
time  you  will  be  able  to  talk  so  as  to  make  yourself  under- 
stood." When  she  was  comfortably  installed  in  a  rocking- 
chair  with  her  feet  at  the  register,  she  proceeded  to  explain 
matters,  and  this  was  our  first  introduction  to  that  thrilling 
tale,  "  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger/' 

Amy  and  I  both  read  the  gtory  as  soon  as  we  had  a  chance 
at  the  magazine ;  and  we  girls  had  many  exciting  times  after- 
wards discussino:  the  various  wavs  in  which  it  miofht  be 
ended.  Ella,  who  is  of  a  romantic  disposition,  and,  in  spite  of 
her  nineteen  years,  still  fond  of  fairy  tales,  declared  one  night 
at  dinner  that  she  knew  a  better  wav  to  end  the  storv  than 
any  which  had  been  suggested.  "  How  f '  said  our  immediate 
circle,  bending  forward  to  listen  with  seeming  respect,  but 
secretly  laughing  in  their  sleeves,  for  they  knew  something 
absurd  or  impossible  was  coming. 

"  Well,  you  know  the  princess'  lover  was  said  to  be  very 
handsome  and  brave  and  strong  ?'' 

"  Yes!  yes !  of  course,  or  he  could  not  have  been  the  hero 
of  a  story." 

"  I  think  that  the  princess  pointed  to  the  door  behind  which 
the  tiger  was  waiting,  and  he  walked  to  it,  threw  it  open 
without  the  slightest  hesitation — " 

"But  Frank  Stockton  said  all  that,  and  what  is  the  use  of 
repeating  it  ?" 

"Don't  interrupt  me  at  the  most  exciting  point,  or  I  shan't 
have  a  bit  of  inspiration  left.  I  say  he  walked  across  the  arena 
with  a  firm  step,  threw  open  the  door  on  the  right,  and  out 
sprang  the  tiger.  All  the  people  turned  away  shuddering, 
and  the  princess  was  just  about  to  faint,  when  a  shout  which 
resounded  throughout  the  whole  city  rent  the  air.  The  poor 
princess   heard    her  father  sav,  '  Bravo !  well  done !  vou  de- 
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serve  to  marry  a  queen,  if  you  want  to !'  and  she  loaked  to 
see  what  it  all  meant.  There,  on  the  sand  in  front  of  the 
door,  lay  the  tiger  dead,  and  beside  it,  erect  and  triumphant, 
stood — could  it  be — yes,  her  lover !  As  the  tiger  sprang  at 
him,  he  had  planted  a  blow  between  its  eyes  which  stunned 
it—" 

"  And  before  it  could  recover  from  its  surprise,  he  cut  its 
throat  with  his  pen-knife,"  said  raiher  scornfully  a  girl  who 
had  grown  tired  of  Ella's  monopolizing  the  conversation.  Now, 
Amy,  out  of  pure  obstinacy,  always  takes  the  side  opposite  to 
any  statement  which  has  been  made,  so  she  said  :  "  I  don't 
believe  she  would  have  been  happy  if  she  had  married  him. 
After  the  honeymoon,  she  would  all  the  time  be  twitting  him 
with  the  difference  between  his  rank  and  hers,  and  with  the 
condescension  on  her  part.  Don't  you  remember  how  unhappy 
poor  Ivanhoe  was  after  he  married  Rowena,  and  how  he 
wished  he  had  taken   Rebecca  instead  ?" 

Ella  subsided,  but  Miss  Ainsworth,  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  princess.  "  I  don't 
think  that  would  be  a  fair  comparison,"  she  said,  '*  Rowena 
was  an  Englishwoman,  cool  and  calm,  with  a  very  good  opin- 
ion of  herself,  and  a  great  regard  for  her  own  comfort.  This 
princess  was  from  the  south,  and  hotter  blood  ran  in  her 
veins;  she  would  be  compared  with  greater  justice  to  Rebec- 
ca. She  would  be  perfectly  devoted  to  anyone  she  loved  with 
her  whole  heart." 

"  Rebecca  would  never  have  sent  her  lover  to  the  tiger," 
said  I. 

"No,"  assented  Miss  Ainsworth,  "I  don't  think  she  would, 
but  Tm  sure  the  princess  would.  Her  jealousy  was  roused  ; 
she  had  a  modest  opinion  of  her  own  attractions,  and  a  high 
one  of  those  of  the  maid-of-honor,  who  was  waiting  behind 
one  of  the  doors.  She  knew  her  lover  was  devoted  to  her, 
but  she  feared  lest  the  maid-of-honor  should  gradually  draw 
him  away.  That  she  could  not  bear,  and  rather  than  see  it 
she  sent  him  to  the  tiger." 
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^4f  she  bad  no  more  confidence  in  him  than  that,"  broke  in 
Ella,  "I  don't  believe  she  really  loved  him." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Ainsvvorth,  with  a  superior  smile, 
"You  are  too  young  to  have  had  any  experience  of  the  power 
of  jealousy,  and  — "  A  chorus  of  lauo^hter  interrupted  her  ; 
and  before  she  could  explain  or  protest,  the  bell  rang  and  we 
left  the  table.  She  was  not,  however,  to  be  put  off  in  that 
way,  and  so  came  with  us  to  our  room,  where  we  went  on 
with  the  discussion.  Miss  A.,  who  thinks  when  she  has 
formed  an  opinion  no  one  can  possibly  differ  with  her,  pro- 
ceeded to  state  in  very  positive  terms  that  the  princess  was  of 
a  passionate  disposition,and  that  her  jealousy  would  be  stronger 
than  her  love.  Amy  objected  that  the  fact  that  her  emotions 
were  more  violent  than  ours  was  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
her  jealousy  would  overpower  her.  It  might  just  as  well  be 
argued  that  her  love  would  come  off  conqueror  ;  and  she  said 
she  was  sure  that  no  woman,  unless  she  had  a  stone  instead  of 
a  heart,  could  sit  in  the  amphitheatre  and  see  her  lover  torn  to 
pieces. 

Miss  Ainsworth  answered,  "But  you  know  she  could  not 
realize  how  dreadful  it  would  be  until  she  actually  saw  the 
tio^r  spring." 

"I  think  she  could,"  said  Amy,  "  for  other  men  had  been 
punished  in  the  same  way ;  and  she  had  probably  been  pres- 
ent at  as  many  trials  ending  in  funerals  its  in  weddings." 

"But  then  her  own  affection  had  not  been  at  stake,"  said 
Miss  Ainsworth,  "  and  for  the  very  reason  that  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  seemg  men  torn  in  pieces,  she  would  not  think  of  it 
as  being  so  dreadful." 

"  Granting,  then,"  said  Amy,  "  that  she  sent  her  lover  to 
the  tiger,  what  eflFect  do  you  suppose  his  death  had  on  her?" 
"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  answered  Miss  Ainsworth.  ."  She 
was  probably  so  overcome  with  grief  at  her  lover's  death,  and 
horror  at  what  she  had  done,  that  she  died  as  soon  as  he 
opened  the  door." 
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•  "  There  is  one  ending,"  said  I,  ''  which  none  of  you  have 
considered  worthy  of  mentioninc^  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  prin- 
cess sent  her  lover  to  the  ladv/' 

"  Oh,  Minnie  I  how  can  you  spoil  the  story  so  I''  they  all 
burst  out. 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  be  spoiling  the  story  ;  for  don't  you 
suppose  she  suffered  just  as  much  in  giving  him  up  to  another 
woman,  as  she  would  in  seein":  him  eaten  bv  the  tiorer  ?" 

"Then  why  might  she  not  just  as  well  send  him  to  the 
tiger  ?" 

"  She  was  not  considering  her  own  sufferings,  but  his.  She 
would  know  perfectly  well,  that,  no  matter  how  much  a  man 
might  protest  that  he  would  prefer  to  be  eaten  by  a  tiger  to 
being  kissed  by  a  woman,  yet  when  it  came  to  the  point  he 
would  choose  the  latter.  If  she  trulv  loved  him,  and  could 
read  the  thoughts  passing  in  his  mind,  she  must  have  seen 
that,  though  a  brave  man,  he  could  not  help  shrinking  from 
death  in  such  a  dreadful  form." 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  Amy,  *'  that  the  very  desire  which 
she  read  in  his  mind  would  make  her  send  him  to  the  tiger 
after  all  ?" 

And  1  aorree  with  Amy,  don't  vou  \ 


In  spite  of  the  discouraging  lack  of  young  men  ;  in  spite  of 
the  alarming  array  of  young  women  :  in  spite  of  the  little  dif- 
ferences and  jealousies  occasioned  by  these  two  co-existent  cir- 
cumstances; in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Brown's  morning 
dresses  were  prettier  and  more  stylish  than  Mrs.  Jones' ;  or 
Miss  Smith's  boating  hat  more  becoming  than  Miss  Robinson's: 
who  of  all  of  the  guests  at  Lakeside  during  one  particular  sum- 
mer cannot  recall  many  a  happy  hour  spent  in  "  the  pathless 
woods  "  and  on  the  *'  lonelv  shore  "  { 
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The  blue  waters  of  a  lake  in  northern  Xew  York ;  a   green 

wooded  lawn  sloping  to  its  edge  ;  ^a  quaint^  hotel  with  wide 

piazzas  encircling  it ;  far  away,   bluish    mountains  that  have 

looked  down  on  many  an  historic  scene;  and  nearer,  little  rockv 

islands,  whose  stunted,  scrubby  pines  have  often  shielded  a 

^ary  Indian   from   unfriendly   eyes,  while   the  overhanging 

'jusbes  have  covered  his  birch  canoe,  drawn  close  in  shore;  this 

is  tbe  first  "picture  that  comes  back  to  me.     It  is  all  engraved 

assbarply  and  distinctly  in  my  mind  as  if  I  were  again  lolling 

and  dreaming   on   the    piazza,  watching  the   shadow  of   that 

JStorm  come  over  Tongree  Mountain,  and  steal  on   the  water, 

making  it  murmur  and  struggle  and  seetli  and  dash  itself  on 

the  shore,  seeming,  somehow,  so  like  the  shadow   of   death, 

alwavs  causintif  terror  and  stru'i:<»le  and  sorrow. 

If  you  would  learn  of  its  ciiarms,  only  read  in  a  guide-book 
always  for  sale  on  the  trains  running  between  Saratoga  and 
Lake  George.  It  will  tell  vou  that  ''  Lake  Geor<^e  is  one  of 
those  rare -and  exquisite  bits  of  nature's  handiwork  which  it 
would  be  absolute  crime  never  to  see;  that  it  is  a  lake  of 
molten  silver  set  in  a  basin  scooped  out  of  nature's  choicest 
scenerv  ;^a^rare  gem  of  richest  setting,"  etc. 

But  would  Adam  have  been  hoppy  in  Eden  without  Eve  ? 
Xo.  Paradise  would  be  em[)ty  without  society:  and  even 
Lake  George  would  have  fallen  far  short  of  perfection  without 
the  interesting  people  who  sojourned  there  that  year. 

It  is  alwavs  safe  to  classifv  the  dwellers  in  summer  hotels 
under  two  general  heads;  those  who  make  an  impression,  and 
tbose  who  do  not.  Tnder  the  Hrst  head  may  be  classed  the 
experts,  this  including  those  accomplished  in  conversation, 
dancing,  music,  and  tennis;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  include  the 
finished  bore,  for  to  the -deep -and  Uisting  impression  which 
this  in<lividual  alwavs  leaves,  we  can  all  testifv.  The  second 
class  might  include  the  [)()or  dancers  and  tennis  players,  and 
the  minor  or  unobtrusive  bores. 
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Thoughts  of  summer  life  reoall,  by  association,  the  mornings 
on  the  piazza,  wher-e  the  people  lingered  for  a  half  hour  or  so 
after  breakfast  to  discuss  the  fashions,  the  unsatisfactoriness  of 
the  hotel  fare,  plans  for  the  day,  or  the  latest  novel.  Here, 
before  separating  for  the  morning,  they  gather  in  groups,  thus 
unconsciously  exhibiting  their  relations  toward  each  other. 
There  is  a  group  of  gay,  chatting  young  people,  standing  half 
in  and  half  out  of  the  wide  front  door,  eagerly  discussing  a 
proposed  tramp  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  mountain. 

Just  this  side  is  the  "  wealthy  party  from  New  York."  This 
includes  the  head  of  the  house,  a  portly  gentleman  of  rather 
advanced  years;  hit^  so4e  amusement  and  occupation  being  the 
perusal  of  his  daily  paper,  varied  by  a  course  of  whist  in  the 
afternoon  with  three  other  venerables.  Conversation  is  some- 
thing altogether  beyond  him,  on  account  of  his  deafness  and 
the  selfishness  of  the  human  race,  there  being  but  few  people 
in  the  world  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  and  their  voices 
long  enough  to  maintain  a  talk  with  him.  His  wife,  however, 
is  afflicted  with  none  of  the  ills  of  old  age.  She  possesses  a 
youthful  and  blooming  complexion,  luxuriant  hair,  and  two 
rows  of  faultless,  glittering  teeth  ;  and  her  dresses  are  as  nu- 
merous and  various  as  were  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
other  members  of  the  family  are  the  sedate,  widowed  daughter, 
the  twins  of  five  months'  standing,  who,  by  the  way  are  the 
most  wonderful  twins  on  record,  the  three  nurses  and  the  two 
ladies'  maids.  The  head  of  the  family  reads  his  Times,  while 
his  wife  disposes  of  him  for  the  day  by  making  arrangements 
for  his  entertainment  with  an  old  whist  lover  by  her  side. 
The  married  daughter  and  her  widowed  sister,  preparatory  to 
their  morning  drive,  are  giving  elaborate  and  contradictory 
directions  to  the  nurses  respecting  the  twins. 

Here,  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  piazza,  swinging  their  feet 
in  the  air,  a  group  of  pretty  children  are  exhibiting  their  toys 
to  each  other.     In  a  corner  three  boys  are  trading  knives. 

Away  off,  at  the  other  end  of  the  piazza,  our  artist  has  cor- 
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nereda  young  girl,  and  is  begging,  with  eloquent  earnestness, 
^orapose  of  ''only  an  hour  or  two  this  morning,"  while  his 
V'ctim  steals  longing  glances  over  his  shoulder  at  the  group  in 
^he  doorway  where  the  young  men  and  young  women  make 
plans,  examine  and  criticize  each  other's  tennis  rackets,  chatter 
^od  laugh  till  the  cynical,  blas6  bachelor  near  by  wonders 
i/life  after  all  is  worth  living  under  some  circumstances. 

The  artist  is  one  of  those  oldish  young  moths  who  always 
flutter  about  the  youngest  candles.  He  has  but  recently  re- 
tarned  from  a  protracted  visit  to  Euroj^e,  to  which  his  appear- 
ance and  manners  can  testify,  for  both  are  exceedingly  foreign. 
Though  a  man  of  considerable  fame,  everyone  takes  the  liberty 
of  smiling  when  they  see  him  ;  for  he  always  appears  in  the 
train  of  some  pretty  young  girl,  talking  French  or  Italian  with 
her,  sketching  her  in  every  conceivable  attitude,  or  teaching 
her  little  German  love-songs. 

By-and-by  there  is  a  general  scattering.  The  party  from 
New  York  steps  into  its  well-cushioned  barouche  and  drives 
off.  The  ladies  go  to  the  m«>rning  room  to  preserve  their 
complexions  and  to  embroider  sunflowers  and  cat-tails.  The 
young  people  stroll  ott',  two  or  three  at  a  time,  through  the 
woods  up  to  the  tennis  grounds  on  the  hill.  The  children  go 
down  to  the  lake  to  bathe.  The  cynical  bachelor  tosses  a  nov- 
el, a  box  of  segars,  and  some  Ashing  tackle  into  his  canoe,  and 
pulls  himself,  with  light,  lazy  stroke,  away  from  the  haunts  of 
men  to  those  of  bass  and  pickerel.  And  the  artist  luies  his 
latest  victim  to  some  secluded  cliff  or  wood  to  reproduce  on 
his  canvas  the  face  that  has  bewitched  him.  The  long,  wide 
piazza  is  deserted  and  still,  save  for  the  young  hotel  clerk,  a 
senior  from  Yale,  standing  in  the  door  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  whistling  the  waltz  that  the  musicians 
played  last  night.  He  watches  that  canoe  gliding  over  the 
water  in  the  distance,  and  thinks  of  its  occupant,  the  blase 
bachelor,  who  doesn't  half  appreciate  the  blessings  he  enjoys. 
He  watches  the  artist  carrying  off  that  pretty  young  girl,  the 
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artist,  equally  an  object  of  his  hatred  because  he  does  appre- 
ciate too  well  the  blessings  and  pretty  girls  of  this  life.  The 
young  hotel  clerk  glances  back  at  the  ponderous  account  books 
awaiting  him,  and  perhaps  he,  too,  wonders  if  life  is  worth  liv- 
ing under  some  conditions. 

By  one  o'clock  all  have  returned  to  an  unfashionably  early 
meal.  Shortly  after  dinner  the  ladies  again  disappear,  and  not 
until  evening  is  their  absence  accounted  for,  when,  at  seven 
o'clock  tea,  they  reappear  in  freshly  curled  bangs  and  resplen* 
dent  dress. 

After  tea  the  occupants  of  the  piazza  wander  down  to  the 
dock  to  watch  the  sunset  glory  fade  and  the  twilight  deepen  ; 
and  such  of  us  as  have   no  fears  of  dews  or  dampness,  go  oat 
to  float  idly  in   the  midst  of  the  gilded  waters.     And,  as  the 
darkness  falls,  the   loiterers  on  the  wharf  hear  from  a  dozen 
boats  the  sweet,  low  songs  of  the  pleasure  seekers  coming  back, 
the  sound  mingling  with  the  splash  of  their  oars,  and  heightened 
by  the  mysterious  charm  of  the  surrounding  darkness  from 
which  it  comes. 

Half  an  hour  later,  and  the  songs  are  forgotten.  The  young 
people  are  whirling  about  the  parlors  to  the,  latest  fashionable 
waltz.  And  perhaps  the  artist  has  inveigled  his  victim  of  the 
morning  into  a  dark  corner  of  the  piazza,  whe»e  he  is  murmur- 
ing complimentary  nonsense  in  French  or  Italian. 

But  one  morning  it  was  too  cold  to  sit  on  the  wide  piazza, 
and  the  next  some  one  brought  me  an  early  spray  of  autumn 
leaves.  It  startled  us,  for  we  had  forgotten  how  nearly  over 
summer  was.  After  that  we  stood  every  day  on  the  steps  and 
said  goodbye  to  somebody  who  was  leaving.  Day  by  day  the 
green  leaves  changed  to  brighter  colors  ;  and,  just  in  propor- 
tion to  their  added  brilliancy,  the  glory  of  lakeside  departed, 
till,  amidst  the  falling  splendors  of  autumn,  the  last  guest  left. 

"  Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow,"  so  a  great  poet  has  said ; 
but  how  much  sweetness  was  there,  I  wonder,  in  that  last,  lin- 
gering look  on  Horicon's  blue  waters  ? 
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We  strongly  disapproved  Cape  Cod  Folks,  True,  we  read  it 
twice  alone  and  twice  aloud,  and  tortured  our  essay  critic 
thereafter  by  innumerable  feeble  attempts  to  be  fascinatingly 
true  to  nature  and  treacherous  to  our  friends.  Nevertheless, 
we  were  perfectly  well  aware  that  its  author  could  not  con- 
struct a  plot,  that  an  irredeemable  taint  of  vulgarity  pervaded 
her  pages,  and  that,  whenever  she  stopped  photographing  and 
tried  to  create,  she  simply  soared  into  the  regions  of  bombast. 
We  said  confidently  that  she  could  "  never  do  it  again,"  and 
rejoiced  in  anticipated  triumph  when  Wiltsie's  counters  were 
at  last  "  with  verdure  clad  "  by  the  pea-green  covers  of  ''  Tow- 
head."  She  has  done  it  again,  though,  point  for  point.  Cape 
Cod  Folks*  flavor  of  stolen  fruit  is  wanting,  but  we  strongly 
suspect  that  there  are  people  in  central  Connecticut  who  smile 
with  a  wicked  gleam  over  the  doings  of  the  Pmchon  family. 

The  charm  of  all  Miss  McLean's  writing  is  that  she  has  held 
fast  the  headlong  impetuosity,  the  tierce  positiveness  of  fif- 
teen, while  attaining  that  power  of  expression  for  which  they 
are  generally  bartered.  We  feel  like  saying  under  our  breath, 
"  How  fond  she  is  of  that  Dick  Bodurtha  I  •'  and  TowhearVs 
transcendent  loveliness  does  not  pall  on  us,  because  the  girl 
who  made  her  loves  her  so.  This  book  is,  like  her  first,  a  col- 
lection of  studies  from  nature  with  one  figure  sketched  into  all 
as  an  excuse  for  putting  them  in  the  same  port-folio.  A  love- 
ly ^  orphaned,  enfant  terrible  is  deposited  by  her  aristocratic 
aunt  in  the  family  of  Deacon  and  Mrs.  Cadmus  Pinchon  to 
share  the  benefit  of  their  austere  family  discipline.  Said  dis- 
cipline being  impartially  administered  by  children  and  ser- 
vants, proves  excellent  training  for  a  miniature  Red  Republi- 
can. The  escapades  of  Dick  and  the  six  Pinchons,  attended 
by  the  aged,  yet  perennially  3'outhful  Vixanna  Daw,  are  sim- 
ply delicious.  Vixy,  "  de  brightes'  jewel  in  the  Debbie's 
crown,"  is  the  proper  heroine  of  the  book,  but  why  need  she 
drop  down  on  that  family  the  dead  weight  of  a  mysterious  dis- 
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appearance  7  Was  not  the  English  forger,  "  beautifal  Aagxist- 
us  Brown,"  quite  enough  strain  on  Mrs.  Pinchon's  nerve  and 
faith  in  human  nature  i  As  re^rds  Excelluna^s  mission  in 
life,  we  say  with  Vixy,  "  R'igion  is  well  nuflf  in  its  way,  but 
take  it  fo'  all  in  all,  give  me  'scretion." 

Dick's  career  at  Mount  Grim  wood  I  We  wish  we  didn't 
believe  every  word  of  it,  and  yet  how  can  we  wish  to  condemn 
to  annihilation  the  girl  '*  who  wouldn't  take  any  more  of  their 
half-hours,"  and  demands  to  be  '^  taken  off  that  paper  and  put 
in  with  the  goats  "  ?  Who  but  Miss  McLean  would  ever  have 
dared  to  draw  anything  so  audaciously,  pathetically  true  to 
life,  as  is  Dick,  wandering  deserted  about  the  corridors  after 
the  conversion  of  her  boon  companion,  and  finally,  under  the 
stress  of  her  lonely  pain,  dropping  her  name  "into  the  box  at 
the  door  of  ray  office  "  as  a  candidate  for  mission  work  in 
South  Africa ! 

The  stories  of  Western  university  life  we  shall  never  accept 
as  truthful  till  some  professor  of  Anglo  Saxon  proves  them 
so  by  instituting  a  libel  suit  against  A.  Williams  &  Co.  The 
Anglo  Saxon  and  botany  electives  are  rather  too  much  for 
our  credulity.  Michael  Furnival,  though,  the  protege  of  the 
ladies  of  a  Baptist  church,  by  them  educated  for  the  minis- 
try, and  starring  it  through  the  West  to  piece  out  his  ex- 
penses, is  too  good  not  to  he  true,  for  we  have  no  faith  at 
all  in  his  chronicler's  creative  power,  confidently  as  she  ap- 
pears to  tax  it.  Not  even  our  desire  to  see  Dick  happy 
will  permit  us  to  pardon  the  machinery  which  hauls  Profes- 
sor Dane  upon  the  stage  at  exactly  the  right  point  for  a 
Grand  Finale.  Of  course  he  could  have  come  just  when  he 
was  wanted, — only,  in  real  life  he  never  does.  The  tableau, 
however,  puts  a  fitting  end  to  the  overstrained  mysticism  of 
Excelluna's  dying  visions.  We  wish  she  had  died  earlier. 
It  was  only  necessary  that  she  should  live  long  enough  to 
be  christened  and  bestow  upon  Towhead  the  appellation  of 
"  Ever  an'  a  darlin'."     And  when   slie  needs  must  die  why 
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spin  it  out  so?  Death-beds  and  funerals  call  out  the  best  and 
the  worst  sides  of  the  author's  mannerism.  Job  French  did 
the  thing  in  a  model  manner,  better  than  poor  Jo  himself, 
^vhen  his  grave,  unerring  eyes  wandered  over  the  ligures  in 
that  shadowv  room  to  the  window  that  looked  oflF  toward 
the   east,  and  rested  there,  forever  seeing. 


%&itavs'  Satlje. 


When  Vassar  College  was  founded,  twenty-two  years  ago, 
there  may  have  been  sufficient  reason  in  the  mental  and  exec- 
utive inability  of  women  why  they  should  find  no  place  on  the 
board  of  her  trustees.     If  she  has  done  her  work  properly, 
however,  that  inability  must  either  have  ceased  to  exist,  or 
must  have  shown  itself  irremediable.     The  latter  alternative, 
we  do  hot  think  the  facts  of  the  case  justify  us  in  accepting ; 
the   former,  our  trustees  seem    slow   to  acknowledge.     Last 
June  three  vacancies  on  the  board   were  to  be   filled,  and  we 
looked  to  see  the  gentlemen  in  whose  hands  is  the  manage- 
ment of  the  college,  give  practical  proof  of  their  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  higher  education   of  women.  What  happened? 
Three  men  were  elected  to  the  positions.     Surely  our  trustees 
are  not  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  thus  adhering  to  tra- 
ditionary usages  ;  they  are  subjecting  themselves  to  the  charge 
of  being  unprogressive— a  strange  one  to  be  preferred  against 
the  trustees  of  the  first  woman's  college,  who,  if  any  men  in 
the  world,  ought  to  lead  every  movement  tending   to  give 
woman  her  rightful  position.     But  apart  from  this  practical 
acknowledgement  that  Vassar  College  is  not  a  failure,  there 
are  potent  reasons  why  women,  why  alumna*  especially,  should 
assist  in  the  direction  of  college  matters.     Given,  a  man  and  a 
woman  of  equal  attainments,  and  the  woman   must,  of  neces- 
sity, know  better  what  is  good  for  her  own  sex;  the  man.  for 
his.     Suppose  the  proposition  should  be  made  to  form  the 
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board  of  trustees  of  Harvard  College  exclusively  of  women  . 
what  a  shout  of  derisioo  would  go  up  at  the  idea!  But  it  is 
not  a  whit  more  absurd  that  onlv  men  should  now  be  found 
among  the  trustees  of  Vassar.  If  Vassar  College  has  not 
graduated  women  as  capable  as  the  alumni  of  other  colleges  to 
assist  in  her  management,  then  Vassar  College  is  a  failure,  and 
would  better  bestir  herself  to  discover  where  the  trouble  lies. 
If,  as  we  firmly  believe,  she  has  alumnae  with  minds  sufficient- 
ly disciplined  and  heads  clear  enough  for  the  work,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  no  one  else  can  do  it  so  well. 


We  were  last  ye^r  charged  by  the  Faculty  with  looking  on 
only  one  side  of  a  certain  matter  of  college  discipline.  The  Mis- 
cellany has  never  regarded  it  as  any  {)art  of  its  duty  to 
attend  to  the  business  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  the  organ  of  the 
students,  and  is  expected  by  them  to  set  forth,  as  occasion  may 
arise,  the  student  side  of  questions  concerning  student  con- 
duct. We  have  had  set  before  us  of  late  the  aspect  which  the 
vacant  seats  in  Sunday  morning  chapel  present  to  the  eye  of 
the  Faculty.  We  have  been  informed  that,  from  t.eir point 
of  view,  there  is  a  strange  inconsistency  in  the  fact  that  a  girl 
who  has  worked  on  her  mental  essay  up  to  0:35  Saturday 
night,  and  will  be  in  her  class-room  at  the  first  period  on 
Monday,  mav  vet  have  asked  for  a  doctor's  excuse  from  Sun- 
day  morning  chapel ;  and  we  are  furtlier  told  that  no  such 
excuse  will  be  hereafter  granted  unless  it  is  applied  for  at  a 
specified  time  on  Sunday  morning. 

On  the  subject  of  "  the  appearance  of  our  chapel,"'  we  say 
nothing,  because  we  know  nothing.  We  endeavor  to  keep 
our  eye  fixed  attentively  on  the  preacher,  or  modestly  on  our 
"Service  of  Song."  But  for  the  rest,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest 
that  two-thirds  of  the  ails  amonff  us  on  Sundav  or  anv  other 
day  are  backaches  and  nervous  headaches.     A  recitation  peri- 
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od  is  forty  minutes  long,  and  our  classroom  seats  are  constructed 
with  some  slight  regard  for  the  laws  of  anatomy.  Our  short- 
est chapel  service  is  eighty  minutes,  and  an  hour  on  one  of 
the  chapel  seats  quite  sufficient  to  make  any  self-respecting 
spine  refuse  to  be  self-supporting  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  In 
the  class-room  one  person  speaks  at  a  time,  and  generally  in  a 
most  unexciting  manner.  But  which  of  us  has  not  sat  in  the 
chapel  with  a  headache  of  which  she  would  have  thought 
nothing  outside,  and  waited,  shuddering,  for  the  awful  vol- 
ume of  sound  when  the  hymn  was  given  out?  Even  granting 
that  we  do  tax  our  vitality  on  Friday,  is  that  any  reason  why 
we  should  do  so  on  Sunday  ? 

As  to  the  time  of  excusing,  it  makes  more  difference  to  us 
than  would  at  first  sight  appear.  It  makes  a  difference  to  the 
tired-out  girl  who  finds  herself  able  to  sleep,  and  must  rouse 
to  go  to  the  doctor  or  hunt  up  "  a  prompt  friend."  It  makes  a 
great  difference  that  the  time  when  a  girl  feels  her  need  of 
mental  and  nervous  rest,  is  the  very  time  when  she  may  be 
called  on  to  wage  a  word -battle  concerning  her  honesty  of  in- 
tention in  askmo:  for  it.  It  makes  to  everv  one  of  us  the  dif- 
ference  that  it  is  tacitly  saying.  "  We  cannot  trust  you."  And 
if  the  Faculty  side  of  the  shield  reads  "  We  do  not  know  you 
well  enough  to  trust  you,"  our  side  proclaims,  "You  ought  to 
know  us." 


There  comes  a  period  in  the  life  of  nearly  every  thoughtful 
girl  when  the  poetry  of  unhappiness  strongly  appeals  to  her, 
when  not  only  ''capacity  for  pain,"  but  pain  itself  seems  the 
mark  of  all  choice  souls,  and  happiness,  the  vulgar  birthright 
of  only  the  unthinking  herd.  Whether  this  feelmg  is  born  of 
her  gradually  awakening  sense  of  the  great  burden  of  sorrow 
under  which  the  world  is  staggering,  and  an  unconscious  de- 
sire not  to  shirk  her  portion  of  it,  whether  of  a  belief  that 
heartache  is  interesting  and  romantic,  or  of  whatever  cause,  it 
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generally  makes  her  set  up  a  grave  in  her  heart  which  she 
keeps  perpetually  green   with   secret   tears.     The  sorrow  is, 
(ioubtless,  not  altogether  imaginary  ;  but  the  magnitude  it  as- 
sumes to  her  fond  eyes  is  out  of  ail  proportion  to  reality. 
Jfow,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that,  just  as  soon  as  pain  becomes 
objective,  and  we  take  a  sentimental  pleasure  in  gazing  upon 
it,  when  we  begin  to  enjoy  our  misery,  we  are  on  the  highway 
to  recovery,  and  need  only  to  give  ourselves  a  sound  moral 
shaking  to  discover  that  we  are  more  than  ordinarily  happy. 
Poets  are  somewhat  to  blame  for  this.    We  all  like  to  imagine 
oor    own  experience  something  analagous    to    that    of  the 
rare  spirits  who  inhabit    Parnassus,  and,  when   we  find  them 
charging  the  air  with  sighs  and  groans,  we  straightway  be- 
think ourselves  whether  we  have  not  cause  to  do  the  same. 
We  need  a  poet  who  shall  proclaim  the  gospel  of  happiness, 
the  poetry  of  a  glad  heart  and  a  smiling  lip.     He,  perhaps, 
w-Quld  help  to  deliver  girls  from  their  season  of  luxuriating  in 
imagined  pain. 


A  grievance  which  needs  exposure  can  always  be  found, 
^nd  the  one  particular  cause  for  complaint   which   we  have 
<iiscovered  is  the  lack  of  works  of  fiction   in   our  library.     As 
long  as  a  department  of  such  a  nature  exists,  it  is  presumably 
for  a  practical  purpose.  Since  even  leisure  time  is  too  valuable 
to  waste,  the  novel  corner  is  generally  calleil  upon  to  furnish 
reading  matter  which  shall   improve  and   instruct  as  well  as 
simply  entertain.     A  student   who  seeks   such,   knowing  the 
collection  from  which  she  can  choose  in  any  other  department, 
naturally  expects  to  have  a  host  of  good  authors  at  her  dispo- 
sal.    Unfortunately  her  expectations  are  never  realized.  What 
she  will  find  to  choose  from,  if  they  are  **  in,''  will  be  complete 
sets  of  Cooper,  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray  ;  part  of  the 
works  of  Reade,  Hawthorne,  and  Bulwer ;  some  few   particu- 
lar novels  of  good  name  and  plenty  of  books,  read  in  early 
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youth  ;  a  most  meagre  array  of  Howell's  novels,  two  lone  ones 
of  James,  in  fact,  almost  none  of  the  novels  of  the  present  day 
which  should  have  a  prominent  place  beside  those  works 
which  have  become  standard.  We  should  not  wish  to  have 
our  department  of  fiction  made  to  contain  every  work  which 
meets  with  passing  favor ;  but  we  do  hope  the  day  is  near  when 
it  will  be  possible  to  find  any  good  novel  in  our  library. 


The  young  editor  is  reformatory  ;  she  enters  upon  her  posi- 
tion with  ardor,  and  regards  the  collegiate  world  as  divided 
into  two  parts, — the  editorial  board  and  the  abuses  which  the 
editorial  board  is  to  reform.  She  niav  direct  her  first  edito- 
rial  at  the  college  door-knobs,  or  the  present  system  of  honors. 
Nothing  is  too  trivial,  or  too  great  to  be  the  object  of  her 
missionary  labor  ;  but,  feeling  herself  to  be  wieldmg  an 
instrument  mightier  than  the  sword,  the  Miscellany  edi- 
tor resolves  that  the  world  shall  be  better  for  it.  But 
there  comes  a  time  when,  we  will  not  say  that  professional 
zeal  departs,  but  that  it  is  turned  into  dilTerent  channels.  We 
confess  ourselves  to  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  per- 
ceive that  our  editorial  fire  has  not  materially  improved  the 
condition  of  the  college  door-knobs,  and  that  the  system  of 
honors  flourishes  unimpaired.  We  even  feel  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  the  man  who  thanked  heaven  all  his  prayers  had 
not  been  answered.  Some  pleasant  features  have,  however, 
been  developed  without  editorial  suggestion,  and  perhaps  the 
Thanksgiving  time  is  not  too  far  past  to  make  our  notice  of 
them  inappropriate.  Although  the  laboratory  and  organ  are 
such  recent  acquisitions,  we  are  in  danger  of  regarding  them 
as  matters  of  course.  But  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
studio  remind  us  that  our  college  is  a  growing  one,  and  that 
we  are  fortunate  to  live  in  the  time  when  we  can  feel  our- 
selves to  have  a  part  in  its  growth.  The  change  in  the  Greek 
course  shows  that  the  attitude  of  students  has  a  bearing  on 
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the  intellectual  growth  of  the  college,  and  makes  us  wish 


But  our  editorial  is  not  a  reformatory  one,  and  so  we  only 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  pleasant  changes  already  made. 


HOME   MATTERS. 

The  Society  for  Religious  Inquiry  has,  at  last,  begun  to  take 
api*actical  view  of  life.  After  years  of  quiescent  attention  to 
the  work  of  other  brains  and  hands  she  has  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  she  may  possibly  make  efficient  use  of  her  own.  At 
the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  year,  Miss  Swift,  in  a  few 
brief  and  pointed  remarks  suggested  the  advisability  of  emerg- 
inof  from  a  passive  into  an  active  state  of  existence. 

Miss  Leonard  followed  with  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Shut-in  Society,  unknown  to  most  of  us,  even  by  name.  Miss 
West  pleaded  for  books  and  Christmas  cards,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Soldiers  Hospitals  on  the  Frontier.  We  hjul  mentally  dedicat- 
ed the  greater  part  of  our  libraries  and  all  of  our  most  cher- 
ished Christmas  cards  to  her  cause,  when  Miss  Hillard  follow- 
ed with  such  a  graphic  account  of  the  winter  work  of  the  New 
York  Flower  Mission  as  to  leave  us  in  painful  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  choice  of  a  final  destination  for  our  favorites. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  committees  were  appointed  to 
make  collections  of  books  and  Christmas  cards  for  the  Fron- 
tier Hospitals,  and  to  assist  in  the  wmter  work  of  the  Flower 
Mission.  A  committee  has  also  been  appointed  to  take  part 
in  the  work  of  the  St  Barnabas  Hospital  in  town. 

The  Society,  like  the  individual,  in  endeavoring  to  look  at 
life  practically,  discovers  that  money  is  one  of  the  prime  requi- 
sites  for  such  vision.  Contributions  are  earnestlv  solicited  in 
order  that  the  work  may  be  carried  further  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Societv  be  more  widely  felt. 
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The  number  of  students  remaining  in  college  during  the 
Thanksgiving  recess  seemed,  to  our  unofficial  eyes,  about  the 
usual  one.  The  three  allotted  holidays  passed  without  the  oc- 
currence of  any  unusual  event ;  but  it  is  a  great  compliment  to 
the  Thanksgiving  dinner  to  say  that  it  was  quite  as  good  as  its 
predecessors  have  been.  Thanksgiving  evening,  as  heretofore, 
was  made  festive  by  the  supplementary  cream  and  cake,  to- 
gether with  old-fashioned  games  and  dancing,  More  than  the 
usual  number  of  children  made  the  parlors  attractive,  and 
served  to  takeoff  the  edge  of  any  formality  which  the  occasion 
might  have  offered.  A  few  gladly-received  guests  from  Pough- 
keepsie  added  to  our  pleasure. 


The  transit  of  Venus  on  December  ♦>,  the  principal  astro- 
nomical event  of  the  year,  was  observed  by  Prof.  Mitchell  with 
considerable  success.  The  weather  during  the  morning  was 
unfavorable,  and  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  obtaining  any 
satisfactory  views.  The  first  contacts,  external  and  internaU 
were  not  seen  ;  but  a  few  minutes  after  the  latter,  a  break  in 
the  clouds  revealed  the  blaok  disk  of  the  planet  just  within 
the  sun's  limb.  At  half  past  eleven  the  sky  was  oompanitive- 
ly  clear.  The  second  internal  contact  and  the  last  external 
were  observed  under  favorable  conditions.  Miss  Gardner, 
resident  graduate,  assisted  Prof.  Mitchell  in  the  contact  ob- 
servations. The  haziness  of  Venus'  outline,  caused,  as  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  planet's  atmosphei'e,  was  noted,  and  also  an  ir- 
regularity on  its  dark  surface  in  the  form  of  a  whitish  spot 
near  the  centre. 

Prof  Mitchell  made  continuous  observations  during  the 
transit  with  the  view  of  detecting  a  satellite,  but  no  sign  of 
one  presented  itself.  During  midday  nine  photographs  were 
taken  by  Miss  Whitney,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Junior  as- 
tronomy class. 
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The  report  of  the  Philalethean  entertainment  of  December 
8  gives  us  peculiar  pleasure,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  the  programme,  but  because  it  was  carried  out 
entirely  by  the  students  and  alumnu3  of  our  college.  In  Miss 
Foos'  graceful  welcome  to  the  guests  of  Philalethea  she  called 
the  entertainment  "  a  characteristic  Philalethean  chapter 
meeting,"  and,  recognizing  it  as  such,  we  may  be  justly  par- 
doned for  our  pride  in  its  success. 

An  o{>ening  address  was  given,  by  Miss  Jordan  of  '79,  on 

the  necessity  of  esprit  de  corps  in  national  and  social  life. 

While  the  subject  was  broad  enough  to  be  acceptable  to  a 

general  audience,  and  treated  in  a  way  which  could  not  fail  to 

make  it  a  delightful  one  from  any  standpoint,  Miss  Jordan 

secured  point  and  interest  for   Philaletheans  by  her  skillful 

application  of  her  text  to  the  Society,  saying,  ''  I  would  have 

for  the  aim  of  our  Society,  Esprit  de  corps.     To  Philalethea  I 

would  say,  '  Conform  !'  I  would  ev^en  say,  *  Obey  !'  Let  *  yours 

in  the  bonds  of  Philalethea'  be  a  })le(lge  to  the  most  complete 

subjugation  of  self,  to  the    pi'oiah^st   humility.     So  may  be 

secured  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  the  most  effective  unity." 

Miss  Jacobs  of '77  followed   with   Adams'  Ciii'istmas  Song. 

It  goes  without  saying  that   we   were  delighted  to  hear  her 

voice  once  more.     It  has  <»;iine(l  much  in  fulness  since  we  last 

heard  it  in  the  college  chapel,  and  has  retained  the  sweetness 

and  delicacv  that  used  to  cliarui  us.  The  choice  of  music  was  a 

happy  one.    Adams'  C'liristmas  Song  is  itself  beautiful,  and  the 

combination  of  voice,  piano,  and  organ  was  an  added  charm. 

The  chapel  exercises  concluded  with  the  reading  of  an  origi- 
nal story  by  Miss  Lyon  of  "8L  We  re«n-et  that  the  character 
of  "A  M(^ntal  Reservation"  pnivents  us  from  giving,  by  quo- 
tation, any  idea  of  its  merit.  Having  for  its  subject  a  chapter 
from  the  life  of  a  Vassar  gi'adual(%  this  address  was  essentially 
interesting  to  a  \'assai-  aiidieiice,  but  Miss  Lyon  made  her 
subject  subordinate  by  the  cleverness  and  spirit,  strength  and 
brightness  of  her  literary  style. 
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After  the  collation  in  the  dining-room,  followed  the  usual 
promenade  concert  and  dancing,  the  former  being  extended 
somewhat  beyond  the  ordinary  limits.  The  corridor  on  the 
second  floor,  including  Miss  Hillard's  room,  and  that  on  the 
third,  including  the  Lady  Principal's  parlor,  were  thrown 
open  to  the  students  and  the  guests.  We  fully  appreciated 
the  hospitality  of  our  officers  in  giving  up  their  private  rooms 
for  our  use. 


♦•» 


COLLEGE    NOTES. 

Miss  Mcllvaine  has  left  college.  She  carries  with  her  the 
best  wishes  of  the  many  friends  whom  she  won  during  her 
work  among  us.  Her  place  is  temporarily  supplied  by  Miss 
Jacobs,  of  '77. 

The  Qui  Vive  Club  was  invited  to  the  opening  of  the  Senior 
parlor,  Nov.  14. 

Extensive  and  very  desirable  changes  are  being  made  in  the 
Museum  building.  The  studio  is  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
include  Society  Hall ;  the  gymnasium,  with  the  addition  of  a 
new  stage,  is  to  perform  the  double  function  of  gymnasium 
and  theatre. 

Miss  Whitney  addressed  T.  &  M.  Nov.  19,  on  the  Place  of 
Science  in  the  Education  of  Woman.  The  paper  was  origi- 
nally written  for  the  Woman's  Congress,  and  gives  a  thought- 
ful, thoroughly  womanly  view  of  a  most  interesting  question. 

The  first  Phil,  play  has  been  deferred  until  after  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  because  of  the  repairs  in  progress  in  the  Museum 
building.  The  Philalethean  Society  has  decided  to  give  up 
the  chapter  hall-meetings  this  year,  since  they  would,  necessa- 
rily, crowd  the  weeks  after  Christmas,  and  to  substitute  a 
fourth  Phil,  play  in  their  stead. 
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Dr.  Allen  is  delivering  a  series  of  weekly  lectures  on  the 
"  Skin." 

Two  new  teachers,  Misses  Pearne  and  Hartwell,  have  been 
added  to  the  music  department. 

Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  of  Montreal,  visited  the  college,  Nov.  29th. 

On  Dec.  6,  between  the  hours  of  nine  A.  M.  and  three 
P.,  an  unusual  scientific  fervor  jxirvaded  the  college.  Girls 
were  to  be  seen  in  all  available  places,  armed  with  smoked 
glass,  often  supplemented  with  opera  glasses,  all  intent  upon 
ea.tching  a  glimpse  of  the  small  black  spot  upon  the  sun's  disc. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  observatory  the  very  air  was  rife 
with  excitement.  A  large  number  of  students  viewed  the 
transit  through  the  MacDonald  telescope,  and  the  Senior 
astronomy  class  was  permitted  a  look  through  the  large 
Ecjuatorial. 

Gyms  began  Dec.  5  I 

T]he  Yassar  Brothers'  Institute  was  opened  Nov.  28.    Mr. 

»hn  Guy  Vassar  made  the  presentation  address,  and  Mr. 
Uckingham  replied.     He  was  followed  by  Prof.  Backus  and 

X,  Hunt,  the  latter  of  whom  spoke  upon  *'  Subterranean 
^Circulation."  Mr.  Vassar  presented  the  Institute  with  $5,000 
^^^  be  used  as  a  fund  for  repairs. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Relifjious  Inquiry  was 
*^^ld  Dec.  10.  Miss  E.  Baldwin  spoke  to  the  Society  about 
^^tDughkeepsie  charities. 

Among  the  books  which  have  been  recently  added  to  the 
library  are  the  following  : 

The  Science  of  Law — Sheldon  Amos. 

Early  Christianity — Canon  Farrar. 

Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Re^ison — G.  S.  Morris. 

Study  of  Spinoza — J.  Martineau. 

The  Beginnings  of  History — Lenormant. 
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Science  and  Sentiment — Noah  Porter. 

Complete  sets  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens. 
The  American  Statesmen  Series  : 

John  Quincy  Adams. 

John  Randolph. 

Alexander  Hamilton. 

Andrew  Jackson. 
English  men  of  Letters  Series : 

Gray. 

Swift. 

Dickens. 

Bentley. 

DeQuincey. 

Sterne. 

Locke. 


#•♦ 


PERSONALS. 

'67. 

Dr.   Louise   Geiofer  McMahon  continues  her  practice 
homeopathic  medicine  at  her  home  in  Marion,  Ohio,  since  tb^ 
death  of  her  husband  in  August. 

'69. 

The  Misses  Liggett,  of  '69  and  '73,  have  prospered  so  wel^ 
with  their  "  Home  and  Dav  School "  in  Detroit  that  thev  bav^ 
outgrown  their  present  quarters,  and  have  begun  a  new  build- 
ing calculated  to  meet  all  requirements  for  school  purposes. 

'72. 

Miss  Brace,  of  '72,  is  teaching  elocution  in  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

'73. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Whitney,  of  '73,  is  resident  physician  of  the  New  " 
England  Hospital,  Boston. 
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77. 

Miss  Stevens,  of  '77,  returns  to  America  this  month. 

Miss  Watson,  of  '77,  will  study  music  in  Berlin  during  the 
coming  winter. 

'78. 

Married,  Nov.  15,  1882,  in  Roslyn  Chapel,  London,  Miss 
Harriot  E.  Stanton,  of  '78,  to  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Blatch,  of  Basing- 
stoke, England. 

'79. 
Miss  Penfield,  of  '79,  is  spending  the  year  in  Poughkeepsie. 

'80. 
Miss  Swan,  of  '80,  sailed  for  Europe  in  November. 

'81. 

Miss  M.  F.  Penfield,  of  '81,  is  associate-correspondent  of  the 
Society  to  encourage  Studies  at  Home. 

Married,  Nov.  7,  1882,  Miss  Belle  Bradon  to  Prof.  R.  V. 
foster,  of  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

The  following  students  have  visited  the  college  during  the 
past  month  :  Miss  Abbott,  of  '78,  Miss  Af .  N.  Clarke,  of  '79, 
Miss  A.  Lyon,  of  '81,  Miss  M.  E.  Jones  and  Miss  L.  Stanton,  of 
'82,  Mrs.  Mix  and  Mrs.  A.  Shepard  Gillette. 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

A  new  threnody  has  appeared  surpassing  in  feeling  and 
passion  any  heretofore  seen  by  us.  It  is  copiously  illustrated 
in  a  way  which  shows  humor  and  pathos  to  be  akin.  Indeed, 
the  whole  lament  is  characterized  by  a  grim  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous, even  in  the  most  tragic  events  of  life.  Unlike  the  clas- 
sic Threnody,  this  recent  literary  production  is  not  confined 
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entirely  to  verse  ;  but,  ever  and  anon,  bursts  into  eloquent  prose, 
as  if  the  author  scorned  the  mechanical  restrictions  of  verse, 
and  felt  that  sorrow  demands  the  widest  freedom  Perhaps  it 
does,  and  so  the  MisceUAmy  heartily  forgives  the  Harvard 
Lampoon' — such  is  the  name  of  the  Threnody — for  sundry  ma- 
licious sentences,  which  we  attribute  to  the  abandon  of  defeat. 

One  of  the  aesthetic  covers  with  which  we  are  becoming 
familiar  bears  the  name  of  the  Michigan  Argonaut.  Wo  are 
greeted,  on  opening  the  magazine,  with  a  page  of  advertise- 
ments, which  doubtless  pay  well  from  their  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, but  which  are  not  interesting  to  the  average  reader.  The 
matter  under  "The  Fortnight"  is  quite  well  written.  The 
purely  literary  work  is  represented  by  several  articles,  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  witty,  as  they  are  full  of  puns  and 
"  jokes."  We  presume  the  lack  of  total  success  is  due  to  the 
"  Vol.  I,  No.  5,"  which  we  read  on  the  cover. 

The  Williams  Athenaeum,  in  a  scathing  exchange  note,  era- 
bodies  its  ideas  concerning  college  journalism.  While  we  ab- 
stain from  adopting,  as  our  own,  the  tone  of  lofty  scorn  with 
which  the  Athenaeum  points  ont  to  the  Oherlin  Review  the 
falsity  of  its  taste,  we  heartily  believe  that  college  papers  are 
not  organs  of  ''  heavy  essays."  But  they  may,  we  own,  be 
mediums  for  great  moral  reforms,  since,  on  one  page,  the 
AthenoMcm  commends  the  change  in  Vassar's  holiday  from 
Saturday  to  Monday  (a  change  unheard  of  within  the  walls  of 
Vassar),  and,  on  the  next  suggests  the  necessity  for  reform  in 
the  matter  of  gossip  among  college  papers. 

We  had  just  taken  up  the  Colby  Jbeho^  and  were  looking  it 
over  preparatory  to  writing  an  "  exchange  note,"  when  we 
discovered  that  it  had  been  graciously  pleased  with  our  last 
publication.  We  trust  that  no  one,  knowing  this,  will  be  un- 
kind enough  to  fancy  that  any  feeling  but   a   critical  one 
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pproiapts  us  to  write  of  the  Echo.  Although  the  paper  is  i^ot 
ef  so  iiif^h  a  literary,  standard  as  many  others,  still  the  articles 

.in;  the  Oeoember  auraibarxwere  read  with  much  interest.  iTI^e 
appearance  of  the  paper  is  refreshingly  clear  and  perfect. 

We  don't  quite  see  why  "  Our  Dumb   Animals  "   should   be 
on  the  top  of  the  exchange  pile  ;  the  animals  are  anything  but 
dumb.     We  sometimes  wish  the  Athenaeum  would  be  taken 
'.  that  way  in  respect  to  Vassar.  "  As   Usual "  in  the  Swaikmore 
Phoenix  appealed  powerfully  to  us  :   it  is  five  minutes  of  nine 
i»nd  the  Ex.  notes  must  go  in  the  nine  o'clock  mail.   The  w4rgo, 
as  usual,  has  a  good  deal  of  poetry  which  is  far  above  the  o«s- 
•tomary  effusions  of  the  undergraduate  pen.     The  editorials  of 
the  Syracasan^VG  remarkably  good.     Literary  talent  okiist  be 
at  the  vanishing  point  at  Amherst,  when  the  Student  is  oblig- 
ed to  resort  at  this  late  day  to  parodies  on  Patience  and  Oscar 
Wilde  ;  the  only  readable  articles  in  the  last  number  were  two 
poems  taken  from  the  Crimson  and  the  Atliendeumy  but  then 
that   is  the  wav  of   the   Student.       The    Uarailt/m   Lit.   for 
November  is  an  excellent  number.     "  Retribution   in   English 
and  American  Fiction"  is  a  novel  subject  treated  in  a  unique 
and  incisive  manner.    The  Chemist  is  the  best  funny  poem  we 
have  read  for  some  time.     The  other  poetry  is  almost  as  good 
as  the  Argons.     The  *'  Plea  for  Less  Gush  "  is  a  sensible  and 
earnest  editorial.     The  Occident  is  the  pink   of  perfection,  or 
perfection  of  pink,  which  you  please. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Atlcuntic  for  the  coming  year,  which 
is  given  in  the  present  number,  promises  unusually  fine  arti- 
cles. The  most  generally  interesting  number  will  probably 
be  the  dramatization  of  Daisy  Miller,  b}'  Henry  James.  In 
the  December  Atlcmtic  there  are  several  articles  of  unusual 
interest.  The  papers  on  "  Art  and  Wealth,"  and  "Our  Dark 
Age  in  Music"  will  be  entertaining  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  growth  of  art  in  America.     Another  of  the  charming 
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^^ Studies  in  the  South"  is  given,  and  is  fully  as  delightful  ab 
the  previous  number.  The  two  serials  receive  important  a£ 
ditions,  and  the  first  chapters  are  given  of  a  serial  from  the 
works  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 


VASSAR   DIAIiOGUBS. 

Enterprising  Prep,  has  been  discovered  stealthily  beautify- 
ing her  nails  in  chapel. 

Charitable  Senior :  "  Well,  at  least,  she  was  improving  each 
shining  honr." 

Junior,  (trained  in  Hill's  Rhetoric) :  "I  should  say  she  wa« 
shining  each  improving  hour  !" 

Miss  A.,  industriously  taking  her  exercise  in  the  art  gallery, 
to  Miss  B.,  who  is  struggling  with  the  padlocked  casea 
"  What  are  you  looking  for  ?" 

Miss  B.,  (still  wrestling  violently  with  the  case)  "Prof.  Van 
Ingen  says  there  are  some  most  remarkable  heliotropes  in 
here." 

Impulsive  Westerner:  "Roast  beef — roast  beef — I  am  so 
tired  of  roast  beef  !  Do  you  always  have  it  ?  Don't  you  ever 
have  any  buffalo  meat  ?" 

Judicial  Senior :  "  Oh,  yes,  we  frequently  have  Buffalo, 
meat.     We  even  have  it  sometimes  from  Chicago." 

Scene,  lecture  Room ;  Class  Condensed  German  ;  Time 
March, '82.  Senior  translating  from  Maria  Stuart:  "  Meint 
Herren,  geben  Sie  in  die  lliille,' — Gentlemen,  step  into  the 
hall.' "     Senmfion, 

1 

Prof,  of  Rhetoric :  "  Miss  ,  you  may  explicate  this  no 

tion  by  the  method  of  particulars." 
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MisB   ,   (fixing   the    professor   with   her  eye) :    "  This 

method  of  explanation  is  only  required   by  intellects  of  a  low 

order" Here  she. is  interrupted  by  disturbance  in  theolass- 

room." 

Enthusiastic  Prof,  of  Physics,  discussing  the  organic  and  in- 
organic kingdoms :  "  Now  if  I  should  shut  my  eyes — so — and 
drop  my  head — so — and  should  not  move,  you  would  say  I 
was  a  clod !  But  I  move,  I  leap,  I  run ;  then  what  do  you 
<5all  me  ? " 

Voice  from  the  rear :  A  clod-hopper ! " 

Class  is  dismissed. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Towhead :  the  Story  of  a  Girl,  by  Sally  Pratt  McLean.  A. 
T.  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston.     For  sale  by  Hiram  S.  Wiltsie. 

Plymouth  Pulpit.  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  N.  Y.  This 
firm  gives  the  only  report  of  Mr.  Beecher's  sermons  which  is 
authori;^  by  him.  We  propose  next  month  to  speak  of  these 
at  some  length. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  exchanges : 

Academian^  Adelphiaiu  Acta  Cohimhiana^  Amherst  Student^ 
Argo,  ArgttSj  Ariel^  Athenaeum^  Atlantic  Monthly^  Bates 
Student^  BeacoUn,  Berkeleyan^  Bawdoin  Orient^  Brunonia/n^ 
Chi' Delta  Crescent^  Chronicle^  Colby  Echo^  College  Journal^  Col- 
lege Mercury^  College  Olio,  College  Ravihler^  ColUge  Transcript^ 
College  Student,  Collegiate ^  Columhia  Sj)ectator^  Concordiensis^ 
Cornell  Era,  Cornell  Eevie/w^  Cornell  Sun,  Crimson  Critic, 
Dartmouth,  Dickinsonian,  Dutchess  Farmer,  Exonian,  Oood 
Times,  Hamilton  Lit.^  Hamilton  College  M(mthly,  Harvard 
Advocate^  Harvard  Herald,  Harvard  Lampoon,  Harerfordian, 
lllini,   Lafayette  ColUge  Journal,  Lantern,  Lasell  Leaves,    Le- 
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high  Burr^  JUadisanensisy  Michigcm  Argonaut^  Nassau  lAL^ 
Northwestern^  Notre  Dame  Scholastic^  Occident^  Princeton  Tfr- 
ger^  Princetonian^  Progress^  Queen^s  College  Journal^  JSem 
Aectdez/dcae^  PevetUcj  Rotmd  Table^  Rochester  Gaffkpus^  Specks 
tor^  Student  Jovmal^  Syracusmi^  Swathmore  Phoenix^  Targnm^ 
Tech,^  Trinity  2'ahlety  TJndergrdduate^  University  Ilerald^ 
WiUistonicm^  WamcurCs  Journal^  Yale  Lit.,  Yale  Cam^afU,  Yalm 
News,  Yale  Record. 


^,    -  Bdltora  from  *88. 

^-    ^-KKA  BotTWICK,  MaBTUA  SHARPI, 

8.  p.  Swirr. 

Basinefls  Editor :  Anna  U.  Latbbop 


Editors  fh>m  '84. 

M.  F.  L.  HUSBET,  JUSTINA  H.  MXBRIOX. 
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-ADDRESS   DELIVERED   BEFORE  THE  PHILALE- 

THEAN  SOCIETY. 


T  he  Jesuit  lived  and  labored   "  For  the  greater  glory  of 

^^^Hi."     "  For  the  greater  glory  of  God,''  in   India,  he  put  on 

^he  garb  of  a  devout  Buddhist  that  he  might  get  into  sympa- 

^^y   with   the  natives,  and  better  learn  how  to  instruct  them 

^^  t-he  true  faith.     "  For  the  greater  glory  of  God  "  he  carried 

*^^s  missionary  work  from  Cochin  China  to   South  America, 

^^<1  from  South  America  to  our  own  savage  Hurous  and  Mo- 

^^Wks.     By  no  special  genius  did  he  accomplish  so  much  ;  the 

^^mbers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  were  often   of  the  humblest 

^^terial.     Nor  was  there  individual  inspiration  illuminatinga 

whole  career  of  effective  work.   Yet  weakness  became  strength  • 

^^tures,  protracted  to  a  great  length,  were  endured  by  the 
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Jesuit  with  unbroken  tranquillity.  The  existence  of  one  vital 
principle  made  the  society  efficient. 

The  faith  of  the  Jesuit  was  in  his  order;  to  it  he  gave  his 
life.  From  the  first  step  in  his  novitiate,  he  was  taught  to 
dedicate  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  his  work.  The  spirit  of 
attachment  to  his  order,  the  most  ardent  that  ever  influenced 
any  body  of  men,  it  is  said,  is  the  characteristic  principle  of 
the  Jesuit,  and  serves  as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  his  policy. 

We  see  human  nature  keenly  susceptible  to  this  kind  of  re- 
ligious, political,  or  social  sentiment.  Devotion  to  party  gives 
the  impetus  to  half  of  the  world's  great  successes.  **  I  am  a 
Royalist,"  says  Burke.  "  I  blush  for  the  degradation  of  the 
Crown."  Hifl  appeal  awakened  sympathy  more  immediateU' 
than  pages  of  argument  could  have  done.  '*  I  am  France  V^ 
cried  Napoleon.  ^*  (to  a  little  deeper,"  said  the  wounded 
Frenchman,  as  the  surgeon  probed  over  his  heart  for  the  fatal 
bullet,  "  and  you  will  find  the  Emperor." 

The  French  are  pre-eminently  influenced  by  esprit  de  corj^s. 
It  is  their  expression  for  that  strong  cohesive  force  which 
binds  together  individuals  as  the  earth's  molecules  are  held. 
How  nobly  have  the  French  rallied  from  the  desolating  shocks 
which  they  have  suffered,  so  that  commerce  is  again  estab- 
lished, and  the  government  is  secure  I 

The  French  and  the  Irish  are  of  the  same  blood.  Both  are  in- 
spired by  the  same  love  of  country.  Both  are  quick,  versatile, 
witty,  appreciative — but  here  the  resemblance  ceases.  Wrongs 
and  disasters  have  dwarfed  the  greatness  of  the  Irish  and  ex- 
aggerated their  weakness.  Their  career  is  one  of  lawless  vio- 
lence. They  seem  incapable  of  systematic  and  sustained  eflFort, 
they  are  irresponsible,  they  lack  independence  and  a  strong 
sense  of  right.  They  are  vacillating  and  weak.  Their  child- 
ish inconsislency  is  expressed  in  their  very  bulls.  "  Unstable 
as  water  they  cannot  excel." 

Can  we  not  see  to  what  this  difference  between  the  French 
and  Irish  Kelt  is  due  ? 
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Co-operation  is  not  esprit  de  corps.  We  demand  not  a  me- 
chanical mixture,  but  a  chemical  compound.  Patriotism  is 
not  esprit  de  corps.  Nowhere  is  found  a  more  devoted  love 
of  country  than  in  the  heart  of  the  Irishman — but  unity  of 
feeling  is  lacking,  and  it  was  an  Irish  politician  who  thanked 
God  he  had  a  country  to  sell.  There  ought  to  be  the  inspira- 
tion necessary  to  make  a  mass  of  individuals  like  one  man — a 
being  of  perfect  unity. 

The  hand  does  not  say,  "  I  am  the  hand.  What  have  you, 
the  will,  to  do  with  me  ?"  But  with  a  beautiful  play  of  all  the 
muscles  performs  its  indicated  task.  And  as  the  hand,  by  re- 
peated effort,  becomes  better  able  to  do  its  w^ork,  so  shall  the 
subordinate,  by  reason  of  his  perfect  obedience,  become  deserv- 
ing of  responsibility.  '**So  shalt  thou,"  says  Carlyle,  ''  if  not 
govern,  yet  actually  according  to  thy  strength  assist  in  real  gov- 
erning." To  illustrate  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  the  poor 
Irishman,  Thackeray,  in  his  book  of  sketches,  draws  the  outline 
of  a  typical  window,  and  says  :  "I  have  drawn  it  here,not  because 
it  is  a  particularly  picturesque  or  rare  kind  of  a  window,  but 
because,  as  I  fancy,  there  is  a  sort  of  moral  in  it.  You  don't 
see  such  windows  commonly  in  respectable  English  inns,  win- 
dows leaning  gracefully  upon  hearth-brooms  for  support. 
Look  out  of  that  window  without  the  hearth-broom  and  it 
would  cut  your  head  off — how  the  beggars  would  start  who 
are  always  sitting  on  the  steps  next  door  ?"  As  an  expression 
of  genuine  sympathy  for  the  Irish  peasant,  one  writer  tells  us 
not  to  send  money  to  feed  each  one  of  the  twelve  hundred 
thousand  beggars,  but  to  teach  him  Yankee  industry  and  econ- 
omy, and  infuse  into  him  some  motive  for  keeping  his  pig  out 
of  his  parlor,  and  for  conducting  the  smoke  from  his  misera- 
ble peat  fire  through  a  chimney  rather  than  through  the 
door. 

Such  industry  and  economy  would  be  practised,  if  only,  in 
the  Irishman's  composition,  could  be  found  that  unity  of  feel- 
ing so  strong  in  the  French. 
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Let  the  Irish  cultivate  esprit  de  corps^  not  to  be  bullied  by^ 
priest  or  magistrate,  and  it  will  do  more  for  the  acquiremen 
of  orderly  freedom — even  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  O'Connell 
himself — than  the  outbreak  of  any  crowd  influenced  by  any 
eloquence  from  altar  or  tribune. 

Our  great  national  cry  is  Reform.     The  Republican  cries^ 

"  Cast  aside  your  old  principles  and  adopt  mine ! "  but  the 

Democrat  shouts  the  same  word  with  an  opposite  intention. 

Moreover,  to  all  members  of  either  party  the  meaning  is  not 

^the  same.    Even  one  section  have  not  the  same  political  views. 

To  a  foreign  observer,  the  government  seems  curiously  in- 
different to  the  possible  danger  arising  from  this  lack  of  unity. 
Fenianism  and  Nihilism,  grimly  threatening  other  nations,  here 
seem  lances  hurled  at  wind-mills.  No  editors  are  imprisoned 
for  discussing  the  propriety  of  making  the  United  States  an  ar- 
istocracy. Nobody  is  put  to  torture  for  proposing  to  cut  up  the 
United  States  into  several  republics.  The  religious  opinions 
of  the  people  correspond  in  number  to  their  many-sided  politi- 
cal views.     There  is  no  established  church. 

The  other  day  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  said  to  a  some, 
what  liberal  Protestant,  "  We  believe  what  was  laid  down 
when  the  church  was  established  ;  you  have  no  fixed  faith.  A 
hundred  of  you,  all  Protestants,  interpret  the  same  passage  of 
Scripture  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  and  you  modify  your 
belief  as  you  grow  older.  You  are  mounting  a  ladder  that 
leads  to  nothing." 

Oratory  affords  expression  for  the  old  principles  of  union 
which  bind  a  people  together.  Already  Americans  are  saying, 
"  Oratory  is  obsolete  in  the  United  States."  In  Congress, 
where  speeches  now  take  the  most  practical  tone,  and  become, 
as  it  were,  mere  matters  of  dollars  and  cents,  a  flight  of  orato- 
ry IS  derided.  We  do  not  expect  such  rhetoric,  except  now 
and  then,  as  it  is  manufactured  for  some  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tion, when  the  talented  speaker  winds  himself  up  to  the  proper 
pitch,  and  demonstrates  his  proposition — to  his  own  satisfac- 
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t.iODS. 

When  oratory,  the  expression  for  the  lofty  sentiments  of 

heroic  mutual  devotion,  passes  away,  and  her  throne  is  seized 

by  empty  bombast,  does  not  the  decline  seem  sadly  significant? 

A  modern  writer  says,  **There  is  a  belief  at  such  times  that  the 

Avorld  is,  for  the  first  time,  really  wise,  and  that  one  of  the  first 

duties  of  mankind  is  to  stamp  with  the  contempt  which  they 

deserve,   those  inconvenient  old  principles  to  which  generous 

spirits  have  heretofore  been  held  in  thraldom."     The  working 

of  such  inconvenient  old  principles  has  hardly  yet  been  tested 

in  our  own  government.     Scarcely  a  century  has  passed  since 

our  constitution  was  framed,  yet  we  look  in  vain  for  outward 

evidence  of  the  principles  of  union  which  made  a  little  band  of 

colonists,  with  one  united  effort,  throw  off  the  English  yoke. 

The  descendants  of  these  men  are  here,  but  lost  to  sight  in  a 

mass  of  foreigners.    Here  are  gathered  black  and  white,  brown 

^nd  red;  the  Englishman  with  his  prejudices,  the  German  with 

iis  prejudices,  the  Chinese  and  the  African. 

"  For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 
It's  coming  yet  for  a' that 
That  man  to  man  the  world  o*er 
ShaU  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 

That  was  the  prediction  !  For  the  United  States  that  pmph- 
ecy  is  fulfilled  I  The  national  cry,  Reform,  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  a  breaking  away  from  old  forms  to  result  in  disor- 
ganization, perhaps  in  disintegration.  It  is  rather  a  call  for 
the  closer  knitting  together  of  the  people,  causing  a  pronounc- 
ed mutual  //^^pendence — Not  a  mutual  independence. 

Truly  there  is  little  in  our  government  of  the  formal  or- 
ganic union  of  milita'ny  organization.  Some  one  says,  there 
are  many  things  a  soldier  will  do  in  his  plain  clothes,  which 
he  scorns  to  do  in  his  uniform.  There  i^  little  in  sober  black 
broadcloth  to  foster  such  a  spirit ;  yet  as  loyal  a  heart  beats 
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under  broadcloth  as  under  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion.  That 
fact  let  us  emphasize.  Though  there  be  not  formal  organic 
union,  there  is  something  far  better— deep,  spiritual  harmony  ! 
Need  we  fear  the  nation's  dismemberment  by  her  political  par- 
ties ;  or  be  alarmed  lest  her  sons  shall  wade  in  the  blood  of 
religious  war,  while  Roman  Catholic  and  Jew  and  Protestant, 
in  cathedral,  synagogue,  and  church,  drape  the  altar  and  wear 
the  badge  of  mourning  for  our  nation's  loss  ? 

Esprit  de  corps  is  the  sacred  fire  of  public  and  private 
hearth,  burning  brightly  in  the  heart  of  every  American.  As 
the  Roman  Vestals  faithfully  cherished  the  flame,  lest  calami- 
ty should  come  upon  the  city  ;  so  American  cherishes  his  de" 
votion  to  American,  be  he  what  he  may.  That  sacred  flame 
shall  burn  eternally.     It  can  never  be  extinguished  ! 

We,  members  of  Philalethea,  have  something  to  learn  from 
all  this.  There  is,  in  this  subject,  a  thought  for  us.  1  would 
have  for  the  aim  of  our  Society — Esprit  de  corps.  To  Phila- 
lethea 1  would  say,  "  Conform  ! "  I  would  even  say,  "  Obey  !" 
Let  "  Yours  in  the  bonds  of  Philalethea  "  be  a  pledge  to  the 
most  complete  subjection  of  self,  to  the  proudest  humility.  So 
may  be  secured  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  the  most  effective 
unity.  The  student,  become  a  teacher,  looks  back  and  ap- 
proves the  conduct  to  herself  as  pupil.  Inspired  by  esprit  de 
corps^  the  student  may  approve  in  advance.  It  is  easy  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  pleases  ourselves.  Let  us  learn  to  be  con- 
tent with  what  may  be  necessary  discipline. 

Let  us  follow  instruction,  "  Believing  where  we  cannot 
prove,"  beyond  the  point  where  it  commends  itself  to  reason  ; 
and  so,  for  fear  of  erring  in  the  opposite  direction — the  natur- 
al tendency — subject  ourselves  to  authority.     So  may 

"  Faith,  to  calm  obedience  allied, 

Transport  our  souls  triumphant  over  ground 

Where  reason  halts  ;  across  abysses  wide 

And  deep,  which  reason  cannot  span  nor  sound.'* 

Nowhere  on  the  earth's  surface  is  formal  obedience  so  diffi- 
cult as  here  in  our  own  rational  United  States,  unless  the  ao- 
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tion  is  spontaneous.  Here,  from  earliest  childhood,  we  have 
associated  with  our  parents  as  equals.  The  parent  says  "  Do 
this,  because  you  see  why  you  ought  to  do  it,"  not,  "  Do  this 
because  I  say  so."  By  harsh  conduct  to  his  child  and  wilful 
disregard  of  his  views,  tlie]  unsympathetic  father  defeats  his 
own  ends.  Often  he  is  met  with  ev^asion.  Sometimes,  per- 
haps, actual  estrangement  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
lations of  father  and  child,  based  upon  mutual  regard  and  re- 
spect, are  happy.  Where  before  a  tithe  was  demanded,  and  a 
tithe  was  scrupulously  paid :  here,  where  nothing  is  claimed, 
all  is  given.     Such  is  the  effect  of  esprit  de  corpn. 

Mercenaries,  paid  to  tight  for  a  nation,  are  the  first  to  run. 
Contrast  with  them  the  Old  Guard,  ''that  dies,  but  never  sur- 
renders." Cgesar,  the  most  objective  historian,  says  simply  : 
"The  standards  being  lost,  all  were  in  confusion."  The  Roman 
eagle  to  the  Roman  soldier  was  no  combination  of  wood  and 
metal.  It  was  an  emblem — an  emblem  of  that  far-reaching 
organization  which  brought  the  commander  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der 'vith  the  foot-soldier  in  the  ranks.  How  strong  a  proof  of 
its  emblematic  character  and  its  value  as  a  symbol  is  found  in 
Caesar's  impartial  statement  of  a  truth  apparently  so  obvious ! 
Let  me  show  you  a  picture. 

It  is  the  day  of  theXxrand  Review  of  the  troops  after  our 
civil  war.  The  sides  of  the  broadest  avenue  of  our  national 
capital  are  lined  with  tiers — elevated  to  a  great  height — of 
brilliantly  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  one  section  of  the 
vast  throng  may  be  distinguished  the  President  with  his  cabi- 
net ;  but,  silting  next  him  in  his  prominent  position,  is  the  hero 
of  Vicksburg  and  Richmond — greater  to-day  than  any  civil 
dignitary. 

Up  the  bright  street  at  last  come  the  long  columns  of 
the  militarv — but  a  remnant  of  what  marched  South  so  short 
a  time  ago  ;  but  each  has  grown  so  great  in  reputation  that 
the  empty  ranks  are  full.  As  troop  after  troop  passes  by, 
voices  grow  hoarse  with  huzzas.     Flowers  rain  down  upon 
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commander,  private,  drummer-boy.  These  are  the  brave  me 
of  Grottysburgh  and  Anderson ville.  Eyes  grow  dim,  and  shouts^ 
of  joy  become  inarticulate  sobs  at  sight  of  one  object.  It  i 
not  the  floating  stars  and  stripes  of  silk  and  gold,  which  awak- 
en  so  much  emotion.  Proudly  aloft,  a  gallant  color-bearer 
carries  a  staff — simply  a  scarred  wooden  stick,  with  one  poor 
remnant  of  blue  fluttering  at  the  top.  What  does  this  emblem 
mean  to  the  excited  spectators  ?  Victory  t — Not  victory  alone. 
It  means  successive,  long-continued  hours  of  weary  drill;  it 
means  forced  marches  through  fever-breeding  marsh  and  un- 
der torrid  sun;  it  means  confinement  in  foul  and  cruel  [prisons; 
it  means  facing  the  cannon's  mouth;  it  means  hunger,  starva- 
tion, death !  But  who  would  mutiny  or  who  revolt  ?  Was 
the  commander  forced  to  say,  ''On,  my  children,  I  will  lead 
you  into  the  most  fertile  country  you  have  ever  seen  !  Endure 
this,  and  you  shall  share  with  mo  the  richest  spoils."  Oh,  no ! 
For  that  ragged  emblem  means  order,  obedience,  subordination 
cheerfully  given,  not  exacted.  It  means  that  heroism  was  the 
natural  and  spontaneous  evidence  of  a  lively,  spiritual  connec- 
tion, which  made  the  white  man  call  the  black  man,  Brother, 
and  treat  him  as  his  friend. 

The  energy  in  the  Irishman,  now  exploded  in  ebullitions  of 
injured  feeling,  would  redeem  all  the  waste  land  of  his  island; 
as  the  force  of  Etna  could  turn  all  the  mill-wheels  of  Italy. 

The  test  of  each  one's  capacity  is  her  usefulness.  Our  ends 
may  not  be  so  vital  and  universal  as  those  of  the  Jesuit,  but 
they  are  well  worthy  of  self-sacrifice.  They  can  be  attained 
in  no  other  way.  For  French  esprit  de  corps  we  can  prove 
that  there  is  in  English  an  equivalent.  Like  the  Jesuit,  we 
can  be  obedient.  We,  too,  can  be  loyal.  We,  too,  can  show 
deep  purpose  and  fixed  resolve.  Such  graces  we  may  attain. 
That  the  daughters  of  our  Society  may  be  as  corner-stones 
^*'  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace  " — each  faithfully 
rendering  the  aid  that  is  needed,  and  affording  the  support 
expected,  "  For  Philalethea !  " — For  Vassab  ! 

E.  C.  J.,  '79, 
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The  southern  part  of  Illinois  is  one  vast  rolling  prairie, 
almost  destitute  of  trees,  and  covered  with  coar»se  grass.  Here 
and  there  villages  are  scattered  about  like  mushrooms,  having 
grown  up  apparently  in  a  night.  Whether  a  railway,  a  mining, 
or  a  manufacturing  interest  gives  the  impetus,  the  buildings 
always  resemble  those  at  eastern  seaside  resorts  for  which 
discontented  city  people  exchange  their  comfortable  houses 
during  the  summer  months. 

A  schoolhouse  is  the  first  public  building  erected  after  the 
jail  is  in  good  working  order.  The  church  is  usually  the  last, 
but  never  the  first-built  edifice  of  a  western  town.  A  query  is 
sometimes  raised  as  to  what  the  result  would  be  if  that  order 
should  be  reversed. 

In  one  of  these  towns,  Metedeconk  bv  name,  lived  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Jenkins.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  an  enterprising  grain 
speculator.  He  was  a  "self-made  man,"  as  are  most  specula- 
tors, had  married  late  in  life,  and  settled  in  one  of  these  towns, 
where  he  carried  on  an  extensive  business  in  grain.  His  wife's 
portrait  can  be  delineated  in  a  \Qvy  few  words:  'she  was 
William  Jenkins'  wife.' 

At  the  time  my  story  opens  they  had  but  one  child,  a  boy 
of  ten  months,  who  was,  of  course,  the  delight  of  his  parents' 
hearts.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  pleased  because  he  was  a  boy  ;  Mrs. 
Jenkins  had  rather  pined  for  the  old  days  of  coui'tship,  when 
Mr.  Jenkins  could  not  find  enough  j)et  names  for  her,  and 
always  remembered  to  bring  her  some  })retty  trifie  to  remem- 
ber him  bv.     It  seemed  so  different  after  thev  were  married. 

%  ft 

It  had  begun  by  his  calling  her  Mrs.  Jenkins.  One  night  she 
could  control  herself  no  longer  and  sobbed  out  her  fear  that 
he  did  not  love  her  as  he  once  did.  Man-like  he  did  not  know 
how  to  treat  a  woman  when  she  cried.  He  did  not  feel  like 
petting  her — that  would  establish  a  bad  precedent ;  he  did  not 
know  enough  to  let  her  alone  ;  so  he  began  to  reason  with  her. 
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I  told  ber  how  utterly  absurd  she  was  to  expect  him  to  be  a 
er  after  he  had  become  a  husband.  She  ought  to  see  that 
)  two  states  did  not  go  together.  Of  course  she  ought,  but 
)  did  not.  Finally  Mr.  Jenkins  summed  up  the  whole 
^tter  and  made  it  more  forcible  by  means  of  an  illustration, 
id  he  : '  When  I  am  trying  to  catch  a  train  which  I  have  set 
'  heart  upon  taking,  I  often  have  to  run  ;  but  when  I  have 
ight  it  and  taken  my  seat  on  board,  I  don't  keep  on  run- 
ig,  do  IT  Xo,  indeed:  I  just  take  out  a  newspaper  and 
^in  to  read  ;  yet  that  train  is  of  just  the  same  vital  impor- 
ice  to  me  then  as  it  was  when  I  was  running.  I  should 
jret  if  anything  should  happen.  Don't  you  see,  now,  how 
B  matter  stands  i  Any^one  with  common-sense  must !"  Of 
urse  she  did  then.  Almost  anyone  would.  Or,  if  she  did 
<t,  she  acted  as  if  she  did,  and  men  are  always  satisfied  with 
at.  Appearances  are  seldom  deceitful  to  them — if  the  said 
pearatices  are  but  such  as  they  would  desire.  So  Mrs. 
nkins  smothered  her  feetings,\and  became  a  model  wife, 
it  with  the  boy  came  back  her  love.  Or,  rather,  she  now 
d  an  object  upon  which  she  could  lavish  all  her  pent-up 
'ection.  A  short  time  ago  her  marriage  seemed  a  mistake, 
it  now  it  seemed  a  happy  mistake.  John  was  a  fine  boy, 
sighed  some  fifteen  pounds,  was  never  known  to  cry — 
ithout  very  good  resison,  seemed  to  know  everything  that 
is  said  to  him,  in  fact,  'he  was  the  smartest  child  that  had 
er  been  born.'  So  the  nurse  said,  and  she  bad  had  vast 
perience  with  babies.  The  nurse  was  right,  he  was  a  fine 
How.  With  a  large  head,  large  frame,  strong  limbs,  he  bade 
ir  to  be  an  honor  to  the  Jenkins  family. 
As  he  grew,  he  developed  a  generous,  precocious,  brave,  and 
solute  nature.  No  wonder  that  he  was  the  pride  of  his 
,ther,  the  joy  of  his  mother.  Xo  one  could  help  liking  the 
X\e  fellow,  unless  it  was  some  of  the  children  who  had  suc- 
ieded  him.  John  had  bis  faults,  though  his  parents  were 
lind  to  them.    To  be  sure,  his  good  qualities  rather  over- 
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shadowed  his  bad  ones,  but  they  were  bad  just  the  same.  When 
he  was  five  years  old,  he  had  been  sent  out  to  play  with  his 
two-year-old  sister,  who  was  just  able  to  toddle  comfortably, 
but  could  not  yet  talk  straight.     For  a  little  time,  they  rolled 
about  on  the  grass,  and  gamboled  as  gleefully  as  did  the  lambs 
in  the  neighboring  pasture.     But  this  could  not  last  a  great 
while,    especially   since  something  more  interesting   had   at- 
tracted John's  attention.     What  child,  or  even  man,  does  not 
prefer  to  learn  from  his  own  experience?    Tell  a  child  that,  if 
he  puts  his  tongue  upon  a  cold  iron  railing,  it  will  stick  fast, 
he  invariably  tries  it,  and  when  the  skin  of  his  tongue  really 
sticks  to  the  frost v  metal,  he  feels  as  if  he  knew  all  about  it. 
That  morning  John's  mother  had  told  him  not  to  touch  the 
green  gooseberries,  because  they  would  make  him  sick.     To 
make  sure  of  the  matter  she  had  taken  him  out  to  the  garden 
and  showed  him  carefully  just  which  bush  bore  gooseberries. 
For  a  time  John  had  forirotten  all  about  the  forbidden  fruit, 
but  when  a  little  run  with  his  sister  had  brought  him  near  the 
bush,  he  was  impelled  by  a  strong  desire  to  taste  for  himself. 
''They  might  make  mamma  sick.'Mie  thought,  '*  hut  not  me. 
I'm  most  a  man  like  papa.     Papa  said  the  other  day  that 
women  did  n't  know  everything,  and  could  n't  do  just  what 
a  man  could.     She  thinks  that  because  thev  make  her  sick 
they  will  make  me  sick  too.     1  am  going  to  try  it  and  see." 
He  ate  one,  but  it  was  so  very  sour  that  he  was  glad  to  spit  it 
out.     They  were  real  nice  things  to  play  with,  though.    With 
a  number  clasped  tightly  in  his  chubby  little  fist,  he  went  back 
to  the  yard  with  his  sister.     The  children  played  for  a  while 
in  the  shady  arbor,  until  baby  May  fell  asleep.     Then  John  lay 
there  on  his  back  shooting  gooseberries  at  nothing  in  particu- 
lar, until  he  was  tired.     As  quietly  meditating  what  he  had 
better  do  next,  a  bright  idea  struck  him.     '*  Would  not  those 
gooseberries  just  fit  in  his  nose  ^"     lie  ti-ied  it.     They  fitted 
even  better  than  he  expected.     He  could  not  get  them  out 
again.     He  began  to  cry.     Baby  May  awoke,  and    hearing 
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ohn  bellowing  about  gooseberries  up  in  his  nose,  and,  all  the 
me  he  was  trying  to  get  them  out,  calling  loudly  for 
mamma,"  she  ran  to  the  house  as  fast  as  her  tiny  legs  could 
irry  her.  When  she  had  found  ber  mother  she  said,  "Tom. 
lamma,  Donny's  eying.  He's  dot  dooseberries  up  his  nose, 
nd  tant  det  'em  out."  Of  course,  mamma  went  to  her  boy's 
ssistance,  but  Johnny  had  poked  them  up  so  far  that  it  took 
me  and  the  doctor  to  remove  the  gooseberries.  Johnny 
}uld  not  bo  bribed  or  threatened  into  telling  how  they  came 
lere,  so  baby  May  bore  all  the  blame.  The  mother  thought 
bat  John  bad  fallen  asleep,  and  that  May  bad  amused  herself 
y  poking  gooseberries  up  his  nose.  John  could  bear  to  have 
tie  blame  laid  upon  his  sister;  but  he  could  not  stand  it  to 
ave  his  own  foolishness  exposed. 

When  he  was  eight  years  old,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
t  the  village  school.  He  had  been  carefully  taught  at  home, 
3  he  was  ahead  of  the  boys  of  his  own  age  who  bad  b^an  to 
o  to  school  almost  as  soon  as  they  <.'Ould  walk.  He  soon 
ecame  a  general  favorite.  He  could  play  leap-frog,  prisoners"- 
ase,  and  almost  any  other  game  that  could  be  mentioned.  He 
iways  had  some  game  or  mischievous  prank  to  propose,  and 
eemed  to  be  afraid  of  nothing.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was 
hat  he  knew  no  bodily  fear,  but  he  was  very  much  afraid  of 
eing  caught.  And  he  never  did  get  caught.  When  the 
ohoolhouse  bell  disappeared,  although  he  was  the  ringleader, 
nd  all  the  others  were  discoveretl,  be  was  not.  He  had  such 
,  frank-looking  face,  and  such  a  candid  way  of  answering 
[uestions,  t^at  no  one  even  thought  of  plying  him  as  they  did 
he  other  boys.  So,  fortunately  for  him — as  the  boys  thought 
-he  was  always  asked  some  question  which  enabled  him  to 
jet  out  without  telling  a  direct  lie.  In  recitation,  too,  he  was 
lever  called  on  when  he  did  not  know  his  lesson.  So  it  was 
lo  wonder  that  his  schoolmates  thought  that  ''John  Jenkins 
vas  the  luckiest  boy  in  school."  \et  he  had  no  enemies. 
Everybody  said  he  was  a  fine  fellow  and  everybody  ougbt  to 
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He  ^rew  to  be  a  young  man  and  was  still  a  general  favorite. 
The  girls  liked  him  because  he  was  full  of  fun,  good-looking, 
Well-dressed,  and  gentlemanly;  the  boys  liked  him  because  he 
was  full  of  fun,  "hail-fellow-well-met"  with  everybody,  and 
always  ready  for  mischief;  the  old  folks  liked  him  because  he 
was    full  of  fun,  and  yet  obliging  and  respectful.     He  was 
attending  "The  Academy"  now,  preparing  for  college.     He 
was  in  such  demand  on  every  hand,  that  he  had  little  time  for 
study.     All  boys,  and  girls  too,  like  to  have  their  daj^s  spiced 
with  danger.     If  they  do  not  have  or  take  time  for  study, 
they  must  invent  some  plan  for  getting  along  without  it.     It 
is  the  mischievous  student  who  is  so  full  of  fun  that  he  forgets 
his  lessons,  who  usually  carries  off  the  palm  for  "  cheek."     He 
lives  by  his  wits,  and  often  lives  well,  too.  He  is  the  pet  of  his 
friends  and  the  admiration  of  his  enemies.     Such  was  John. 
He  bad  begun  to  live  by  his  wits.    The  first  time  that  he  went 
into  class  without  his  lesson,  he  felt  uncomfortable.    He  could 
hardly  have  felt  worse  if  he  had  been  sitting  on  pins  and 
needles,  or  had  known  that  there  was  a  volcano  under  him 
^^rhich  was  liable  to  "send  forth  fire,  smoke,  and  lava"  at  any 
Tninute.     He  escaped  uninjured,  and  gained  courage  for  the 
xiext  time.     This  sort  of  life  began  to  have  charms  for  him. 
There  was  a  kind  of  wild  excitement  in  sitting  there,  never 
Icnowing   what  he   was   to    be   asked   or   how    he    was    go- 
ing   to    answer.     The    exhileration    of   such   a  state  intox- 
icated   him,    sharpened    his    wits.     He    grew    so  accustom- 
ed   to    the    situation     that     he    could    translate    at    sight, 
manufacture  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb  to  order,  talk  very 
learnedly  on  subjects  he  had  never  before  thought  of,  in  fact, 
he  was  lucky  enough  to  graduate  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
The  poor  "digs"  who  considered  "life  a  grind,"  looked  on  in 
amazement.      Thev  felt   that   somethino;   or  somebodv    was 
wrong,  but  whether  it  was  John  or  themselves  they  could  not 
tell.     They  could  only  console  themselves  with  the  thought 
that '  virtue  is  its  own  reward.' 
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)hn  next  went  to  Yale  and  passed  his  examination.  He 
ily  passed  by  the  best  use  of  all  his  wits  and  some  knofrl- 
i  which  he  had  stored  at  his  iinger-ends,  so  to  speak,  but 
t  did  it  matter  so  long  as  he  did  pass  ?  "A  miss  was  as 
i  as  a  mile''  any  day.  He  had  always  found  it  so,  and 
>ably  always  would.  At  any  rate  that  should  be  bis 
to.  He  lived  up  to  his  creed.  He  was  always  ready  for 
ree,  could  be  up  the  greater  part  of  six  nights  in  the  week 
yet  look  as  fresh  the  next  morning — much  fresher,  in  fact. 
I  many  of  those  who  spent  the  night  in  sleep.  With  all  his 
es  be  never  got  drunk  ;  with  all  his  "  Hunks  "  he  never  got 
)ped  ;  with  all  his  scrapes  he  never  was  expelled.  There 
not  a  deacon  in  the  church  who  could  sit  up  straigbter,  or 
n  more  attentively,  pick  more  flaws  in  the  ministers 
logy,  or  find  more  fault  with  his  logic,  than  could  John  ; 
yet  he  had  probably  spent  the  larger  part  of  the  previous 
t  drinking  and  carousing  with  his  boon  companions. 
1  he  always  "  flunked  "  judiciously.  If  the  greater  part  of 
3las8  "fizzled  "  he  always  "  fizzled  ''  too ;  if  they  "  flunked  " 
flunked  ;"  if  all  went  off  smoothly  with  the  rest,  bis  wits 
led  him  through.  Then  he  always  had  such  good  excuses 
lis  part  in  any  college-scrapes,  either  "he  did  not  know," 
be  did  not  think,"  or  else  he  made  an  apology  at  just  the 
t  moment,  so  that  he  always  got  off  with  a  slight  repri- 
d.  One  thing  lias  not  been  mentioned,  he  bad  a  splendid 
lory,  and  took  care  to  sit  between  students  who  always 
V  their  lessons.  In  a  metaphysical  recitation,  for  iti- 
:e,  he  kept  one  or  the  other  of  his  neighbora  constantly 
loyed  in  telling  him  what  the  next  topic  was,  so  that  he 
always  ready  when  called  on.  Finally  he  graduated  at  a 
actable  distance  from  the  foot  of  his  class,  and  began  to 
ier  what  be  would  better  do  next. 

'ery  college  graduate  thinks  be  is  intended  to  be  a  great 
•mer.  The  more  successfully  he  has  shirked,  and  the  less 
nows,  the  more  he   expects   to   accomplish.      The   man 
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whose  mind  has  eluded  the  discipline  of  the  college  curricu- 
lum, is  the  one  who  considers  himself  capable  of  grappling 
with  more  complicated  questions  of  government,  society,  and 
conscience  than  ancient  philosophers  ever  dreamed  of.     After 
looking  on  all  sides  and  weighing  the  subject  well,  our  hero 
decided  that  the  editorship  of  a  Review,  or  a  Monthly,  or  even 
of  a  newspaper  was  the  best  thing  for  him.     It  would  give 
him  such  a  fine  chance  to  tell  people  what  they  ought  to  do, 
and  how  they  ought  to  do  it.     He  could  not  find  a  suitable 
vacancy  on  a  Review  or  a  Monthly,  but  finally  succeeded  in 
l^ecoming  editor-in-chief  of  the   Brownsville  Argus^  a  small 
weekly  newspaper  published  in  a  country-town  of  the  same 
size.     The  paper  was  paying  very  well,  it  had  quite  a  large 
subscription  list  for  a  county-paper  ;  but  John  rather  snubbed 
tihe  retiring  editor  when   he  attempted  to  show  to  what  its 
success  was  due.    So  John  went  to  work.    He  gave  the  people 
liis  views  on  the  political  questions  of  the  day  instead  of  laying 
^he  facts  before  them  and  allowing  them  to  judge  for  them- 
selves.    Of  course  it  was  stupid  in  them  not  to  like  the  diet ; 
l)ut    they   did    not,  and    John's   subscription   list   began    to 
<liminish.    Gradually  the  matter  grew  serious.    He  recognized 
Ihe  fact  that,  if  his  advice  was  to  do  any  good,  it  must  be  read. 
So  he  tried  to  bribe  people   to  take  the  paper.     He   offered 
<5hromos,   books,   sewing-machines,   and    everything   else  he 
could  think  of  as  inducements  ;  but  it  it  was  useless.     He  had 
been  East  so  long  that  he  had  forgotten,  or  maj'be  he  never 
knew,  that  the  only  wav  you   can   bribe  a  western   man  is 
through  women.     John's  predecessor  had  bribed  the  ladies  of 
the  county  not  to  marry  a  man  who  would  not  take  and  pay 
for  his  paper.     He  had   intended   to   tell  John   about   the 
arrangement ;  but  John  would  not  listen  to  him,  so  he  had  left 
the  young  man  to  his  own  destruction.     John  was  at  last 
obliged  to  shut  up  the  office  and  go  home. 

His  people   received  him  with  open  arms.      His  mother 
remembered  him  as  the  baby  whom  she  had  loved  with  all  the 
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wealth  of  a  mother's  heart,  the  father  thought  of  him  only  as 
the  good,  bright  boy  of  whom  he  was  so  proud.  They  knew 
that  he  had  not  made  a  success  of  his  newspaper  venture,  but 
they  could  not  think  that  it  was  John's  fault,  ile  could  not 
possibly  make  a  mistake.  But  he  had.  He  did  not  take  the 
lesson  very  much  to  heart,  though.  So  when  his  father  gave 
him  a  desk  in  his  cutinting-room,  he  accepted  it  with  the  same 
object  in  view — to  keep  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  every- 
body, and  yet  do  as  little  real  work  as  possible.  He  succec-ded 
in  this  comparatively  well.  Such  young  men  always  have 
admirers  upon  whom  they  can  depend  to  do  all  that  they  do 
not  want  to  do.  Any  clerk  in  the  office  was  not  only  ready 
but  desirous  to  do  John's  bidding.  Thus  he  got  on  very  com- 
fortably. 

When  his  affairs  were  all  arranged  to  his  liking,  he  con- 
(eluded  that  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  wife.  That  Miss 
Mamie  Grimes,  the  belle  of  the  town,  was  tiie  lady  to  whom 
he  paid  his  court.  John  thought  that  alt  girls  were  essential- 
ly alike.  He  chose  this  one  because  she  was  the  prettiest  and 
the  wittiest  girl  in  Metedcconk.  So  she  was,  and  that  was 
just  the  reason  that,  though  she  found  John's  company  very 
enjoyable  for— say  an  evening,  she  could  not  think  of  endur- 
ing it  for  a  lifetime.  She  saw  that  he  was  conceited — his  suc- 
cesses had  mndc  him  so,  and  she  saw  that  there  was  something 
radically  wrong  in  his  character,  or  he  would  have  been  more 
successful  than  he  was.  She  was  bright,  too  bright  for  John  ; 
for  she  saw  that  the  good-looking,  smart  young  man  had  little 
left  but  his  wits  upon  which  to  live.  He  had  plainly  told  her 
all  this  in  his  desire  to  make  her  feel  how  much  he  honored 
her  by  selecting  hpr  from  the  crowd  of  Metedet^onk  girls. 
Mamie  did  not  appreciate  the  honor  as  she  ought.  She  knew 
that  he  had  moi'e  brains  than  any  young  man  of  her  acquain- 
tance, but  they  showed  signs  of  over-use.  She  knew  that  he 
had  a  rich  father,  but  then  the  wealth  of  a  speculator  is  rather 
unstable  ;  she  felt  that,  though  she  might  miss  unhappiness  if 
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she  married  him,  yet  if  she  did  not  many  him  she  would  be  a 
mile  from  all  the  unhappiness  which  he  could  possibly  inflict^ 
So  her  decision  was,  much  to  John's  surprise,  in  the  negative. 
He  was  somewhat  nonplussed  at  first,  but  being  by  this  time 
accustomed  to  just  missing  things,  he  soon  called  her,  sour 
grapes,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  another  girl.  Mamie's  exam- 
ple had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  girls  of  the  town.  No  girl 
likes  to  consider  herself  second  choice,  and  western  girls  ai*e 
not  bought  up  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  that  the  'chief 
end  of  woman  is  to  get  married.'  Consequently,  John  missed 
getting  a  wife  and  lived  a  bachelor. 

Thus  it  was  ever.  Ele  did  not  succeed  in  anything  he  un- 
dertook. People  said  it  was  "  John's  luck."  But  it  was  not. 
If  he  had  not  lived  the  firvst  half  of  his  life  by  making  misses, 
he  would  not  have  kept  it  up  in  the  latter  half.  John  began 
to  change — but  not  for  the  better.  Like  the  Yankee  in  Mrs. 
Jarley's  wax  works,  he  had  been  everywhere,  seen  everybody, 
and  knew  everything.  Thus,  being  a  perfect  oracle,  he  could 
speak  so  positively  that  it  way  dangerous  to  contradict  him. 
Let  a  young  man  of  his  ac([uaintance  but  begin  some  new 
work,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  John  would  make  him  feel 
'that  it  would  have  been  two  cents  in  John's  pocket  had  he 
never  been  born.'  lie  sees  nothing  of  hope,  nothing  of  joy, 
nothing  of  brightness  in  this  world,  or  any  other.  He  thinks 
that  it  was  fate,  and  not  his  creed  that  brought  him  so  low. 
To  him  all  is  dull,  gloomy  and  cheerless.  It  makes  the  chills 
creep  over  one  to  talk  with  him.  A  new-made  deacon  is  jolly, 
an  owl  is  cheerful,  and  a  funeral  is  a  festiv^e  occasion  compared 
with  croaking  John.  One  almost  fears  that  John  will  one 
day  find  himself  sitting  in  a  pond  with  an  extra  pair  of  legs 
and  a  green  skin,  doomed  to  si)end  the  rest  of  his  days  in  mel- 
ancholy croakings,  and  all  because  '  a  miss  is  not  so  good  as  a 
mile.' 

E.  S.  L.,  '85. 
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Some  sixty-foar  years  aofo,  in  Deerfield,  New  Hampshire, 
there  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  a  son.  While  this  boy 
had  no  hair  to  speak  of,  and  his  teeth  were  conspicuous  for 
their  absence,  his  father  was  so  struck  by  his  resemblance  to 
a  picture  of  the  venerable  Philadelphia  sage,  that  he  had  him 
christened  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  child  continued  to  rejoice 
in  the  whole  of  this  cognomen  until  the  growth  of  his  hair  in 
length  and  thickness  rendered  the  similarity  less  phenomenal. 
Then  his  name  began  to  diminish  gradually  until  he  became 
known  far  and  wide  as  Ben  Butler. 

When  he  was  a  little  fellow  just  beginning  to  attend  the 
district-school,  his  father  called  him  one  day  and  said :  "Benja- 
min, if  you  want  to  succeed  in  life,  you  must  get  an  idea  of 
what  you  want  to  be  and  to  do,  and  you  must  stick  to  it 
through  thick  and  thin. 

'  The  lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime,  * 

but  you  must  remember  that  these  great  men  were  all  gov- 
erned by  a  determination  to  be  somebody  and  to  do  something. 
So  the  sooner  you  make  up  your  mind  to  something  and  stick 
to  it,  the  better  for  you."  Perhaps  their  ideas  of  greatness 
were  not  the  same ;  but  Ben  accepted  his  father's  precept,  and 
proceeded  to  carry  it  out  according  to  his  own  interpretation. 
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He  determined,  on  the  spot,  that  his  life  should  be  as  sub- 
lime as  anybody's, — the  "  foot  prints  "  that  he  would  leave 
"  on  the  sands  of  time  "  should  be  large — very  large.  To  do 
this,  he  must  imitate  great  men.  He  concluded  to  select  his 
model  from  the  pages  of  antiquity — one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
'•  good  old  times."  It  took  a  long  time  to  decide  in  whose 
footsteps  he  would  better  tread  ;  but,  finally,  a  very  slight  cir- 
cumstance settled  the  puzzling  question  by  furnishing  him  with 
an  example.  Mr.  Butler  owned  a  young,  unbroken  colt.  Ben 
thought,  "  that  colt  shall  be  my  Bucephalus ;  I  will  be  his  Alex- 
ander. My  destiny  shall  be  that  of  a  mighty  conqueror.'' 
One  day  when  the  family  were  all  away,  Ben  succeeded,  after 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  in  harnessing  the  colt,  leading  him 
from  the  stable,  and  mounting  him.  He  drove  his  spurs  into 
the  pony's  flanks.  The  colt  snorted,  and  Ban  described  a  fault- 
less parabola  over  the  head  of  his  fiery  steed.  Historv  had 
been  reversed  ;  Bucephalus  had  conquered  his  Alexander  I  But 
it  was  not  for  long.  Again  the  boy  mounted ;  again  the  colt 
snorted,  but  this  time  Ben  "stuck."  Bucephalus  reared  upon 
his  fore  legs,  then  upon  his  hind  legs,  then  apparently  upon 
both  at  once;  but  the  plucky  rider  grasped  his  mane  in  both 
bands,  and  clung  to  him  until  he  gave  up  in  dispair  and  be- 
came manageable.  Ben's  face  bore  the  marks  of  his  first  fall 
for  a  long  time  ;  but  what  of  that?  he  had  conquered ! 

After  a  time  our  hero  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  though 
the  ancients  might  be  excellent  models  for  practice  in  the  art 
of  conquering,  yet  he  must  first  decide  upon  his  world.  It  was 
about;  this  time  that  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  county  fair.  There 
for  the  first  time,  he  beheld  the  Governor  of  the  State.  But 
in  what  a  situation!  His  portly  form  was  actually  gracino- 
the  "judges'  stand"  in  the  midst  of  the  race-course,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  fair.  Then 
and  there  Ben  formed  the  determination  which  has  thus  far 
governed  his  life.  He  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  Governor — not 
of  New  Hampshire,  his  native  State— but  of  Massachusetts. 
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Yes,  of  Massachusetts,  the  brightest  star  in  the  whole  galaxy  of 
States.  Of  Massachusetts  which  contains  the  'Hub  of  the 
Universe,'  with  its  spokes  of  enterprise,  freedom,  wealth,  and 
culture  reaching  to  the  limiting  tire  of  the  farthest  boundary 
of  the  civilized  world.  This  should  be  his  goal,  and  he  would 
reach  it,  too  ;  for  the  man  who  devotes  himself  earnestly  and 
unreservedly  to  the  accomplishing  of  an  object  must  succeed. 
But,  when  his  victory  should  be  won,  would  he  consent  to 
serve  as  judge  at  a  horse-race  ?  Would  he  accept  free  tickets 
to  the  circus  and  the  theatre  ?  No ;  never.  Such  amusements 
are  well  enough  for  small  boys  and  grown-up  boys,  but  men, 
and  above  all  men  called  to  discharge  the  gravest  of  public 
duties  should  view  such  trifles  with  contempt.  A  Governor 
should  find  enough  variety  in  his  duties  and  experience  to  fur- 
nish all  the  spice  his  life  might  need.  His  mission  must  be  to 
show  the  people  how  a  Governor  should  conduct  himself. 
Thus  reasoned  Ben,  and  he  was  not  far  wrong. 

As  he  grew  to  young  manhood,  his  father  tried  hard  to  drill 
the  orthodox  doctrines  into  hiiii,  but  he  would  not  be  drilled. 
There  was  only  one  of  them  that  seemed  at  all  sensible  ;— 
"The  final  perseverance  of  the  saints."  He  could  not  see 
much  sense  in  that,  either,  as  it  stands.  Said  he :  "If  a  man  is 
a  samt  now  and  keeps  on  being  a  saint,  of  course  he  will  be  a 
saint,— any  fool  could  see  that.  But,  just  change  it  a  little. 
Let  it  read : — if  a  man  tries  to  be  a  saint,  and  keeps  on  trying, 
he  will  inevitably  succeed.  Now  substitute  Governor  for  saint, 
and  you  have  ray  creed  in  a  nut-shell."  And  no  one  can  say 
that  he  has  not  lived  up  to  it.  He  would  not  have  objected 
to  being  both  saint  and  Governor, — few  men  would, — but  some 
way  they  would  not  harmonize.  Unless  a  man  has  the  intel- 
lect of  a  Blaine,  or  the  personal  magnetism  of  a  Lincoln,  he  is 
compelled  to  be  a  sensationalist  if  he  wants  to  win  renown. 
And  whoever  plays  that  role  does  not  want  a  conscience  or  a 
superfluity  of  morals.  So,  whether  Ben  hung  a  traitor,  ex- 
ploded a  powder-boat,  or  impeached  a  President,  he  did  it  for 
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effect  and  kept  his  eye  on  the  audience  all  the  time.  People 
considered  him  a  first-class  pyrotechnic  display  ;  but  what  did 
he  care  ?  While  they  were  wondering  about  his  next  move, 
they  were,  at  least,  not  thinking  of  any  one  else  ;  while  they 
were  watching  to  see  how  he  was  going  to  move,  they  had  no 
eyes  for  the  other  players.  What  if  they  did  consider  him  a 
fool  or  a  villain,  so  long  as  they  could  not  conceal  their  inter- 
est in  him  ?     That  \vas  all  he  wanted. 

Men  are  always  thinking  that  they  have  some  dreadful  dis- 
ease or  other,  and  are  always  ready  for  every  new  kind  of 
patent  medicine.     Ben  understood  this  perfectly  and  made  up 
his  niind  to  be  a  political  doctor.     That  is  the  reason  why  he 
was  first  a  Democrat,  then  a  Republican,  then  a,^"  Green-back- 
er," and  finally  a  Democrat.     That  green-back  nostrum  of  his 
would  have  been  just  the  thing  had  it  not  lacked  one  ingredi- 
ent.    He  worked  hard  over  it,  compounding  and  mixing  until 
he  found  that  the  Boston  drug-stores  were  out  of  common- 
sense,  and  then  he  knew  that  the  medicine,  though  it  might 
work  well  at  first,  must  ultimately  fail.     Massachusetts  is  not 
to  be  gulled  by  anything  totally  devoid  of  common-sense.    Ben 
says  that  is  the  reason  he  was  elected  at  last.     The  Democratic 
patent  medicine  contained  that  desirable  ingredient,  while  the 
Republican  did  not.      The  Republicans  view  it  in  a  different 
light.     They  say  that,  as  a  party,  they  were  sick  of  nostrums 
intended  to  remove  the  disease  hut  keep  the  cause,  so  they  de- 
cided to  purge  themselves  of  both  at  once.     Whichever  state- 
ment is  true,  the  result  is  that  Benjamin  F.  Butler  has  run  the 
gauntlet,  won  the  prize,  and  is  Governor  elect  of  Massachu- 
setts.    Now  the  democrats  have  a  chance  to  see  the  effects  of 

their  own  mixtures.     Undoubtedly  those  will  go  to  the  right 
spot. 

The  Republican  newspapers  have  been  in  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  ever  since  the  seventli  of  November.  They  go  far 
out  of  their  way  to  advise  the  '  Massachusetts  purist  to  turn  his 
face  to  the  wall  and  die ;'  they  wonder  why  the  State  was  not 
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roofed  over  before  Butler's  election  so  that  the  news  ooald  not 
get  out ;  they  get  oflf  lofty  expressions  about  the  '  return  of 
chaos,'  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff,  and  yet  they  are  ^so  glad  that 
Massachusetts  is  not  so  selfish  as  usual,  but  is  willing  to  per- 
mit outsiders  to  relish  the  joke  of  seeing  Ben  Butler  in  the 
gubeDatorial  chair  !'  It  is  all  nonsense.  Does  anyone  imagine 
that  Massachusetts,  the  centre  of  culture  and  wisdom,  did  not 
know  what  she  was  about  ?  Does  anvone  think  that  she  will 
ever  have  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  her  Governor,  that  far- 
famed  apostle  of  perseverance?  What  if  some  did  vote  for 
him  '  out  of  curiosity ;'  suppose  that  others  '  voted  for  him 
because  they  were  fatalists," — because  they  saw  that  '  he  must 
and  would  be  Governor  sooner  or  later  ;' — let  both  charges  be 
granted,  did  not  both  classes  vote  for  him  because  he  was  the 
man  for  the  time  ?  The  times  demand  a  smart  man,  and 
Massachusetts  has  him.  If  he  were  not  a  smart  man,  the 
people  would  either  know  what  he  was  going  to  do  next,  or 
else  not  care.  Were  he  not  a  smart  man,  no  one  would  con- 
sider him  a  '  fate  not  to  be  avoided  or  averted.'  A  good 
many  voted  for  him  as  a  reformer.  Why  not  ?  Is  not  the 
man  who  gave  New  Orleans  the  best  sewerage  she  ever  knew 
just  the  man  to  work  a  reformation  in  the  political  drainage 
system? — The  people  have  answered,  and  posterity  shall  re- 
spond with  a  loud  "  Amen  !" 

In  Butler's  opinion,  the  people  of  America  do  not  know 
what  they  want,  but  they  will  never  be  satisfied  until  they  get 
it.  He  thinks  that  they  are  nearer  the  goal  of  their  wishes 
than  they  imagine,  and  defines  their  want  as  a  desire  not  to 
be  poor.  Before  they  can  be  satisfied,  the  poverty  of  the  masses 
must  be  obliterated.  The  maker  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  all  he 
can  make.  The  laboring  class  is  the  creator  of  wealth,  and 
should  possess  its  creation.  How  this  is  to  be  brought  about, 
he  does  not  yet  know  ;  but  he  expects  to  find  out.  The  taxes 
have  to  be  reduced.  "The  way  to  do  that,  is,"  he  affirms,  "to 
keep  stricter  accounts,  to  put  none  but  honest  men  in  office,  to 
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Abolish  all  commissions,  and  to  stop  furnishing  kid  gloves  for 
J^^alative  committees."  The  Democrats  have  begun  well  by 
electing  to  the  oflBce  of  Governor,  one  who  so  thoroughly  un- 
derstands the  needs  of  his  State,  and  appreciates  his  own  abili- 
ty to  supply  these  needs.  Let  them  go  on  in  the  good  work 
they  have  begun.  They  will  probably  have  to  re-elect  Butler 
niany  times  before  he  can  accomplish  all  his  contemplated  re- 
forms.    But  he  will  not  object. 

So  keep  him  there,  ye  pure-minded  Democrats,  whose  whole 
daty  is  to  guard  the  honor,  the  success,  the  prosperity,  and 
the  glory  of  the  commonwealth,  and  whose  desire  is  to  show 
ho^v  the  interests  of  capital  can  be  protected  without  infring- 
ing upon  the  rights  of  labor.  Your  medicine  is  ready  mixed 
^tid  needs  only  to  be  administered.  Give  the  people  a  dose 
«^ncl  rid  politics  of  its  impurities.  No  matter  if  it  takes  more 
th^.11  one  dose,  you  have  plenty  of  it,  so  keep  on  until  you  suc- 
,  as  you  must  in  the  end.  Your  leader  did,  you  see,  and  it 
not  take  the  united  party  so  long  as  it  did  a  single  man. 


tut  two  men  ever  lived  who  were  entirely  agreed  upon  a 
inition  of  orthodoxy — Noah  Webster  and  Joseph  Worces- 
^^•^.     The  rest  of  the  world  pret(»nds  to  be  governed  bv  their 
^T^inions,  but  its  actions  give  the  lie  to  its  professions.     Its 
^^^as  on  the  subject  are  really  as  different  as  possible.     How 
^^^n  it  be  otherwise  so  long  as  'many  men  have  many  minds?' 
The  theory  which  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  is  that  all 
^vho  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  are  orthodox,   while 
XTnitarians,  since  they  do  not  believe  in  the  Trinity  of  the 
Oodhead,  and  Universalists,  because^they  do  believe  in  a  one- 
sided predestination  which  dooms  everybody  to  be  saved,  are 
worse  than  heathen.     Then,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  theo- 
ry and  not  practice  which  is  called  in  question,  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  entered  in  the  same  category,  without  the  produc- 
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tion  of  so  much  as  a  single  argument  to  prove  that  his  tenets 
are  incompatible  with  Galvanism.  Again,  even  the  so-called 
orthodox  churches  do  not  agree.  The  Baptist  denounces  the 
Methodist  as  unorthodox,  because  be  does  not  believe  that  im- 
mersion is  the  only  baptism;  the  Methodist  casts  opprobrium 
on  the  Baptist  because  he  refuses  to  baptize  infants;  and  tbe 
United  Presbyterian  declines  to  worship  with  the  Presbyteri. 
an,  who  does  not  consider  it  sacreligious  to  sing  hymns  less  an- 
cient than  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  persists  in  using  instm- 
ments  more  melodius  than  the  average  human  voice.  What 
wonder  is  it  that  men  begin  to  consider  an  orthodox  denomi- 
nation a  myth  ?  Then,  again,  no  two  persons  view  the  same 
subject  in  exactly  the  same  light.  How  many  agree  upon  the 
meaning  of  "the  Trinity !"  Does  tbe  phrase  "three  persons  in 
one"  mean  three  beings  united  by  perichoresis,"  three  "mutual 
In  existences,"  three  "differences,"  three  "contemplations,"  three 
"somewhats,"  or  does  it  mean  nothing  J  Most  of  us  would 
take  the  latter  definition  ! 

Does  the  opinion  of  the  majority  constitute  orthodoxy  t  '  If 
it  does,  an  Irishman  is  orthodox  while  he  stays  in  Ireland,  but 
when  he  emigrates  to  America  he  loses  his  chance  of  getting 
to  Heaven.  John  Chinaman  is  safe  if  but  his  dead  body  reach 
the  Celestial  country  ;  but  Pat  must  return  alive  to  that  land 
of  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt  where  the  majority  believe  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  or  else  he  must  change  his  relig- 
ion with  his  residence.  Doubtless  he  would  choose  the  less  o! 
two  evils.  So,  if  one  takes  the  opinion  of  the  majority  in  any 
one  country  as  his  guide,  he  must  stay  there;  if  he  accepts  that 
of  the  majority  of  humanity,  he  will  be  a  Mohammedan;  if  he 
follows  that  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  civilized  nations, 
he  must  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  Is  it  wonderful  that  he  con- 
siders an  orthodox  man,  even,  a  figment  of  the  imagination) 
If  orthodoxy  means  right  doctrine,  if  the  right  doctrine  is  that 
which  leads  to  Heaven  and  must,  consequently,  be  held  by  all 
Christians;  if  belief  in  it  wholly  and  exclusively  be  essential  to 
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salvation,  Calvinism  is  not  orthodoxy,  although  a  Calvinist 
may  be  orthodox. 

What,  then,  is  orthodoxy  ?  Starting  with  the  j)remise  that 
orthodoxy  is  the  road  to  Paradise  and  so  to  Go<l,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  believe  that  there  is  a  Paradise,  and  that  there  is  a  God^ 
and  that  the  Bible  and  nature  are  the  inspired  revelations  of 
His  will  to  man, — the  method  of  inspiration  makes  no  differ- 
ence,— the  man  who  accepts  these  facts  and  tries  to  live  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  honest  interpretation  of  God's  will  as 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  Nature,  must  be  orthodox — 
his  belief  must  be  orthodoxy. 

"But,"  it  is  objected,  "this  theoloo^y  will  admit  within  the 
pale  of  orthodoxy  many  who  are  now  excluded — even  Henry 
Ward  Beecher."  Granted,  and  why  not  ?  You  cannot  shut 
him  out  of  Heaven,  and  until  he  is  shut  out,  you  have  no  right 
to  call  him  unorthodox,  unless  you  are  willing  to  admit  that 
orthodoxv  is  not  necessarily  the  road  to  Paradise.  "But  vou 
include  Romanists,  too  ?"  Certainly  ;  those  who  believe  in  the 
revelation  of  God  and  live  in  accordance  with  it  must  be  in- 
cluded, and  it  is  hard  to  leave  out  those  who,  through  ignor- 
ance do  not  discriminate  between  obedience  to  God  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  Priest.  "Then,  you  would  do  away  with  sectari- 
anism ?"  Of  course ;  if  there  is  any  good  reason  why  all  Chris- 
tians should  not  stand  upon  this  firm  ground,  a  band  united 
against  their  powerful  enemy,  it  is  yet  to  be  heard.  Lack  of 
faith  in  God  and  His  Word  will  deprive  a  man  of  eternal  Life; 
wantof  faith  in  nothing  else  will  do  this:  therefore,  let  all  men 
believe  in  God  and  inti^rpret  the  Bible,  each  for  himself.  Then 
let  the  Christian  church  devote  the  time  and  strength  now 
8i>ent  in  wrangling,  to  bearing  one  another's  burdens  and  so 
lessen  the  world's  woe.  It  would  be  far  better  to  spend  more 
time  in  saving  souls  than  in  explaining,  inter])reting,  analyzing, 
and  revising  creeds.  At  present,  the  main  object  of  the  ortho- 
dox churches  seems  to  be,  to  overlay  and  cover  up  the  founda- 
tion of  their  faith  with  huge  piles  of  curious  learning,  history, 
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and  art.  Tbey  take  no  note  of  the  fact,  that  they  are  so 
adorning  the  columns  of  the  structure  with  sculptured  frieze 
and  gilded  cornice  as  to  cast  over  the  chief  corner-stone  a  dark 
shadow.  The  time  is  coming  when  this  must  cease  to  be.  The 
possession  of  a  string  of  dogmatic  propositions  may  be  the  de- 
sire of  the  lazy  dreamer,  but  not  of  the  thinker.  Men  are 
thinking  for  themselves  and  spurn  a  ready-made  creed.  An 
honest  man  prefers  the  peace  of  Heaven  to  that  of  Eden,  and 
counts  it  no  disgrace  to  be  a  "doubting  Thomas"  with  respect 
to  that  which  is  not  fully  proved. 


"  The  dear  little  ranch  !  Don't  let's  go,  girls.  I  can't  say 
good-bye  to  it."  I  uttered  the  words  with  a  fellow-feeling  for 
Eve's,  ^'Must  I  leave  thee,  Paradise  ?" 

Nell  jerked  her  head  impatiently,  as  though  to  shake  back 
the  tears  that  brimmed  in  her  eyes,  and  I,  with  the  instinct 
which  makes  one  always  go  from  what  he  loves  with  eyes  be- 
hind him,  turned  in  my  saddle  for  a  last  long  look  at  our 
"Eagle's  Nest."  There  it  lay  in  the  August  twilight,  the 
home  where  we  girls,  Helen,  Fannie,  and  I  had  spent  our  sum- 
mer— the  prettiest  ranch  in  Birch  Creek  Valley.  Seven  one- 
storied  log  buildings,  the  majority  of  them  turf-roofed,  were 
scattered  around  in  that  picturesque  disorder  and  extravagance 
of  space  which  characterizes  the  country  where,  for  square 
miles  upon  square  miles,  nothing  but  the  ground-squirrel  would 
dispute  man's  occupancy.  Seven  buildings  of  various  grada- 
tions of  elegance,  from  the  hen  house  up  to  the  ranch  proper 
with  its  bow-window  and  piazza  and  its  unexampled  adorn- 
ment of  ten  small  cottonwood  trees  in  a  row  in  front.  True, 
the  house  was  of  logs  ;  but  the  logs  were  good  smooth  ones, 
and  any  lack  of  paint  or  imposing  height  was  more  than  com- 
pensated for^by  the  bow-window  and  roofed  piazza !  Out  in 
front  was  a  stretch  of  green  grass,  coarse  and  unkept  to  be 
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snre,  but  still  green  grass,  not  that  dried  up  Montana  bunch- 
^rass  which  is  certainly  ugly  enough  to  possess  all  its  lauded 
merit.  And  the  grass  led  down  to  more  greenness  in  the 
shape  of  low  willows  fringing  the  little  winding  creek.  Per- 
haps ten  small  trees,  a  patch  of  meadow,  and  some  willow 
bashes  may  not  appeal  to  the  Easterner  as  a  lavish  supply  of 
verdure:  but  let  him  ride  over  the  treeless,  yellow  miles  which 
surrounded  our  "Eagle's  Nest,"  and  he  would  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  our  debt  to  nature  and  irrigation.  Off  in  the  distance 
were  the  snow-streaked  Rockies,  which  had  looked  at  us  dur- 
ing the  broiling  July  days  with  such  an  exasperating  air  of 
perpetual  coolness.  And  still  further  away,  with  peaks  dimly 
ontlined  against  the  horizon,  were  the  Crazies,  irregular,  weird, 
UMcanny, — "and  all  the  land  was  dim  with  dreams" — always 
changing,  always  with  a  mystic  light  upon  them,  the  ''Pass- 
^^S  of  Arthur"  in  earth  and  rock. 

*^  Come,  Yellowstone  !   Get  up,  Taffy -splasher !  "    Mr.    Flar- 

'"'Qj^ton  called  to  his  horses.     We  rode  to  the  first  of  the  three 

^t.es  in  the  straggling  rail  fences  with  which  Mr.  Harrington, 

*^t.^r  the  manner  of  the  Montana  ranchmen,  protected  various 

P^ lotions  of  his  land,  then  Nell  said  to  her  brother : 

^''^  I  guess  ril  go  down  to  Laney's  for  the  mail,  Tom.  You 
ai^d  Fannie  drive  on  to  the  camp,  and  I'll  catch  up.  Clara,  do 
yovi  want  to  come  with  me  (f " 

^^  Yes,  if  Flakie  can  keep  up,"  I  answered. 
**Hit  her,  goosie,"  called  out  the  frankness  of  friendship 
^'"'^Tn  the  wagon. 

*"*  I  shan't  do  it.  Come,  Flakie  ;  get  up,  bonnie ; "  but  neith- 
^**  my  persuasive  tones,  nor  a  series  of  gentle  taps  with  the 
^  t^ip,  could  induce  my  little  cay  use — who,  be  it  distinctly  un- 
^^r^tood,  could  go  when  she  agreed  with  me  that  the  occasion 
^^ruanded  it — to  strike  the  headlong  pace  adopted  by  Nell's 
^^Tnping  Nettie. 

**  Go  on !  "    I  shouted  after  her,  at  last.     "  I'll   meet  you 
•^Oiewhere  on  the  way  back."    And  away  she  dashed,  the 
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pony  occasionally  venting  her  exuberant  vitality  by  sidewise 
waltzing  over  the  prairie,  and  Nell  keeping  her  seat  with  that 
fearless  grace  which  made  her  seem  Nettie's  twin-soul  in  hu- 
man form. 

We  had  passed  through  the  last  of  the  gates,  when  Nell  shot 
out  of  sight,  and  Mr.  Harrington  and  Fannie  turned  off  in  the 
direction  of  our  first  camping-place,  leaving  Flakie  and  me 
alone  together.  Flakie  was  just  the  pony  for  a  solitary  ride 
on  the  Montana  prairies.  One's  consciousness  that,  in  case  of 
emergency,  she  could  lay  back  her  ears  and  make  her  ten  miles 
an  hour,  relieved  her  rider  from  any  anxiety  concerning  pro- 
spective attacks  of  bears  or  cattle,  while  her  usual  sleepy  gait 
was  just  suited  to  a  prolonged  contemplation  of  neighboring 
objects,  and  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  one's,  own  thoughts. 
"  Thinking,"  though,  seems  almost  too  active  a  turn  to  apply 
to  these  mental  operations.  Rather  do  those  great,  rolling, 
treeless,  houseless  prairies,  with  the  far-oflF  Bockies  for  bounda- 
ries, stretching  away  in  magnificent  trust  that  Nature  has  room 
for  their  emptiness,  penetrate  your  soul,  and  enlarge  and  tran- 
quillize it.  You  forget  to  wonder  how  you  look  ;  you  do  not 
think  it  necessary  even  to  investigate  the  state  of  your  feel- 
ings ;  hurry  and  worry  belong  to  another  world  :  troubles 
dwindle;  life  looks  very  simple. 

In  such  a  mood,  we  jogged  quietly  along,  Flakie  and  I,  un- 
til we  came  to  rather  a  deep  stream,  which  Flakie  objected  to 
fording,  and  which,  after  various  ineflfectual  arguments  with 
her,  I  had  concluded  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  cross,  when 
I  saw  Nell  appear  in  the  distance  leading  Nettie. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  shouted,  when  she  was  within 
hearing  distance.     "  Did  she  throw  you  ?  " 

"  No :  she  suddenly  fell  down  and  rolled  over.  No,  I'm  not 
hurt,"  she  said  in  answer  to  my  questioning  look,  "I  got  off 
before  she  rolled  on  me.  Whoa,  Nettie !  Hush.  I  think  she 
caught  her  foot  in  a  rut.  There,  Nettie,  s-h  — .  I  can't  dis- 
cover that  she's  hurt  anywhere." 
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"  Aren't  you  afraid  to  ride  her  through  that  stream  ?  If  I 
can  get  Flakie  across,  we'll  ride  double." 

Nell  gave  one  look  at  my  pony,  which,  when  saddled,  was 
said  by  those  who  did  not  regard  her  with  the  eye  of  affection 
to  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  an  enormous  red-roan  pillow 
tied  in  two  in  the  middle,  and  then,  without  deigning  to  thank 
me  for  my  kind  offer,  mounted  her  own  little  bay. 

"  Clara,  your  blankets  are  slipping.  They'll  be  oflF  in  a  few 
minutes."  Nell  gave  me  this  pleasing  information  just  as  we 
had  crossed  one  of  the  fords  of  the  tortuous  little  Smith  River, 
and  were  about  to  strike  out  into  the  prairies  beyond,  where 
a  large  herd  of  cattle  were  grazing. 

'•What'll  we  do  about  it  ?"  I  asked  rather  weakly. 
''You'll  have  to  get  off  and  let  me  saddle  her  over  again." 
Now,  I  have  no  feminine  terror  of  mice;  I  am  not  afraid 
even  of  spiders  or  caterpillars  or  short  snakes.  But  a  cow  ! 
not  to  mention  a  whole  herd  of  cattle  !  and  the  fact  that  I  wore 
a  red  waist,  and  that  there  was  not  a  tree  or  a  fence  for  miles ! 
But  never  would  I  confess  to  a  fear  which  Nell  apparently  did 
not  share;  so  down  I  slid,  and  my  intrepid  friend  proceeded  to 
divest  Flakie  of  her  trappings. 

They  were  all  lying  on  the  gi^ound,  and  Nell  was  just  pre- 
paring to  refold  the  blankets,  when  the  quiet  grazers  became 
inspired  with  a  desii'e  to  investigate  us  more  closely.  My  fatal 
red  waist !  I  cronched  close  to  the  ground,  reaching  up  one 
trembling  hand  to  hold  the  blankets  which  Nell  was  rapidly 
putting  on,  while  nearer  and  nearer  came  the  dreadful  beasts, 
looking  at  us  with  great,  incjuisitive,  brown  eyes. 

/'There,  Clara,  quick  !  Get  on  !"  Nell  cried,  as  she  gave  the 
"sinch"  a  hasty  buckle,  and  sprang  for  Nettie's  back. 

"Get  on  !"  Yes:  that  was  all  very  easy  to  say;  but  quite  an- 
other thing  to  doon  a  bare,  rockless  prairie,  when  one's  organs 
of  locomotion  measured  no  more  linear  inches  than  did  mine. 
However,  I  achieved  the  feat,  by  dint  of  much  scrambling,  on- 
ly to  discover  that  I  had  forgotten  to  catch  the  bridle-rein,  and 
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that  Flakie  was  proceeding  to  put  her  foot  throagh  it.  Still 
nearer  came  those  dreadful  horns.  I  looked  helplessly  at  Nell. 
At  some  Byronic  periods  in  my  existence  I  had  flattered  my- 
self that  I  was  weary  of  life  ;  but,  for  various  reasons,  I  chang- 
ed my  mind  now. 

But  Nell  was  a  young  woman  of  expedients.     'Til  drive 

them  off.  Clara.  Then  you  get  down  and  fix  it."  And  away 
she  charged,  wildly  waving  her  arms  and  shouting  at  the  re- 
treating enemy. 

We  had  forded  the  creek  at  an  unfamiliar  place,  and  our 
late  adventure  had  not  tended  to  clarify  our  ideas  concerning 
direction,  consequently  we  did  not  find  the  trail  very  readily, 
and  it  was  quite  dark  before  we  reached  the  camp.  The  fire 
was  throwing  a  weird,  witch-like  radiance  over  the  tents  and 
wagons  and  moving  figures,  and  the  very  abandon  of  gypsy- 
life  seized  us,  as  we  dismounted  from  our  horses,  and  proceed- 
ed to  investigate  the  preparations  for  supper.  Sundry  vessels, 
pendent  from  the  hooks  of  the  iron  tripod  over  the  fire,  were 
steaming  and  bubbling  in  a  most  appetizing  manner,  and  over 
them  bent  Oscar,  with  uplifted  fork  and  critical  eye.  Oscar 
was — well,  what  was  Oscar  ?  Cook,  "  help,"  prot6g6  of  the 
family,  Yankee,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his 
foot.  You  needed  but  one  glance  at  his  keen,  restless,  wide- 
awake eyes,  his  lank,  alert  figure,  to  label  him  "  New  England 
er  "  at  once. 

"  What  have  you  there,  Oscar  ? "  Fannie  asked,  as  she  saw 
him  put  some  hot  coals  upon  what  appeared  to  be  a  covered 
iron  kettle. 

"That's  my  bread.  Best  bread  made.  Bet  you  don't  get  no 
better  at  Vassar.  You  see,  Fannie,  I  heats  this  iron  oven  red 
hot,  puts  some  coals  under  it,  and  pops  on  this  cover.  Ain't 
that  pretty  now  ?  "  surveying  fondly  the  round,  flat  loaf  as  he 
took  it  out,  and  tapped  it  to  see  whether  it  was  done. 

"Girls,  don't  you  want  to  come  in  and  see  what  kind  of  a 
place  we  ranchmen  live  in  ?"  called  Mr.  Harrington  from  the 
door  of  the  log  hut  near  which  we  had  encamped. 
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**Hold  on,  Tom !  Ain't  you  ashamed  to  ask  in  the  ladies  be- 
fore the  gas  is  lighted,"  answered  Oscar.  '*Wait  a  minute, 
girls,  till  I  turn  on  the  chandelier,"  and  he  skipped  away  to 
the  wagon  and  produced  a  tallow  candle  stuck  in  the  neck  of 
an  old  bottle. 

"Ten  of  us  lived  here,  girls,  that  hard  winter  of  '80,  when 
8o  many  of  the  sheep  died." 

We  looked  around  us.  A  single  medium-sized  room,  walled 
and  floored  with  logs  and  lighted  with  one  infinitesimal  win- 
dow, a  cooking-stove,  a  table  built  up  against  the  wall,  a  cup- 
board, a  shelf  with  a  clock  on  it,  and  two  manger-like  struc- 
tures evidently  considered  in  the  light  of  beds — this  was  the 
severe  simplicity  which  met  our  eyes. 

"Did  you  live  here,  Tom  ?"  asked  Fannie  in  rather  shaky 
tones,  as  she  gave  her  brother  a  tremendous  hug. 

"There !  there  !  I  didn't  mind  it.  I  had  to  look  out  for  my 
herders,  you  know.  You  don't  mind  such  things  so  much  in 
this  country." 

"  This  country  !  "  There  it  was  again.  Ever  since  we  had 
come  to  Montana,  we  had  heard  men,  women,  and  children 
speak  of  it  as  "this  country,"  in  a  half  apologetic  tone,  as 
though  they  wished  to  disclaim  its  acquaintance.  Poor  Mon- 
tana !  my  heart  really  began  to  warm  toward  it — it  seemed  so 
like  some  happy-go-lucky  little  street  gamin  whom  people 
kick  and  cuff  and  make  run  errands,  and  find  so  bright  and 
useful  that  they  grow  fond  of  him,  but  with  whom  they  are 
too  "respectable"  to  own  acquaintance,  and  who,  to  the  end, 
never  belongs. to  anybody. 

Our  ride  the  next  morning  was  through  a  typical  variety  of 
Montana  scenery.  For  twelve  miles  we  did  .lot  catch  sight  of 
a  single  bit  of  green  grass,  or  a  single  tree  nearer  than  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Rockies  ;  nothing  could  we  see  but  stretch  af- 
ter stretch  of  baked-looking  soil  covered  with  equally  baked- 
looking  grass  and  clumps  of  sage-brush,  resembling,  in  the 
distance,  huge  potato-patches.     We  camped  at  noon  in  the 
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midst  of  a  desert  diversified  by  a  stream  of  clear,  pure  water. 
That  may  seem  a  paradox ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  eccentric- 
ities of  the  country :  a  brook,  "  crick  "  in  Montana  vernacu- 
lar, does  not  necessarily  imply  any  other  effect  upon  the  land- 
scape than  the  cutting  of  a  channel  through  the  soil. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  through  more  sage-brush  ;  green 
grass  and  trees  had  begun  to  seem  things  of  another  world, 
wild,  poetic  fancies  existing  only  in  dreams,  when,  toward 
night,  we  came  upon  Cottonwood  Creek. 

"  Oh,  if  this  isn't  delightfully  civilized  !  "  sighed  Fannie  with 
an  air  of  intense  satisfaction.  And  I  could  have  hugged  those 
trees.  They  looked  like  elms,  and  we  had  not  seen  an  elm 
since  June.  They  wreathed  their  branches  over  the  Httle 
creek  and  tangled  the  sunlight  in  their  leaves,  until  only  a  few 
stray  beams  found  their  way  to  a  flickering  rest  on  the  water; 
they  threw  a  kindly  shade  over  the  grass  at  their  feet,  which 
waved  its  thanks  in  luxuriant  greenness.  There  were  little 
trees  and  big  trees  and  bushes  and  quantities  of  grass  ;  nature 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  it  was  Montana,  and  to  have 
dropped  down  here  a  bit  of  a  New  England  Valley. 

So  overpowering  was  the  effect  of  the  unusual  sight,  that 
Mr.  Harrington,  Oscar,  and  Cliff,  stretched  lazily  on  the  grass, 
all  gave  themselves  up  to  the  con  tern  |)lation  of  the  scene,  and 
forgot  to  "hobble,''  or  otherwise  fetter  our  fifteen  horses, 
utterly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  our  noble  steeds  might  have 
a  predilection  for  home,  until  it  was  nearly  bedtime.  Then 
Cliff — genus,  boy;  variety,  thin,  wiry,  nimble;  propensities 
an  insatiable  desire  to  scale  the  sides  of  precipices,  and  to  ride 
break-neck  horses  ;  occupation,  keeping  track  of  the  quadru- 
peds of  the  party — was  suddenly  awakened  to  a  sense  ef  his 
responsibilities  by  Mr.  Harrington's  :  ''  Cliff,  where  are  the 
horses?"  Tie  was  off  like  the  wind  ;  captured  what  he  affec- 
tionately called  his  own  "  old  crowbait,"  and  began  the  hunt. 

"  Stop  tho  hoi^ses  as  they  come  in,"  called  Mr.  Harrington 
over  the  hill  about  half  an  hour  later.     In  they  dashed,  and  we 
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took  our  first  lesson  m  what  was  afterwards  an  every -day  op- 
^'^tion.    With  fiercely  waving  out-stretched  arms,  we  girls, 
•If^.  Harrington,  and  Oscar,  placed  oui*selves  in  the  path  of  the 
tnjants,  while  Cliflf  skirmished  around   the  outskirts  of  the 
oorral  until  we  gradually  hemmmed  them  in  between  the  wa- 
gons. 
'*  Experience,  girls!  "  cried  Fannie,  "  isn't  it  fun  !  " 
The  next  afternoon  we  began  the  ascent  of  Bridger's  Pass. 
All  day  long  the  mountains  had  been  before  us,  and  we  had 
scannwi   them  with  curious  eyes.    How  could  we  get  over 
them  ?    Where  was  there  an  opening  ?    A  bit  of  road  arched 
with   cottonwoods ;  a  short,  sharp  descent   with   a   rushing 
stream  at  its  foot — then  we  looked  up  and  saw  our  road.     Up 
a»nd  up,  did  it  climb  into  the  sky  ?  We  began  to  think  so  as  we 
toiled  up  hill  after  hill,  only  to  see  another  stretching  beyond. 
There  was  no  lack  of  trees  now.     They  flecked  the  road  with 
dancing  shadows;  on  both  sides  they  stretched  away  into  inter- 
'^inable  depths  of  shade  ;  they  transformed  the  heights  above 
^iid  around  us  into  curves  of  solid  verdure ;  they  grew  every- 
where with   a  prodigality  that   was  glorious  after  our  sage- 
^^sh  wastes.     We  camped  that  night  in  the  Roc^kies.    Around 
^s,  wherever  we   looked,  towered   mountains,  up  to   heights 
where  they  lifted  uncovered  heads  into  regions  of  perpetual 
si^ow.     "  We  are  in  the  Kockies,"  we  said,  over  and  over  to 
^^i*8elves  and  to  one  another.    It  seemed  the  only  expression 
^^^  the  overwhelming  sense  of  our  own  littleness  and  nature's 
S^eatness. 

A^e  began  the  descent  Sunday  morning.  That  was  more 
Experience."  Now  the  brake  was  ground  against  the  wheels 
'^^til  they  could  not  revolve,  but  were  dragged  motionless 
^^Vrn  the  hills ;  now  the  wagon  tipped  until  it  seemed  that  a 
'^^ir's  breadth  more  would  send  us  rolling  down  the  mountain 
^*^e ;  now  we  plunged  down  the  steep  banks  of  the  streams 
^^^t  rushed  across  the  road ;  now  we  rode  quietly  along  over 
1^ Vel  stretches  and  found  time  to  recover  our  breath,  and  drink 
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in  the  beauty  around  us.    The  golden  sunshine,  the  bits  of 
flower-sprinkled  grass,  the  yellow-green  lichens, and  the  sway- 
ing pines — what  a  sermon  they  preached  us  I    We  gave  our- 
selves up  to  the  pure  bliss  of  living  with  an  abandon  that 
left  no  place  for  anything  but  content.    It  was  good  to  have 
been  born  ;  it  was  good  to  live  ;  it  was  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  to  be  on  our  way  to  the  Yellowstone.    We  had  no  self, 
we  were  incorporated  into  a  glad  creation.    But  in  the  after- 
noon we  reached  Bozeman.     Bozeraan  is  a  flourishing  village 
with  decided  pretensions  to  the  amenities  of  life,  and  no  sooner 
had  we  sniffed  its  air  than  our  sweet  self-unconsciousness  van- 
ished like  the  early  dew.    Mr.  Harrington  and  I  cast  furtive 
glances  at  each  other  with  a  mutual  sense  that  we  were  both 
very  dirty,  and  our  clothes  and   equipage  far  from  elegant. 
Nell  vigorously  applied  her  whip  to  Flakie,  for  whom  she  had 
exchanged  Nettie ;  Fannie  gave  Harry  a  sharp  cut ;  Oscar 
drove  the  provision  wagon  furiously ;  and  Cliff  made  wild 
dashes  to  collect  the  loose  horses.     But  the  dust  stayed  on; 
Flakie  would  not  be  started  out  of  a  walk ;  even  Harry  re- 
fused to  hurry  ;  no  kind  mist  hid  from  view  the  rattling  ket- 
tles and  projecting  bedding  of  Oscar's  wagon  ;  and  the  loose 
horses  improved  the  opportunity  to  disperse  in  all  directions 
as  soon  as  we  reached  the  main  street. 

We  discovered  that  civilization  was  improving  neither  our 
spirits  nor  our  tempers,  and  we  fled  from  it  as  fast  as  circum- 
stances would  permit. 
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Z>tf  teniporibits  et  morihus — concerning  tempers  and  man- 
ners and  the  precise  relations  which  exist  between  them,  we 
wish  to  ask  a  few  questions,  which,  perhaps,  the  editor  who 
looks  after  them,  will  be  kind  enough  to  answer  at  her  leisure. 
Is  there  any  permissible  connection  between  them  ?  Reason- 
ing from  authority,  we  should  say  not.  Xo  code  of  ethics 
with  which  we  are  familiar  says,  "Do  unto  others  as  they  have 
just  done  unto  you,"  or  permits  one  to  emulate  the  hermit  or 
the  turtle  because  things  have  gone  wrong,  and  he  feels  disin- 
clined to  "give  to  him  that  Jisketh"  advice  or  amusement. 
Nor  has  any  manual  of  etiquette  ever  reversed  Emerson's  dic- 
tum, "The  gentleman  is  quiet,  the  lady  is  serene."  But  em- 
pirical evidence  shows  an  almost  invariable,  if  unnecessary  se- 
quence, between  a  ruffled  spirit  and  a  lack  of  social  grace.  A 
curt  answer  or  a  biting  sarcasm  among  us  almost  always  points 
backward  to  a  delayed  letter,  an  inopportune  caller  or  a  snub 
in  office  hour.  Moral  principle  may  seal  our  lips.  It  will 
rarely  do  more.  It  will  rarely  keep  us  from  carrying  about  a 
pervading  atmosphere  of  discontent  and  worry  which  is  about 
as  pleasant  for  our  associates  as  a  London  fog.  Courtesy 
should  tide  us  over  our  moods.  Why  does  it  so  often  fail  in 
the  best  born  and  bred  ?  Our  own  private  theory  is  that 
it  is  because  of  a  genuine  but  much  misplaced  humility,  which 
jeads  us  to  fancy  ourselves  social  factors  of  so  little  value  that 
the  sum  of  human  happiness  will  add  up  just  the  same  wheth- 
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"Will  you  take  this  hat,  then,  Madam?"  "Well,  I  dont 
iinow.  I  think  it's  becoming,  don't  you  ?  And  it  comes  down 
jver  my  ears,  too.  My  husband  always  wants  me  to  keep  my 
jars  covered  up  in  winter,  I'm  so  subject  to  neuralgia,  you 
know.  And  I  do  suffer  so  with  it!  I  don't  tbink  it  looks 
rery  well  to  bundle  up  one's  ears;  but  comfort  before  looks,  is 
my  motto.  Yes  ;  I  don't  know  but  I  will  take  it."  We  over- 
[leard  this  dialogue  in  a  crowded  milliner's  establishment  not 
long  ago,  and  it  struck  us  as  typical  of  the  way  in  which  many 
women  transact  business.  {Not  that  the  tendency  is  confined 
to  the  one  sex.  Far  from  it !  But  we  have  had  better  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  its  workings  among  those  of  our  own  kind.) 
Ask  a  woman  a  question  which  can  be  answered  by  "yes,"  or 
'no,"  and  she  consumes  fifteen  minutes  with  ber  reply.  Let 
fier  come  to  you  for  information,  and  she  gives  you  the  great- 
er part  of  your  past  history  and  future  hopes  before  she  gets 
to  the  point  of  her  inquiry.  Now  this  is  a  charming  little  idi- 
3syncrasy:  its  effect  is  so  soothing  upon  the  nerves  and  temper 
af  her  interlocutor.  It  is,  moreover,  a  delightful  psychologi- 
:^1  study,  especially  when  you  are  in  a  hurry,  to  trace  the 
workings  of  the  female  mind  as  it  meanders  unrestrainedly 
from  topic  to  topic.  You  feel  that  time  is  no  consideration 
when  you  are  llius  affording  your  companion  an  opportunity 
to  cultivate  her  social  prop'^nsities.  You  even  congratulate 
vourself  on  the  mental  discipline  which  you  are  acquiring,  as 
you  endeavor  to  discover  the  point  at  which  she  is  aiming. 
A  simple  and  direct  answer  to  your  question  would  be  so  ud- 
rhetorically  straightforward,  so  unsocially  curt,  and  would, 
moreover,  consume  so  little  of  that  time  with  a  superabund- 
[ince  of  which   Americans  are,  proverbially,  burdened.     The 
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one  fault  which  wo  have  to  find  with  the  higher  education  of 
woman  is,  that  we  see  in  it  a  decided  tendency  to  cultivate  ac- 
curacy of  speech  in  her — an  evil  which  some  of  our  students 
evidently  realize  and  are  guarding  against  by  the  laudable 
practice  of  evolving  and  expanding  in  chiss-room  recitations. 
We  commend  the  practice  to  all  Vassarites  as  a  sure  antidote 
to  the  cultivation  of  undesirable  habits  of  straightforwardness 
and  brevity  in  business  transactions. 
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Just  now,  while  the  college  is  so  exercised  on  the  subjects 
of  charity  and  kindliness,  seems  a  iitting  time  for  the  Miscel- 
lany to  utter  a  wail  it  has  long  contemplated — subject :  "The 
Children  at  Our  Gates."     One  professor  after  another  has  fled 
with  his  family  before  our  face,  and  taken  refuge  in  town.     "I 
don't  think,"  pathetically  remarks  one  of  them,  "the  students 
realize  how  much  candv  a  child  can  eat,  if  twenty  young'  ladies 
each  give  it  a  little."     Is  there  not  evidence  in  our  midst,  that 
the  continual  dropping  of  kisses,  whether  or  no  it  will  wear 
away  a  stone,  will,  at  least,  remould  the  flexil)le  cartilage  of  a 
child's  nose?     It  is  not  so  very  lonn^  since  the  students  were 
publicly  forbidden  to  kiss  the  professors'  childi'en,  because  not 
only  the  tempers  but  the   features  of  said  infants  were  en- 
danofered.     What  shall  we  say  of  the  more  serious  danger  to 
the  intellects  of  the  children  who  frequent  our  grounds  'i     Let 
each  student  ask  herself  what  would  be  the  probable  state  of 
her  mind  after  she  had  thi-ee  hundred  tmies  in   twelve  hours 
stared  dumbly  in  response  to  the  facetious  query,  "Sled,  where 
are  you  going  with   that  little   boy  if"   and    answered,  "Yes, 
ma'am"  to  tlie  question  *'Do  you  like  to  slide  down  hill  ?" 

**Weli  may  the  children  fly  before  you  ; 
They  are  weary  ere  the}'  run.'' 

The  bov  who  sells  candv  lies  rather  beyond  our  iurisdiction, 
but  we  humbly  venture  to  think  that  even  he  may  be  tired  of 
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being  asked  to  give  away  his  candy,  or  take  bis  pay  in   but- 
tons. 


To  the  small  part  of  the  United  States  represented  by  Yas- 
sar  College  the  censure  of  Herbert  Spencer  that  Americans 
live  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  is  preeminently  applicable.  Set- 
ting aside  all  other  considerations,  we  must,  all  of  us,  feel  the 
evil  that  arises  from  our  fevered  chase,  in  the  shallowness  of 
nature  which  it  engenders.  We  rush  from  one  duty  or  pleas- 
ure to  another  without  taking  a  moment's  time  for  quiet 
thought ;  and  we  pay  the  penalty  by  a  dwarfed  and  stunted 
growth.  Not  that  we  do  not  analyze  and  dissect  ourselves 
enough  ;  it  is  the  bane  of  our  life  here  that  we  probe  at  our- 
selves to  the  verge  of  maddening  self-consciousness.  But  we 
do  not  give  sufficient  time  to  the  contemplation  of  what  stands 
to  us  for  the  highest  good.  Let  a  man  do  his  work  ever  so 
faithfully,  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  he  cannot  be  the  broad- 
est, deepest,  most  comprehensive  nature,  unless  he  works  with 
an  ideal  of  character  and  achievement  before  him,  and  lets  the 
ideal  sink  deep  into  his  heart.  We  are  calmer,  stronger,  we 
are  indefinitely  broader,  for  every  hour's  quiet  reflection  upon 
our  ideal — whether  we  name  it  God,  or  whatever  we  call  it. 
A  life,  as  well  as  a  stream,  can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source. 


♦•» 


HOME   MATTERS. 

Dr.  Ritter,  true  to  his  custom,  sent  us  home  for  our  Christ- 
mas vacation  with  the  music  of  a  fine  concert  ringing  in  our 
ears.  We  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  he  gave  us  for  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  some  of  Boston^s  fine  musicians,  not  that 
we  have  by  any  means  tired  of  our  old  friends  ;  but  being  in- 
mates of  Vassar,  we  would  be  cosmopolitan. 
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The  concert  opened  with  Beethoven's  Grand  Trio  in  B  flat 
nciajor,  and  it  surely  was  never  more  beautifully  rendered  in 
par  chapel.  Dr.  Maas's  accompaniment  was  perfection  ;  never 
^*^  any  way  prominent  or  attracting  attention  to  itself,  it  yet 
'^-^.Tmoniz^  and  united  the  other  parts,  making  one  grand 
^^fcole.  The  trio  was  the  gem  of  the  evening.  No  other 
^^lection  approached  it  in  grandeur  of  meaning  or  depth  of 
^^utiment. 

Mr.  Wulf  Fries's  rendering  of  Lachner's  Andante  and  Pop- 
Peer's  Gavotte,  we  greatly  enjoyed.  He  plays  with  finish  and 
^tijle;  but  in  the  Andante,  where  feeling  and  expression  are 
^^^led  for,  we  felt  a  lack.  We  were  not  moved  out  of  ourselves 
^-^  Bergner  sometimes  moves  us.  The  Gavotte  was  peculiar, 
^nd  was  played  with  an  abandon  and  brilliancy  that  compelled 
^^vorable  criticism. 

Dr.  Maas,  in  the  six  numbers  of  his  selection,  certainly  gave 
vi^  variety,  and  the  fact  that  every  number  was  most  enjoy- 
^bly  rendered  speaks  well  for  his  versatility  of  style.  Chopin's 
I^olonaise  in  A  flat  major,  opus  53,  was  wonderfully  played. 
XDr.  Maas's  execution  is  vorv  clear,  and  he  unites,  in  an  unusual 
^>Xianner,  great  power  with  extreme  delicacy.  Wo  were  glad  to 
tkear  two  numbers  from  Dr.  Ritter's  suite  so  well  played.  Of 
tte  other  selections  lack  of  space  forbids  special  mention. 

Signor  Campanari  and  his  violin  completely  won  the  audi- 
ence. Mis  playing  is,  perhaps,  hardly  finished  yet,  in  fact  it 
Xvas  almost  ragged  in  spots,  but  there  was  in  it  genuine  depth 
of  musical  feeling. 

The  last  Trio,  by  Gade,  closed  for  us  a  most  delightful  even- 
ing.    In  fact,  the  general  opinion  of  the  college  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  listened  to  a  concert  that 
Avas  so  thoroughly  enjoyable  throughout  as  this  one  of  Decem- 
ber 15th. 


Home  Matters. 

ow  often,  111  ihese  Gret  days  of  the  New  Year,  one  hears  the 
tion,  "Did  you  stay  in  College  during  vacation  ?"  and  when 
Hirmative  nod  is  given,  another  question,  spoken  in  a  pity- 
tone,  follows :  "Did  you  have  a  nice  time  ?"  an  inoredolous 
:  meets  the  statement  that  the  stay-at-homes  enjoyed  them- 
3S  vastly, 
iiristmas  was  the  opening  day  of  our  college  festivities, 

dinner  fairly  made  the  tables  groan  under  their  burden, 
ainty  little  feast  served  in  Room  I,  at  6  p.  m.,  was  follow, 
y  a  merry  evening  in  the  parlors.     Then  the  days  passed 

pleasant  dream  of  lounging,  reading  and  resting  until  Fri- 
evening,  when  a  children's  party  was  given  by  JIdise  Good- 
to  celebrate  the  birthijay  of  two  students  supposed  to  be 
J  girls  of  seven  years.  All  the  invited  appeared  in  youth- 
costumes  and  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  their  identity  with 
■  long  dresses;  for  several  veritable  children  who  were  pre- 

looked  with  grave  astonishment  upon  their  pranks.    On 

Year's  day  came  the  counterpart  of  the  enjoyable  Cbrist- 
is  dinner  together  with  a  notice  that  callers  would  be  re- 
3d  in  the  evening  in  the  Lady  Principal's  parlor.  The  first 
s  sent  in  caused  the  receivers  some  astonishment ;  but  they 
'  appreciated  the  situation,  when  Oscar  Wilde  and  Dr. 
iroscb  appeared,  followed  by  such  distinguished  men  as 
etary  Lincoln,  Jay  Gould,  and  numerous  renowned  Army 
Navy  Officers.  Nor  was  the  vacation  entirely  without 
it;  for  one  afternoon  was  spent  by  most  of  us,  in  exploring 
Water,  Gas,  and  Glass  Works  of  Poughkeepsie,  under  the 
ance  of  Mr.  A'an  Vliet.    The  heartiest  thanks  are  due  to 

Goodsell  and  the  teachers  who  remained  in  College  for 
'  thoughtful  consideration  of  our  holiday  enjoyment,  and 
-  successful  efforts  to  secure  it. 
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COLLKGE    NOTKS. 

Chrislmas  vacation  began  Wednesday  noon,  Dec.  2<i, 

The  coinmitUje  for  Founder's  Day  bas  been  ajipointed.  Miss 
Cusliiog  is  Chairman. 

Prof.  Cooley  delivered  the  inaugural  address  of  the  Scientific 
Section  of  the  Vassar  Brotliers  Institute,  Dec.  13.,  subject- 
Science  of  the  Present  Century. 

Dr.  Caldwell  and  Miss  Goodsell  each  presented  the  Philale 
thean  Society  with  a  most  generous  Christmas  remembrance, 
in  the  form  of  a  cheque  for  fifty  dollars.  The  thoughtful 
liindness  which  prompted  the  gifts  at  a  time  when  the  Society 
stands  so  much  in  need  of  new  stage  furnishings,  and  the  hear 
ty  expressions  of  good  will  to  Philalethea  which  acconijianied 
tlicra,  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  Society,  as  wa* 
shown  by  the  prolonged  and  most  enthusiastic  applause  with 
which  they  were  greeted. 

Prof.  Bacltus  addressed  T.  and  M,,  Dec.  l*'-,  on  Civil  Service 
Reform. 

Mr.  Leutz,  instructor  in  the  German  Department  of  Harvard, 
visited  the  College  during  the  past  month. 

About  thirty-five  students  remained  at  the  College  during 
the  Christmas  vacation. 

A  very  pleasant  Christmas  service  was  held  in  the  Chapel, 
Dec.  17,  in  which  the  following  musical  selections— "Von  Him- 
met  hoch,"  Adams'  "Christmas  Song,"  "AdosLe  Fideles,"  and 
Gounod's  "O,  Sing  to  God" — alternated  with  appropriate  Scrip 
ture  readings  by  Dr.  Caldwell.  Miss  Jacobs'  exquisite  render- 
ing of  the  ''Christmiis  Song"  wiis  a  most  fitting  preparation 
for  the  Christmastide. 
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Hias  Raymond  visited  Charity  Hospital  on  Blaokwell's  Is- 
ind,  Dec.  23,  and  saw  distributed  the  Christmas  ofFeriogs  sent 
o  the  hospital  by  the  Society  for  Seligious  Inquiry. 

Miss  Helen  Banfield,  of  '79,  is  temporarily  filling  Miss  Hake's 
ituation  during  the  absence  of  the  latter. 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  who  recently  visited  the  College,  has 
tresented  to  the  library  his  work  on  "India  in  1880." 

A  reception  was  given  to  Prof.  Mitchell  in  Boston,  Dec.  30» 
)y  the  Woman's  Club  of  that  city. 

Miss  DeWitt  supplies  the  vacancy  in  the  musical  department 
eft  by  Miss  Mcllvaine  and  temporarily  filled  by  Miss  Jacobs. 

Several  desirable  changes  in  the  buildings  have  been  made 
laring  vacation.  The  studio  has  been  completed  and  is  now 
n  use.  The  accommodations  for  the  Natural  History  students 
lave  been  improved  and  enlarged  by  throwing  the  packing- 
room  into  the  one  formerly  used  by  them,  and -by  cutting  a 
loor  through  into  what  was  last  year  Dr.  Ritter's  oEBce,  but 
what  is  now  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  Prof.  Dwight's  de- 
partment The  change  was  a  much  needed  one,  and  was  hail- 
3d  with  delight  by  all  interested.  The  seats  in  the  Lecture 
Eloom  have  been  turned  so  as  to  face  towards  the  south,  and 
i  door  has  been  cut  between  the  room  and  -Miss  Ooodsell's  of- 
fice. Hereafter  students  are  to  wait  for  their  turn  during  of- 
fice hours  in  the  Lecture  Room  instead  of  the  hall.  Those  of 
us  who  have  nearly  put  out  our  eyes  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
study  as  we  sat,  the  impatient  twentieth,  in  the  line  outside  the 
Lady  Principal's  door  will  doubly  appreciate  the  thoughtful- 
ness  which  has  changed  our  quarters. 

Chapel  exercises  were  excused  Sunday  morning,  Jan.  7,  and 
the  students  allowed  to  attend  service  in  town. 
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The  Week  of  Prayer  was  observed  at  the  College  by  daily 
prayer  meetings,  held  in  the  Lecture  Room,  at  9:15  P.  M. 


♦■» 


PERSONALS. 

74. 


Married,  Dec.  21,  1882,  Miss  C.  E.  Johnson,  of  '74,  to  Mr. 
I>ancan  Dunbar  Parmly,  of  New  York  City. 

'75. 

Harried,  Dec  21,  1882,  at  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  Miss  M.  C. 
Sheffield,  formerljr  of  '75,  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Cantine,  of  Kingston, 

N.  Y. 

'78. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Day  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Ranson-Milinowski,  of 
'^S,  are  studying  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Married,  Nov.  22,  1882,  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Miss  M.  I.  Nel- 
son, of  '78,  to  Charles  Tillinghast,  M.  D. 

'81. 

Married,  Dec.  25,  1882,  at  Dexter,  Maine,  Miss  Elizabeth 
barman  Shaw,  ofj'81,  to  Mr.  Charles  Thaxter  Shaw. 

The  following  students  have  visited  the  College  during  the 
Past  month:  Misses  Weed  and  Skeel,  of  '73,  Miss  Hamlin,  of 
'74,  Mrs.  SwiftAtwater,  of  '77,  Miss  Wing,  of  '78,  Miss  Baird, 
Of  '79,  Miss  Fitzhugh,  of  '81,  Miss  L.  R.  Pratt,  formerly  of  '80, 

Idisses  At  water  and  Angell,  formerly  of  '83,  Miss  Berard,  Miss 

Coles,  and  Miss  Hunt. 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

W^e  believe  that  chaff  is  not  the  cereal  (or  serial)  product 
lich  has  heretofot-e  been  expected  to  improve  with  age  ;  but 
has  been  reserved  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  aa- 
lish  the  scientific  and  literary  world  in  this  respect.  The 
iristmas  uumbep  of  Chaff  is  very  much  better  than  any 
lich  ba£  previously  appeared.  The  issuing  of  a  distiDctively 
iristmas  number  is,  in  itself,  a  novelty  in  college  journalism, 
d  a  pleasant  one.  "  A  Cornish  Christmas  Eve,"  is  appar- 
tly  a  sketch  after  Dickens,  with  a  moral  too  healthy  and 
arty  to  be  obnoxious.  "  Sic  Transit,"  will  appefU  to  Vaasar 
rls  with  friends  in  Senior  Astronomy. 

"  She  is  simply  too  provoking . 
Though  I  love  her  past  all  joking, 
She  will  talk  of  nothing  e4uthly 
Till  this  dreadful  traosit  pass." 

We  always  lay  down  the  Women's  Journal  with  sometbin;; 
ce  anger.  No  woman  who  cares  to  know  what  women 
e  doing  in  the  world,  can  afford  not  to  glance  throngh  its 
tpartments  "  Concerning  Women,"  and  "  Notes  and  News," 
It  as  a  literary  product,  it  is  certainly  not  creditable  to  the 
editorial  and  occasional  contributors,"  whose  names  are  con- 
licuous  in  its  advertisements.  The  paper  offers  a  wide  mis- 
jn  field  to  our  charitably  inclined  literary  aspirants. 

The  Baks  Student  is  nothing  if  not  in  earnest,  and  most, 
lerefore,  always  command  re.s|Tect  and  attention,  which  is 
;rhaps  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of  the  more  brilliant 
illege  papers.  The  first  editorial  regards  the  much  vexed 
lestion  of  what  a  College  journal  should  be  in  a  new  !igbt: 
It  should  be  a  joint  production  of  Faculty  and  Students." 
rom  the  editorial  on  coeducjition,  we  conclude  that  the  B>df* 
l«(fon^  masculine  does  not  "accept  the  situation,"  which,  un- 
3P  existing  circumstances,  would  seem  to  be  the  most  grace- 
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ful  thing  to  do,  and  the  most  advantageous  for  all  concepned. 
Several  pages  are  devoted  to  an  "  Alumni  History"  and  cor- 
respondence. It  seems  rather  hard  that  they  should  have  used 
their  privilege  to  sit  upon  the  undergraduates.  Imagine  hav- 
ing one's  "  Sophomoric  Essay"  thus  despatched  :  "  'Knowledge 
comes,  but  wisdom  lingei-s.'  This  paper  is  an  excoedingiy  fe- 
licitous illustration  of  the  poet  Laureate's  striking  line."  The 
literary  portion  of  the  Sfu'lent  presents  quite  a  variety  of  top- 
ics which  are  uniformly  well  treated. 

It,s  Christmas  poems  are  the  prettiest  part  of  St.  NichiiloJi* 
holiday  number,  and  the  daintiest  of  them  all,  (as  it  is  certain- 
ly the  most  noticeable)  is  a  Christmas  carol  for  the  children 
by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage.  Tiiis  development  probably  pre- 
sents Mr.  Savage  to  our  readers  in  quite  a  new  light,  though 
he  was  apparently  unable  to  avoid  the  dubious  suggestions  of 
his  own  peculiar  theology,^ 

'■  Shepherds  watt;hed  their  flocks,  and  then 
In  their  waking  or  their  dreiiming. 
Angela  Baug,  'Good  will  to  men.' '' 

In  the  Centvry'is  new  serial,  "  The  Lcd-IIorsc  (Ilaim,"  Mary 
Ilallock  Foote  is  proving  herself  doubly  an  artist.  Mr.  James' 
"Point  of  View  "  seems  to  us  in  in  his  best  style.  We  much 
prefer  his  magazine  sketches  to  his  novels.  Photogi'aphy  is 
undoubtedly  a  valuable  art,  but  who  wants  a  single  photograph 
of  the  entire  Yosemite  ? 

The  January  Alla-nt/r  leails  off  with  the  first  part  of  a  dra- 
matic poem  by  H.  W.  Longfellow.  Dr.  Iluliues  gives  an  "Af- 
ter Breakfast  Talk,"  and  IJjornsnn's  novels  are  very  happily 
reviewed. 


116  Inter-ColUgiate  Press  Association. 

INTEB-COLIiEOIATE  PBE8S  ASSOCIATION. 

Delegates  to  the  convention  called  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing an  Inter-CoUegiate  Press  Association  assembled  in  Hamil- 
ton Hall,  Columbia  College,  at  10  A.  M.,  December  27tb.  The 
convention  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Bangs  of  Columbia, 
who  stated  briefly  tbe  object  of  the  convention.  Mr.  Holmes 
of  tbe  Williams  AtheTiwum,  was  then  elected  Chairman  pro 
tem.,  and  Mr.  Bridgman  of  tbe  Amberst  Student,  SecretarF. 
After  tbe  reading  of  an  interesting  letter  of  counsel  and  en- 
couragement from  tbe  Tassar  Mincellany,  tbe  committee  on 
credentials  reported  tbat  tbere  were  present  twenty-five  dele- 
gates, representing  tbirteen  papers  and  nine  collies.  During 
tbe  day  other  delegates  arrived,  and  tbe  completed  list  inclod- 
ed: 

Tbe  Amberat  Student,  C.  8.  Adams,  H.  A.  Bridgman,  W.T. 
Field,  A.  D.  Noyes,  and  E.  S.  Parsons ;  The  Stnmonian,  E.  0. 
Silver,  A.  Barker ;  Acta  Columbiana,  J.  K.  Bangs,  A.  Ander- 
son, J.  W.  DowlJDg,  Jr. ;  Advocate,  R.  G.  Bntler;  Crimson,  F. 
W.  Moulton,  A.  M.  Butler;  Herald,  G.  H.  Heilbron;  Prince- 
Ionian,  J.  A.  Hodge,  Otto  Crouse;  Argonaut,  C.  D.  Willard; 
Chronicle,  L.  S.  Berry;  University  Magazine,  F.  E.  Smiley,  C. 
O.  Beasley,  L.  M.  Bullitt;  Aihen<eum.,  S.  V.  V.  Holmes,  G.  A 
Copeland;  Argo,  H.  S.  Underwood,  Willis  Heed;  Cornell  Re- 
view, H.  L.  Aldricb;  University  Quarterly,  A.  T.  Sperry;  the 
Vassar  Miscellany  was  represented  by  proxy. 

mne  of  the  papers  represented  had  sent  delegates  empowe^ 
ed  to  act  for  their  papers  in  every  particular,  and  tbe  delegates 
of  these  papers  at  the  opening  of  tbe  afternoon  session  ratified 
that  portion  of  the  constitution  establishing  tbe  associatioD 
and  determining  the  officers  and  mode  of  election.  After  this 
action  tbe  convention  extended  to  uninstructed  delegates  the 
right  of  discussion.  The  association  then  proceeded  to  tbe 
election  of  officers,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  J,  K.  Bangs 
of  the  Acta  Colamhiana,  as  president,  and  the  Harvard  HeraiA 
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as  secretary  and  treasurer,  which  position,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  constitution,  was  to  be  filled  by  a  paper  and  not 
by  an  individual.  A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
bring  in  nominations  for  vice-president.  The  committee  pre- 
sented the  name  of  W.  E  Parker  of  the  Amherst  Student^who 
was  elected  by  acclamation.  The  convention  then  adjourned 
until  10  A.  M.  Thursday. 

The  morning  session  of  December  28th,  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  constitution  as  presented  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
chairman  of  the  constitutional  committee.  The  constitution, 
as  finally  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  Harvard  Herald^  Brwn- 
onian^  Michigan  Choniclc^  Michigan  Argonaut^  Acta  Columbi- 
ana,  Amherst  Student^  University  Magazine,  Williams  Argo, 
and  Williams  Atheno&um,  sets  forth  the  objects  and  aims  of  the 
association,  and  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  correspond- 
ing secretary  at  each  of  the  colleges  represented.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  an  annual  meeting  of  the  association  for  the  purpose 
of  transacting  business  and  discussing  mattei's  of  general  inter- 
est connected  with  college  journalism.  In  addition  to  this  in- 
formal discussion  a  few  literary  parts  to  be  prepared  in  ad, 
vance,  will  be  read. 

A  board  of  reference,  composed  of  three  members,  is  to  re- 
ceive all  applications  for  admission  to  the  association,  and  sub- 
mit such  applications  with  a  recommendation  to  the  members. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  the  convention  as- 
signed the  following  literary  parts  for  ihe  next  meetmg :  The 
oration,  Acta  Columbiana  /  poem,  Williams  Argo  ;  history  of 
college  journalism,  Amherst  Student ;  a  paper  upon  some  sub- 
ject to  be  hereafter  decided  upon,  Vassar  Miscellany,  The 
election  of  members  of  the  board  of  reference  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  the  Acta  Columhiana,  linuumian,  and  Williams  Athe- 
nce^um.  It  was  then  moved  and  carried  unanimously  ihat,  in 
view  of  the  interest  shown  bv  the  Harvard  Advocate  and  Crim- 
son  and  the  Princetonan  in  sending  delegates  to  the  convention, 
a  special  invitation  to  join  the  association  be  extended  to  these 
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papers,  and  that  to  such  other  papers  as  the  committee  of  ref- 
erence should  decide  upon  an  official  notification  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  association  should  be  sent. 

The  convention,  after  listening  to  some  interesting  and  in- 
structive remarks  from  various  gentlemen  upon  matters  con- 
nected with  college  journalism,  adjourned. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  at  Cam- 
bridge, between  December  21st  and  December  28th,  1883. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  closed  with  a  dinner,  at 
which  speeches  were  indulged  in  by  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent papers,  all  of  whom  promised  their  hearty  co-operation 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Inter-Collegiate  Press  Associa- 
tion.— Harva/rd  Herald, 


-♦♦♦- 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  exchanges  : 

Academian^  Adelphian^  Acta  Columbiana^  Amherst  Stud^nt^ 
Argo^  Argus^  Ariel,  Athenaeum,^  Atlantic  Monthly,  Bates 
Student,  Berkeleyan,  Bowdoin  Orient,  Brunonian,  Century, 
Chronicle,  Colhy  Echo,  College  Journal,  College  Rambler,  VoUeye 
Student,  CoUeqi/ite,  Columbia  Spectator,  Concordiensis^  Cortiell 
Era,  Cornell  Review,  Cornell  Sun,  Crimson,  Dartmovih,  Dick- 
insonian,  Dutchess  Farmer,  Exonian,  Oood  Times,  Hamilton 
Lit,  Hamilton  College  Monthlu,  Harvard  Advocate,  Harvard 
Herald,  Harvard  Lampoon,  iJorae  Scholasticae,  Illi/ni,  Lafay- 
ette College  Journal,  Lantern,  Lehigh  Burr,  Madisonensis, 
Michigan  Argonaut,  Nassau  Lit,  J^orthwestem,  Notre  Dams 
Scholastic,  Occident,  Princeton  Tiger,  Princetonian,  ProgresSy 
Res  Academicae^  Spectator,  Syracusa7i,  St.  Nicholas,  Tech., 
Tri/nity  2'ablet,  Undergraduate,  University  Herald,  University 
Mo/gazine,  Willistonimi,  Wheelman,  WoinaiibS  Journal,  Yale 
Lit.,  Tale  Courant,  Yale  News,  Yale  Record. 
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THE  APPEAL  OF  THE  MOTHER  CHURCH  TO  MIND 

AND  HEART. 


Ours  is  essentially  an  age  of  round-trips  and  return  tickets- 
This  characteristic  js  not  confined  to  social  life,  it  creeps  into 
religious  thought  even,  and,  perhaps,  partially  accounts  for  the 
large  return  of  dividexl,  sectarian  Protestants  to  the  ancient, 
united  Mother  Church  whence  they  came  out  some  centuries 
ago.  Some  have  gone  by  fast  express  to  the  feet  of  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff,  with  no  stops  except  for  holy  water,  others 
stand  hesitating  on  the  platform  of  extreme  Ritualism,  unde- 
cided whether  it  will  pay  to  join  the  excursion  or  not. 

The  importance  of  the  present  Catholic  reaction  is  a  ques- 
tion of  much  debate ;  to  some  it  is  foolishness,  to  others  a 
stumbling-block.     That  there  is  a  reaction  none  deny  ;  as  to  its 
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logical  consequences  all  disagree.  One  party,  trusting  litt 
in  the  strength  of  its  own  convictions,  fears  an  incursion 
proselytizing  bands  of  Catholics  into  Protestant  territo 
Another,  with  the  arrogance  of  dissent,  fears  no  danger  e 
cept  for  weak,  emotional  souls  whose  withdrawal  is  no  loss 
the  church  they  leave  and  little  addition  to  the  one  they  join- 
So  the  current  of  secession  widens  and  deepens  without  exci 
ing  the  interest  of  the  many,  except  when  some  intellect  w 
power  is  universally  acknowledged  and  whose  defection  is 
severe  shock,  is  carried  down  into  the  safe  and  tranquil  harbor 
of  Catholicism.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  such  men,  mor- 
ally earnest  and  intellectually  strong,  have  sought  and  appa^ 
rently  found  peace  in  the  Catholic  Church,  the  student  of  hu- 
man nature  is  powerfully  moved  to  attempt  to  discover  what; 
the  induC'Cments  are  which  she  offers  and  why  they  are  so  oo- 
gent. 

No  doubt  the  general  character  of  the  century  makes  it  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  to  the  more  superficial  charms  of  the  Cath- 
olic  Church.    Our  times  remmd  one  of  the  various  phases  of  a. 
girl's  affectation.    When  she  is  a  child  she  apes  the  airs  and 
graces  of  her  grown-up  sisters ;  but  when  she  has  herself  en- 
tered the  paradise  of  young-ladyhood  and  found  its  joys  but 
apples  of  Sodom,  she  longs  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  ohild- 
hood ;  and  so  she  tucks  up  her  skirts  and  lets  down  her  hair 
and,  if  she  dared,  would  like  to  roll  a  hoop  in  the  street.    Tha 
modern  world,  having  tested  and  tasted,  analyzed  and  criticised 
everything  in  heaven  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth,  pines  to  return  to  its  former  innocence  or — 
ignorance.    It  did  not  rest  till  science  proved  beyond  a  donbt 
that  its  doll  was  stuffed  with  sawdust,  yet  now  it  wonld  fain 
half  close  its  eyes,  place  its  puppet  in  a  becoming  shadow  and, 
working  up  a  frenzy  of  credulity,  beguile  itself  into  believing 
that  the  rosy  hue  of  life  plays  over  the  waxen  cheeks.    Hav- 
ing invented  every  possible  instrument  to  correct  and  intensi- 
fy the  sight  it  naturally  possesses,  and  having  looked  at  the 
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^^rorld  and  not  found  it  good,  it  deliberately  elects  to  finish  this 
skeptical  and  scientific  epoch  by  "  going  it  blind."  Yet  such 
^jeneral  influences  as  a  feeling  of  satiety  and  despair  are  not 
safficient  to  account  for  the  depth  of  the  power  of  a  religious 
xnovement  which  has  nothing  of  the  hysterical  nature  of  an 
ordinary  Protestant  revival.  One  feels  that  there  must  be 
something  more  which  has  an  abiding  influence  on  mind  as 
^vrell  as  heart. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Church  claims  to  meet  the  wants  of  both, 
for  her  observances  are  based  on  a  body  of  dogma  which  is  both 
intelligible  and  consistent.     Since  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
carry  on  everyday  life  without  a  thousand  acts  of  faith, — for  it 
is  now  proved  by  modern  scholars,  that  ''seeing  is  believing," 
should  read  ''  believing  is  seeing," — since  trust  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable in  the  material  world,  is  it  logical  to  deny  the 
Charch  the  beneflt  of  a  rational  assumption  ?    She  ^oes  not 
plead,  she  argues  with  the  most  wonderful  logic  in  the  world. 
She  appeals  also  to  metaphysics ;  she  has  made  a  thorout^h 
Sind  careful  analysis  of  the  mind  of  man  and  compounded  her 
^religion    from  a  prescription  as   full  of   common   sense  as 
XiOcke  himself  could  wish.     She  frankly  declares  that  her  dog- 
Kna  is  based  on  the  weaknesses  of  mankind,  and  is  designed  to 
cx>mpen8ate  for  his  deficiencies.    Everyone  agrees  that  he  is  a 
:feeliiig  rather  than  a  reasoning  animal,  and  the  Church  rests 
lier  appeal  on  his  innate  morality  and  conscience,  declaring 
tiiat,  if  one  but  believes  in  her,  the  responsibility  of  the  rest  of 
liis  thoughts  and  deeds  will  be  shifted  to  her  shoulders.     Dog- 
ma is  the  vital  and  sustaining  part  of  theology ;  but  not  every 
man  can  be  a  divinity  student,  and,  indeed,  life  itself  is  not  long 
enough  for  individual  investigation.    Therefore  the  Church 
converts  herself  into  an  establishment  for  furnishing  religious 
nutriment  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form.    It  is  the  office  of 
tilie  Church  to  discover  truths,  and  of  the  individual  to  put  him- 
self into  an  attitude  of  belief.    As  one  of  her  most  eloquent 
advocates  says,  ''  Light  is  a  quality  of  matter  as  truth  is  of 
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Christianity,  but  the  light  is  not  recognized  by  the  blind,  and 
there  are  those  who  do  not  recognize  truth,  from  the  fault,  not 
of  truth,  but  of  themselves.  I  cannot  convert  men  by  means 
of  assumptions  which  they  refuse  to  grant,  and  without  as- 
sumptions no  one  can  prove  anything  about  anything."  Hav- 
ing granted  the  fundamental  assumpt'on,  an  easy  enough  mat- 
ter, the  way  is  straight  and  easy ;  fo  ,  belief  is  a  matter  of 
will,  not  of  intellect  As  an  argument  from  example,  the 
Church  cites  her  almost  interminalie  roi  1  of  martyrs  and  mis- 
sionaries inspired  by  the  vital  energy  tvh^ch  she  breathed  into 
them.  She  shows  that  action  depends  on  faith  ;  for,  as  she  re- 
proachfully says,  in  advanced  Protestant  communions,  where 
all  is  left  to  individual  conscience  and  private  interpretation, 
not  one  can  be  found  who  is  willing  to  die  for  an  idea. 

She  defends  the  autocratic  stand  which  she  has  taken  by 
pointing  to  the  growth  of  Jier  dogmas  and  their  suitability  to 
all  classes.  From  small  beginnings  her  organization  grew  as 
man  grew,  adapting  itself  to  each  function  as  it  developed. 
Her  catholic  embrace  takes  in  a  sensitive,  conscientious  New- 
man, as  well  as  a  jovial,  happy-go-lucky  Irishman. 

Above  all,  she  claims  to  be  the  only  complete  revelation  giv- 
en to  man.  Beyond  the  partial  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
she  claims  direct  inspiration  through  the  Apostolic  Succession. 
She  embodies  the  supplement  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ;  for 
she  reverently  and  proudly  adopted  the  true  faith  when  it  was 
despised  and  rejected  by  the  chosen  race  to  whom  it  was  first 
intrusted,  and,  since  Christ  said  that  he  founded  His  church  on 
Peter,  she  can  trace  her  historic  genealogy  without  a  break. 

But  this  is  not  all.  She  does  not  soar  into  the  regions  of  ab- 
stract theology,  leaving  struggling  humanity  to  gaze  after  her 
with  admiring  eyes  but  hungry  hearts.  Her  powers  of  persua- 
sion are  not  entirely  dependent  on  her  dogma.  She  not  only 
satisfies  the  mind,  she  comforts  the  heart  and  provides  work 
for  the  hands.  "At  once  a  teaching  and  a  worship,"  she 
soothes  the  woes  of  man  and  is  indulgent  to  his  wishes.    Thus 
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she  influences  his  complex  and  myriad-sided  will.  Her  wide 
range  of  administration  gives  scope  to  his  widely  differing 
powers.  The  libraries  of  European  monasteries  were  the  res- 
ervoirs into  which  many  devout  souls  poured  their  lives  and 
talents,  patiently  teaching  themselves  lessons  of  self-control 
and  renunciation,  as  they  carefully  wrought  each  grinning 
head  and  mystic  scroll  about  the  golden  words  of  breviary  and 
missal.  When  radical,  protesting  Luther  exorcised  his  demon, 
he  snatched  an  ink-bottle  for  his  weapon,  and  an  unsightly 
blotch  remains  to  commemorate  his  victory.  The  patient 
monk.s,  contending  daily  with  the  Evil  One,  left  the  spired  ca- 
thedrals and  solemn  cloisters  as  monuments  to  their  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice, 

'*  Silently  they  wrought  in  sad  sincerity, 
Themselves  from  God  they  could  not  free.*' 

The  man  of  crafty  schemes  and  deep  ambitions  finds  in  the 
Church  an  adequate  field  for  his  genius.  His  peculiar  prov- 
ince is  to  study  the  natures  of  men  and  make  use  of  their  char- 
acteristic foibles  and  weaknesses  for  the  advancement  of  his 
holy  religion.  The  most  adequate  expression  of  the  church 
militant,  through  many  decades,  was  to  be  found  in  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  Organized  at  a  time  when  the  feudal  system  had  been 
abolished,  and  all  who  had  lately  been  servile  were  free  and  in- 
dependent, but  totally  without  self-restraint  and  government, 
followers  of  Loyola  were  the  first  to  supply  the  educational 
need  of  the  time.  They  taught  subordination  in  order  that 
men  might  intelligently  exchange  fealty  to  brute  force  for 
allegiance  to  higher  principles.  The  majority  had  been  the 
Baron's  men,  they  now  became  the  Lord's  men  and  plenty  of 
training  was  needed  to  make  them  pass  muster.  Through  the 
whole  warp  and  woof  of  their  administration  ran  the  golden 
thread  of  their  motto,  "  Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam." 

The  beautifying  haze  of  antiquity  hangs  over  the  ancient 
Church  of  Rome.     What  other  church  can  claim  the  cathedrals 
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and  monasteries,  the  legends  and  chronicles,  which  have  ever 
made  her  so  picturesque  and  attractive  ?  For  years  she  has 
been  indeed  the  Mother  of  Sorrows,  the  refuge  of  the  sick  and 
afflicted,  for  such  she  has  no  prying  questions,  no  one-sided 
tests ;  to  her,  distress  is  ever  sufficient  warrant  for  befriending 
the  distressed.  She  only  begs  that  after  she  has  healed  their 
bodies  she  may  also  seek  to  save  their  souls.  In  olden  times  her 
Abbey  gates  were  the  Mecca  of  unfortunates,  and  now  her  gray 
robed  nuns  go  their  ways  unmolested  through  country  lane 
and  city  street,  ever  ready  to  succor  the  wounded  and  defeated 
in  the  struggle  for  life.  Her  liturgy,  her  vespers,  her  music 
and  singing,  inspire  the  most  indifferent  scoffer  worshiping  at 
her  shrines.  One  knows  not  how  or  why  his  heart  is  moved 
to  the  prayer,  which,  if  ejaculatory  and  vaguely  directed  is  yet 
an  evidence  of  the  awakening  of  the  religious  instinct  latent  in 
all.  Moreover,  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  care  for  her 
membership  as  a  unit,  she  is  interested  in  each  individual  frac- 
tion, however  vulgar.  Her  adaptibility  makes  them  all  live 
up  to  their  maximum  of  efficiency.  She  offers  tangible,  attain- 
able happiness  to  the  despairing,  a  motive  to  the  uninterested, 
a  means  to  an  end  for  the  ambitious. 

Our  own  century  shows  us  a  case  in  which  she  satisfied  the 
urgent  conscience  of  a  man  of  brilliant  scholarship,  and  deep 
religious  feelings.  John  Henrv  Newman  was  by  nature  a  re- 
ligious man,  slightly  tinged  with  mysticism  even  in  his  youth. 
His  was  a  reverential  spirit,  he  loved  the  church  to  which  he 
belonged  in  his  early  life,  but  the  growing  strength  of  his  con- 
viction forced  him  to  abandon  her,  however  reluctantly.  He 
was  conscientious  and  enthusiastic.  One  side  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic theology  appealed  to  his  imagination,  the  other  convinced 
his  understanding.  As  he  became  more  and  more  conscious 
of  the  defects  of  the  Church  of  England  and  more  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  perfection  of  Boman  Catholicism,  he  courage, 
ously  published  his  beliefs  in  no  faltering  terms.  Though  old 
friends  looked  askance  at  him,  and  it  was  no  ordinary  wrench 
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to  leave  bis  church,  he  was  forced  to  the  step  at  last  and  found 
weloome,  sympathy,  and  appreciation  in  the  Catholic  fold. 

Bat  Mallock !  What  shall  we  say  of  Mallock  ;  the  perfected 
flower  of  modern  culture,  a  speculative,  even — prying  philoso- 
pher. Apparently  Mallock's  first  conscious  perception  was 
of  the  looseness  of  a  screw  somewhere  in  the  universal  frame- 
work. Which  it  was,  where  it  was,  and  how  it  might  be  tight- 
ened, have  been  the  study  of  his  life.  Mallock  is  even  more 
consoientioos  than  Newman  ;  but  he  lacks  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm which  would  raise  him  above  the  considerations  of  logic 
and  allow  him  to  rest  in  a  faith  not  less  firm  because  based  on 
an  assumption.      Newman's  enthusiasm  is  replaced  in  Mallock  B^^^' 

by  cold  despair  ;  yet  if  anything  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
woes  of  the  age  at  large,  or  if  any  remedy  may  be  found  to 
dull  its  sensitiveness,  he  would  advise  its  use.  He  describes 
himself  as  an  outsider  in  politics  and  in  religion,  but  he  does 
not  rest  secure  in  irresponsible  isolation ;  he  looks  out  on  the 
times  and  the  chilling  gloom  which  seems  to  enshroud  most 
thoughtful  minds,  renders  the  warmth  of  Catholicism  a  grateful  ^X 

relief  to  him.    As  a  person  who  is  in  great  distress  does  not  hes-  jj.';* 

itate  to  prescribe  a  narcotic  for  himself,  Mallock  seems  tempted 
to  recommend  Catholicism  as  an  antidote  to  skepticism.  j ' 

All  this  and  more  the  Catholic  Church  urges  in  her  own  be- 
half, pointing  to  Newman  and  Mallock  as  incontestable  proofs  j^^ 
of  her  power  to  arrest  the  corrosive  doubts  of  the  age.  But  are 
these  proofs  as  certain  as  she  would  have  us  believe  ?  Is  New- 
man's conversion  a  fair  test  ?  Is  it  not  barely  possible  that  a 
mind  so  sensitive  to  religious  truths  as  to  be  able  to  conceive  of 
"*  beliefs  so  sacred  and  so  delicate  that  they  will  not  wash  with- 
out shrinking  or  losing  color,"  might  have  had  a  natural  bias 
towards  an  artfully  woven  fabric  of  authority  and  ecclesiasti . 
cal  tradition  ?  A  man  who  can  delude  himself  with  beliefs 
that  will  not  wash  and  arguments  that  will  not  fit  any  mood 
or  figure  might  easily  mistake  the  twinkling  of  liomish 
tapers  for  the  divine  sunlight,  and  be  indignant  with  those 
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who  saw  differently.  Here  and  there  in  his  writings,  too,  there 
crop  out  expressions  which  make  us  suspect  that  egotism, 
pique,  and  a  thirst  for  power  may  have  been  more  active  agents 
in  liis  conversion  than  is  popularly  supposed.  If  we  had  noth- 
ing else,  his  picture  would  cause  us  to  doubt  whether  the  Cath- 
olic Church  fully  realized  his  ideal. 

As  for  Mallock,  Catholicism  can  evidently  be  nothing  but  a 
makeshift  for  him,  and  makeshifts  can  never  be  aught  but — 
makeshifts.  No  man  of  candor,  self-respect  or  conscience  can 
really  satisfy  his  feelings  without  convincing  his  mind.  The 
Catholic  Church  appeals  exclusively  to  the  weak  side  of  man ; 
she  makes  the  most  of  the  individual  for  her  own  sake,  but  she 
will  not  allow  him  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  for  himself. 
And  is  not  this  the  solution  of  the  problem  ?  As  long  as  men 
must  act  as  well  as  answer  catechism,  as  long  as  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  masses  for  the  soul  are  of  secondary  importance  to 
the  possible  ruin  of  character — so  long  must  the  most  urgent 
appeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  be  drowned  by  her  in- 
voluntary confession  of  her  powerlessness  to  save  weak,  erring 
mortality,  from  the  weakest  and  worst  that  is  in  itself. 

M.  S.  '83. 
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BOHEMIANS  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 


"  They  were  fifteen  valiant  men, 
Black,  but  very  bonny  ; 
And  they  lost  their  lives  for  one,    ' 
The  Earl  of  Cassilis*  Ranee." 

But  their  sons  and  daughters  are  scattered  over  all  the 
world.  To-day,  the  conventional  and  the  orthodox,  decorous- 
ly pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways,  are  jostled  and 
shocked  by  the  descendants  of  a  people  who,  in  years  gone  by, 
became  a  law  unto  themselves  ;  who  scouted  the  criticism  of 
the  multitude,  who  swept  custom  to  the  winds,  who  defied  so- 
cial canons,  shook  off  moral  restrictions,  and,  in  fact,  lived  by 
committing  depredations  upon  polite  society. 
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W^    discard  the  Derby  and  adopt  the  Gainsborough,  we  doff 
the  I^»*incesse  and  don  the  Watteau  pleats  of  modern  aestheti- 
cisin  >    ive  descend  from  the  pedestals  on  which  French  gallant- 
ry ha^d  placed  us,  and  go  "  galumphing  "  around  on  a  broad, 
\ow,  oommon  sense  basis.     In  Art,  in  Literature,  in  manners, 
and  rnorals,  as  in  fashions  of  dress,  we  adopt  what  others  adopt, 
we  criticise  what  others  criticise,  we  obey  the  laws  which  oth- 
ers obey.     But  as  we  thus  ejaculate  the  "  Papa,  propriety, 
prunes,  and  prisms"  of  respectable  society,  our  "  platitudinous 
piping"  will  be  interrupted  sooner  or  later  by  a  wild  note  of 
the  "  Komany  lal." 

It  is  not  true  that  "  Bohemians  are  only  possible  at  Paris," 
for  m  the  depths  of  New  England  I  have  met  them,  barbar- 
ians in  the  midst  of  a  land  flowing  with  the  milk  and  honey  of 
polite  intercourse.  Such  a  one  was  "  Uncle  "  Francis, — a  gentle, 
sweet-tempered  old  man  who  had  cultivated  the  golden  habit 
^f  silence  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  conversation  with  him  was 
like  playing  the  game  of  "  Twenty  Questions."     Whatever 
''iformation  you  might  wish  to  obtain,  you  could  only  extract 
^y  nfieans  of  questions  so  adjusted  as  to  admit  of  his  invaria- 
ble "yes"  or  "no"  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  required. 
^^6  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  hard-working,  hard-headed,  nar- 
'^^'•minded  New  England  community,  who  regarded  him  with 
^^'ying  degrees  of  amusement  and  impatience.     His  sister, 
^^Qo  was  as  garrulous  as  he  was  uncommunicative,  had  for 
^^^^  scolded,  petted,  **  washed  and  mended  "  him,  the  while 
^kfog  care  also  of  house  and  garden,  always  with   the  apolo- 
S^^'<^    remark,  "Mother  never  did  want  Francis  to   work." 
'^'*^ncis"  resembled  his  mother  in  this  respect,  and,  summer 
^^^  Winter,  sat  reposefuUy  before  his  rough  table,  which   wius 
pued    high   ^ith  papers  and  Reviews,  lost  in  some  scientific 
problem  or  puzzling  over  his  musty  Trigonometries.     He  had 
the  typical  vices  and  some  of  the  typical  virtues  of  his  order. 
Ue  Was  too  thoroughly  a  self-seeker  to  give  <a  thought  to  the 
comfort  of  others ;  and  he  lacked  the  brilliancy,  dash,  and  fas- 
cm^tion  of  the  true  Bohemian  character. 
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Bohemians  and  their  Ways. 


But  genuine  Bohemians  are  more  often  restless  individvnk 
suddenly  appearing,  no  one  knows  whence,  and  as  suddenly 
vanishing,  no  one  knows  whither.  They  seem  to  have  no  pnr 
tioular  reason  for  coming,  and,  sooner  or  hiter,  they  drift  away 
again  in  the  same  unreasonable  fashion.  While  yet  a  child,  I 
found  reason  to  lament  this  peculiarity.  Think  of  suddenly 
losing  a  play-fellow,  who,  tossing  heavy  black  curls  cot  of 
blacker  eyes,  could  tell  the  most  entrancing  ^^  true  stories,*' 
beginning,  ^^Vve  told  you  that  mamma  was  bom  in  a  hamlet 
on  the  Himalayas,"  or  *' When  we  left  Bogota  all  the  people 
came  to  bid  us  good-bye,  and  we  were  all  weeping,  Papa, 
Mamma,  Marie,  and  I.  Then  ^'  Marie  "  would  launch  into  fer- 
vid descriptions  of  courtyards  and  villas,  of  Spanish  ladies  and 
eternal  summers.  An  air  of  mystery  and  restlessness  and  in- 
tangibility surrounded  the  strange  family  group.  No  one 
knew  why  they  came  to  our  quiet  village,  and  though  they 
tarried  there  for  a  year,  no  one  knew  why  they  left.  When 
Marie  was  sixteen  she  wrote  me  a  letter.  They  were  then  in 
Italy,  still  flitting  from  place  to  place.  In  the  conclusion  she 
said,  "  1  am  to  be  married  very  soon.  He  is  thirty  years  old 
and  he  calls  me  '  his  little  darling.'  " 

In  an  orthodox  church  in  a  certain  New  England  city,  the 
congregation  are  thrilled  Sunday  after  Sunday  by  a  voice  as 
fresh  and  sweet  and  unwearied  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  young 
choir-boy  in  a  snow-white  stole  instead  of  a  slovenly  red-faced, 
black-haired  man,  about  whose  origin  the  decorous  worshipers 
are  careful  not  to  inquire.  *'  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  the  out- 
law sings,  "  Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly  ",;  the  church  grows 
still,  the  preacher's  cheek  flushes,  and  when  the  song  is  done 
he  breaks  the  solemn  hush  with  words  he  never  could  have 
spoken  but  for  the  touching  voice  of  the  Bohemian.  And  on- 
ly the  choir  and  the  orji^anist  know  that  the  singer's  frayed  and 
tattered  coat  is  reeking  with  the  fumes  of  last  night's  pota- 
tions ,  only  they  detect  the  unsteadiness  of  the  hands  which 
hold  the  sacred  music. 
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The  Bohemian  is  natarally  artistic.  One  wanders  through 
^  exquisitely  decorated  house  m  New  York  and  learns  with 
a  shock  that  all  this  graceful  disposition  of  furniture  and  drap- 
ery and  effective  arrangement  of  color  did  not  emanate  from 
the  bnuQ  of  dther  master  or  mistress,  but  is  the  product  of  a 
vagabond's  brain,  the  work  of  a  vagabond's  hands. 

fint  most  fascinating  of  all  are  our  literary  Bohemians ;  the 
Poes  and  the  Theodore  Hooks,  the  Fitz-Hugh  Ludlows  and 
the  Goldsmiths,  men  who  write  the  cleverest,  gayest  sketches 
io  the  meanest  garrets ;  choice  spirits  who  have  owned  the 
oommon  tie  of  shabby  clothes,  poor  food,  gay  dispositions,  and 
brilliant  talents. 

Bat  Bohemians  exist  in  the  midst  of  society  as  well  as  on  its 
OQtskirts.    We  are  continually  startled  from  our  composure  by 
those  who  are  among  us,  but  not  of  us  ;  who,  in  their  religious 
opinions,  their  social  manners,  their  ethical  standards,  are  as 
unlike  the  majority,  as  if  they  had  spent  their  lives  roaming 
over  the  Moravian  mountains,  jingling  the  Tambourine  and 
Castanet.    They  are  the  people  who  see  through  shams,  who 
hate  polite  fictions,  who  can  never  be  trained  to  walk  altogeth- 
er in  the  beaten  ways.    They  are  born  with  clearer  eyes,  more 
restless  feet,  more  active  brains.     They  are  brilliant  and  fear- 
less, and  while  society  holds  up  its  hands  in  holy  horror  at 
their  vagaries,  it  knows  in  its  heart  that,  without  them,  life 
would  be  robbed  of  half  its  flavor. 


••» 


AT  A  TEMPERANCE  CAMP  MEETING 


•  ^  Wal  now,  the  last  time  I  had  a  real  good  visit  with  you, 
was  the  night  we  sat  up  with  old  Mis'  Craik." 

As  these  cheerfully  significant  words  caught  my  attention,  I 
torned,  and  saw  a  little  behind  me  a  stout,  cheerful,  healthy — 
looking  middle-aged  woman,  evidently  a  farmer's  wife,  array- 
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ed  in  a  checked  giDghum,  and  straw  bonnet,  talking  volubly 
with  another  woman  whom,  I  concluded,  both  from  her  ap^ 
pearance  and  the  scrap  of  conversation  which  I  had  over 
hoard,  to  be  what  the  country  people  call  a  "sick  nurse." 
This  latter  was  tall  and  spare,  and  clad  in  ancient  black, 
habilments  of  woe,  which,  I  instantly  guessed,  had  been  long 
since  assumed  in  honor  of  a  departed  spouse.  With  a  lugubri 
ous  smile,  which  drew  down  the  corners  of  her  mouth  iD  a 
way  to  give  her  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  a  poll  parrot,  the 
widow  gave  some  answer,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that  I  failed  to 
catch  a  word.  I  was  just  moving  nearer  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  overhearing  all  I  could,  when  the  first  speaker 
again  exclaimed,  in  her  loud,  hearty  voice : 

"  Wal  now.  Mis'  Jenkins,  it's  too  bad,  but  there's  Jonathan 
lookin'  'i*ound  for  me,  and  I  'spose  I've  got  to  go.  We're  go 
in'  to  have  a  tent  up  here  to-morrow,  and  then  you  must  come 
'round  and  see  us." 

"  Yes,"  I  mentally  interpolated,  "it  is  too  bad,  altogether  too 
bad!  My  first,  and  possibly  my  last  chance  of  studying  the 
American  Sairy  Gamp  lost,  all  on  account  of  Jonathan." 

The  scene  was  a  temperance  camp  meeting,  whither  I  had 
been  lured  by  my  good  mother,  not,  I  regret  to  say,  by  her 
interest  in  the  cause,  but  by  a  truly  James  like  desire  of  study 
ing  my  fellow-men.  And  here  had  study  No.  1,  all  unconscious, 
walked  out  from  under  the  object  glass.  However,  I  was  as 
yet  only  in  the  region  of  those  who  dwell  in  tents.  I  had  not 
entered  the  sacred  enclosure  where  the  meeting  proper  would 
soon  begin.  The  surroundings,  in  themselves,  were  somewhat 
novel  to  me,  though  I  had  seen  camp-meetings  before.  Situa 
ted  in  a  beautiful  grove,  on  the  shore  of  a  small  lake,  with 
white  tents  dotted  here  and  there  among  the  trees,  it  still  bore 
not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  stereotyped  gyps^'^  encamp 
ment ;  for  the  harmony  of  the  landscape  had  been  quite  spoiled 
by  the  erection  of  a  tight  board  fence,  some  ten  or  twelve  feel 
high,  which  formed  the  perimeter  of  a  large  circle.     In  this  an 
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opening  had  been  cut,  wide  enough  to  admit  one  person  at  a 
time,  and,  as  it  was  still  a  little  early  for  the  meeting,  this  en- 
trance was  solitary,  save  for  the  one  individual  who  had  mount- 
ed o;uard  beside  it,  to  see  that  no  misguided  wretch  slipped  in 
without  presenting  his  ticket  or  his  twenty-five  cents.     As  I 
approached  the  man,  the  thought  flashed  across  ray  mind, 
"  Where  have  I  seen  this  strangely  familiar  face  ?"     For  a  mo- 
ment I  puzzled  in  vain,  then  suddenly  the  title  page  of  Harper's 
Weekly  rose  before  my  mental  vision, and  I  bethought  me  of  the 
once  omnipresent  features  of  Boss  Tweed.     Yes  :  he  it  was  to 
whom  the  gate-keeper  bore  such  a  startling  resemblance.     The 
large  eyes,  the  huge  aquiline  nose,  the  general  owlish  cast  of 
countenance,  all  were  there.     I  hurriedly  deposited  my  ticket 
with  the  pseudo  swindler,  and  entered  the  enclosure.     On  the 
right  was  an  elevated  platform  for  the  speakers,  boarded  up, 
and  roofed  over,  and  furnished  with  comfortable  chairs.     All 
around  the  sides  were  raised  seats,  reminding  me  of  those 
youthful  days  when  the  circus  possessed  an  all-satisfying  charm  ; 
while  the  centre,  opposite  to  the  platform,  was  filled  with  rows 
of  seats,  consisting  of  long  boards  resting  on  decidedly  shaky 
blocks      Here  and  there  were  seated  solitarv  individuals,  care- 
fully  looking  out  for  No.  1 ;  they  had  apparently  come  early 
for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  those  few  seats  to  which 
Nature,  in  the  shape  of  great  tree-trunks,  had  kindly  furnished 
backs.     I  found  a  place  in  front,  near  the  entrance,  where  I 
could  watch  the  people  come  in,  but  my  mother  refused  to 
share  it  with  me,  and  modestly  chose  hers  further  back.     Left 
alone  to  my  meditations,  I  settled  myself  as  comfortably  as 
possible  with  the  aid  of  my  shawl,  and  looked  about  me.     i)w 
a  tree  near  me  was  a  large  sign  bearing  the  following  adver- 
tisement :    "  Juvenile  Temperance  Manual,  Alcohol  and  Hy- 
giene." 

Tempting  title  to  catch  the  wandering  eye  of  the  weary 
juvenile !  A  little  further  on,  pasted  against  the  fence  was 
something  a  little  more  attractive : 
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"  New  Tempwranoe  Tales. 

Fife  and  Drum  Times. 

The  Demon  of  Bam  Conqnered. 

The  Quaker's  Rule. 

How  a  Father  was  Saved. 

What  a  Child  can  do. 

Drinking  Jack." 

I  confess  that  my  wicked  heart  went  out  toward  "  Drinkinj 
ack."  Had  I  more  than  my  share  of  original  sin,  that 
bould  prefer  the  roistering,  merry,  thonghtlees,  dan^-devi 
'bom  the  title  suggested,  to  the  good  little  boy  who  doubtles 
bved  his  father  from  a  drunkard's  grave,  or  the  solemn  ol( 
(uaker  who  never  touched  a  drop ;  or  any  of  the  rest  of  tfat 
lOUB  company  of  canters  ?  And  if  I,  who  was  certainly  olc 
Dougb  to  know  better,  and  had  been  brought  up  with  tolers 
le  strictness  in  a  family  who  believed  in  total  abstinence 
liowed  such  perverted  ( 1 )  tastes,  woald  not  the  average  boy 
f  ten  or  twelve  certainly  agree  with  me  ?  Then  and  there  I 
eoided  that  Juvenile  Temperance  Literature  would  be  a  good 
eld  for  reform. 

But  just  then  the  people  began  to  come  in,  and  put  an  end 
3  my  moralizing.  A  constant  stream  poured  in  through  the 
arrow  opening,  for  the  meeting  was  about  to  begin.  Several 
linisters,  the  speaker  of  the  day,  and  the  choir  with  song— 
ooks  in  their  hands,  went  upon  the  platform.  Soon  I  noted 
wo  or  three  old  ladies  also  sitting  on  the  platform.  I  won- 
ered  a  little,  since  they  could  not  belong  to  the  choir,  but 
bought  nothing  further  till  presently  I  observed  a  few  more 
Bcending  the  stairs.  One  after  another  they  filed  up,  and  de- 
osited  themselves  in  the  comfortable  chairs,  until  by  far  the 
reater  part  of  the  platform  was  covered  with  these  "Mothers 
1  Israel,"  as  the  presiding  officer  shortly  called  them.  No 
antomime  could  have  been  funnier  than  their  various  expres- 
ions  as  they  ascended  the  stand.  Some  of  them  wore  a  sort 
f  deprecating  apologetic  air,  conscious  that  they  wore  doing 
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what  was  not  strictly  generous.  Others  stalked  boldly  on  with 
uplifted  heads,  as  if  they  would  exalt  the  privilege  of  old  age. 
Still  others  would  settle  themselves  with  an  air  of  sneaking 
triumph,  a  sort  of  shame-faced  satisfaction  that,  however 
others  might  be  placed,  they  were  luxuriously  provided  for. 
By  this  time  the  enclosure  was  nearly  full,  and  it  was  indeed  a 
motley  crowd  that  had  assembled.  At  one  side,  seated  on  the 
f^round,  were  a  group  of  young  people,  whom  I  took  to  be  a 
camping  party  from  the  olher  side  of  the  lake;  two  young 
gent\emea  in  the  conventional  blue  flannel  suits  with  Knicker- 
bockers, and  three  young  ladies  in  the  conventional  (?)  Jersey 
and  striped  skirts.  They,  like  me,  had  evidently  come  to  see 
something  that  was  funny,  or  could  be  made  to  seem  so.  At 
tbe  moment,  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  was  making  what  he 
evidently  considered  a  witty  remark  at  the  expense  of  another 
party  which  had  just  entered.  A  youth,  or  rustic  Adonis,  in 
an  embroidered  shirt  front,  who  was  supporting  on  either  arm 
a  buxom  damsel  as  much  over-dressed  as  some  persons  might 
consider  her  fashionable  Jersey- wearing  sisters  to  be  under- 
dressed.  This  last  group,  with  infinite  difficulty  essayed  to 
mount  the  raised  seats  ;  only  with  many  little  shrieks,  and  a 
great  deal  of  assistance  from  the  young  man,  did  these  charm- 
ing counterparts  of  the  celebrated  Miss  Sijueers  succeed  in 
reaching  the  topmost  row,  where  they  remained  placidly 
{giggling  thoughout  the  entire  discourse,  seeming  to  thorough- 
ly enjoy  a  pleasing  mixture  of  conversation  and  peanuts. 

Weary  of  their  inanities  I  was  looking  around  me  for  some- 
thing more  interesting,  when  suddenly  I  noticed  a  face  which 
seemed  to  me  the  most  powerful  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was  that 
of  an  old  man,  very  old  indeed,  as  one  could  infer  from  his 
bent  figure,  and  slightly  palsied  limbs;  and  it  held  me  with  a 
sort  of  fascination.  The  wide  mouth,  smooth  shaven  chin,  and 
broad  jaw,  Arm-set  still,  in  spite  of  his  great  age,  expressed 
indomitable  firmness  and  determination  ;  but  it  was  in  his  eyes 
that  tbe  power  lay.     Dark  and  deep-set  beneath  the  heaviest 
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of  griziled  eyebrows,  they  still  shone  with  a  fire  which  might 
mean  oaly  the  will  and  energy  of  one  born  to  lead  his  fellows, 
or  that  higher  kind  of  genius  which  reveals  itself  only  in 
words  or  music.  It  was  the  face  of  a  Robespierre  grown  old, 
a  Dean  Swift,  or  a  Liszt.  Under  other  circumstances,  with 
different  conditions,  what  might  he  not  have  done,  what  be 
come !  But  lo,  even  as  I  gazed,  suddenly  my  idol  fell  shattered 
at  my  feet.  Unnoticed  by  me,  the  afternoon  session  had  open- 
ed. The  owl-like  Tweed,  who  proved  to  be  one  of  the  mana- 
gers-in-chief of  the  institution,  bad  ascended  the  platform,  and 
was  at  that  instant  perpetrating  a  most  odious  joke.  ^'My 
friends,"  said  he,  in  an  undeniably  nasal  drawl,  '^  My  friends, 
the  boys,"  a  tolerably  well-tramed  quartette,  ''will  now  give  you 
a  rousing  good  song  which  will,  I  think,  be  new  to  you,  as  it 
was  to  me  the  first  time  I  heard  it."  At  these  words,  the  grand 
old  man  whom  my  fancy  had  conceived  as  ever  engaged  in 
deepest  thought,  gravest  meditation,  burst  into  a  most  unde- 
niably delighted  chuckle,  and  remained  quite  convulsed  for 
some  moments,  his  poor  old  frame  shaken  from  head  to  foot 
with  servile  laughter. 

Disgusted  beyond  measure,  I  was  about  to  give  up  my  re 
searches.  For  me  there  evidently  existed  only  the  common- 
place. I  would  listen  to  the  speaker,  and  try  to  learn  some- 
thing there  which  would  interest  me.  The  first  address  was 
delivered  by  a  gentleman  who,  I  soon  decided,  must  have 
adopted  temperance  lecturing  as  a  vocation  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  younger  sons  of  English  families  enter  the  Church. 
Assuredly  he  had  *'  no  call "  to  lecture.  Just  then  a  slight 
commotion  in  the  back  part  of  the  enclosure  attracted  my 
wandering  attention,  and  I  turned  to  share  the  excitement. 
An  infant,  whose  shrieks  were  at  that  instant  rivalling  those 
of  the  evil  spirits  in  Daate*s  Inferno,  was  being  carried  out. 
The  mother  was  obliged  to  force  her  way  past  some  forty  or 
fifty  people,  carry  the  howling  torture  the  entire  length  of 
the  enclosure,  and  finally  take  it  out  through  the  door  by  the 
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platform,  in  full  view  of  the  entire  audience.     The  presenci  of 
3Q  infant,  even  a  quiet  one,  in  a  public  assembly,  is  something 
J  have  always  found  it  bard  to  tolerate;  so,  instead  of  emu- 
tionsof  pity,  contempt,  disgust,  indignation  against  the  Inckless 
^©ekerof  the  truth  filled  my  hear^    Suddenly  I  saw  all  these  feel- 
ings faithfully  reflected  in  the  face  of  another.  This  other  was  a 
little  girl,  whom  I  had  not  noticed  before,  a  child  some  ten  or 
tw-elve  years  old,  who  sat  facing  me  on  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form.   She  was  cheaply  dressed,  yet  her  garments  had  an  air 
of  style  about  them  which  made  me  think  she  might  belong 
to  one  of  those  poor  city  families  who  sometimes  corny  to  the 
l^ke  for  a  day's  enjoyment  of  fresh  air.     Her  hair  was  a  bright 
golden  color,  shading  her  forehead  with  many  little  soft  rings, 
&nd  hanging  down  behind  in  a  tangled  mass  of  curls.   Beneath 
i^eavily-arched  eyebrows,  and  long  curl.ng  black  lashes,  her 
gTeat  dark  eyes  looked  out  with  wonderful  effect.     Her  com- 
plexion was  as  clearly  tinted  as  a  rose-petal,  and  each  feature 
^as  perfect  in  its  way.     As  she  sat  there,  in  ofifended  dignity, 
l^er  pretty  lip  slightly  curled,  she  looked  like  an  ideally  beau- 
tiful picture  of  an  insulted  princess.     So  startling  was  the  con- 
tt*«ist  between  her  eyes  and  hair,  that  my  first  thought  was, 
''  She  is  a  child  actress  from  some  theatre,  and  her  face  is 
*  made  up ;' "  but  a  second  glance  showed  me  that  I  was 
^i^)ng.    It  was  only  that  nature  had  been  more  than  kind.     I 
looked  at  her,  and  then  I  looked  again,  and  then  I  gazed.     It 
seemed  to  me  I  could  never  tire  of  so  much  loveliness.     Pres- 
ently, in  through  the  entrance,  came  another  older  girl.     I 
tnew  at  once  that  she  was  my  beauty's  sister ;  the  features, 
the  eyes,  even  the  mingling  of  piquancy  and  haughtiness  in 
expression  were  the  same,  only   the  hair,  curly  too,  was  a 
shining  black.     She  stole  softly  up  to  my  Princess  Charming, 
whispered  something  in  her  ear,  and  then  they  went  out  to- 
gether.   To  my  shame  I  confess  that  after  that  meeting  was 
over  I  strolled  about  among  the  tents,  and  deliberately  pee|)ed 
into  every  one,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  find  those  children 
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once  more.     But  they  had  disappeared,  and  I  never  saw  them 


a<rain. 


Now  the  Tweed  is  introducing  another  speaker,  a  lady.  ''I 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  to-day  Mrs.  J.  Ellen 
Foster,  of  Iowa  She  is  a  lawyer,  and  her  husband  is  a  law- 
yer also.  If  you  were  to  go  to  the  city  where  she  lives,  and 
walk  down  the  street  where  her  office  is  situated,  you  would 
doubtless  meet  a  sign  which  would  read  '  J.  Ellen  Foster  and 
Husband,  Counselors-at-Law.'  Is  not  that  so,  Mrs.  Foster!" 
For  an  instant  a  shade  of  what  rai^^ht  have  been  called  vexa 
tion,  passed  over  her  face,  but  instantly,  with  an  air  that  seem- 
ed to  say,  "  You  are  not  worth  minding,"  she  answered  in  a 
clear,  perfectly  modulated  voice,  "  The  firm  stands  as  Foster 
and  Foster."  Then  she  proceeded  to  consider  the  question  of 
constitutional  prohibition.  Such  clearness,  accuracy,  and 
method,  I  have  never  heard  surpassed.  She  spoke  without  a 
particle  of  embarrassment,  and  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  subject.  When  she  came  to  tell  how 
constitutional  prohibition  was  gained  in  Iowa,  she  grew  quite 
eloquent.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  while  the  men  were  at 
the  polls  casting  their  votes,  the  women  had  met  in  the  church- 
es and  prayed.  "  Think  of  it,  friends,"  said  she,  "  While  the 
man  who  drives  my  carriage,  the  man  who  knows  no  more  of 
the  good  of  nations,  no,  not  even  of  what  is  for  his  own  good, 
than  the  horses  he  drives,  went  to  do  his  part  in  bringing  good 
or  evil  on  a  whole  nation,  /  couldn't  vote.  I  stayed  away 
with  the  idiots  and  children,  but  they  could  not  prevent  my 
praying,  and  I  did  pray."  At  those  words,  at  the  idea  of  that 
grand  woman,  intelligent,  earnest,  powerful,  being  classed 
with  idiots  and  children,  the  audience  were  visibly  moved. 
Old  though  the  sentiment,  it  came  upon  them  with  overpow- 
ering freshness  at  that  moment.  A  subdued  murmur  of  ap- 
preciation swelled  throughout  the  audience.  Several  men 
known  to  be  rabid  opponents  of  woman's  rights  were  distinct- 
ly heard  to  say,  "Too  bad,"  "Great  pity,"  "  All  a  mistake," 
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etc.,  etc.  She  spoke  a  few  moments  longer,  and  then,  without 
any  further  attempts  at  wit,  Brother  Tweed,  in  rather  a  sub- 
dued way,  brought  the  exercises  to  a  close. 

As  I  returned  to  my  home  that  evening,  I  was  haunted  by 
a  vague  sort  of  regret.  I  wished  I  was  interested  in  matters 
of  public  importance, — in  the  temperance  question  for  instance. 
1  thought  I  might  be,  if  I  could  hear  Mrs.  Foster  every  day. 
I  was  sorry  I  had  not  gone  on  purpose  to  listen  and  learn,  and 
yet, — ^yes,  I  did  wish  I  could  have  seen  my  little  princess  once 
more. 

J^.    1  .,     ho. 


GiKToN  College,  Cambridge,  Eng. 

We  cordiall}'  welcome  to  the  columns  of  our  "  Review,"  the 
letter  sent  us  from  Vassar  College,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
only  the  first  in  a  series  of  intercollegiate  letters  which  will 
form  a  connecting  link  between  women  students  in  England 
and  America. 

In  this,  the  first  of  the  letters  which  dates  from  Girton,  we 
hope  we  shall  be  acting  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
editors  and  readers  of  the  **  Vassar  Miscellany,"  if  we  give  a 
somewhat  general  account  of  our  college  life  and  work.  The 
College  Building  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  and  consists  of  two  long  wings  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  built  in  three  stories,  and  divided  into 
sets  of  rooms  for  the  Mistress,  three  resident  lecturers,  (all  for- 
mer students),  and  55  students.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
7  Lecture-Rooms,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a  Library  ;  a  Dining 
Hall,  and  a  Reading  Room.  In  the  Dining  Hall,  all  the  meals, 
(except  afternoon  and  evening  "  teas,"  which  are  sent  round 
to  the  students'  rooms),  are  served  :  but  the  6  o'clock  dinner  is 
the  only  one  at  which  all  the  students  are  supposed  to  sit  down 
together.  Here,  too,  take  place  the  College  Debates,  the  Chor- 
al Society's  Practices  and  Concerts,  the  performances  of  the 
Dramatic  Society,  and  the  weekly  dances.  In  the  Reading 
Room  the  students  provide  for  themselves  the  papers  and 
magazines  which  the  majority  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
decide  to  take  in. 
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Each  student  has  two  rooms,  a  bed-room  and  a  study,  on 
the  bottom  and  middle  corridors,  divided  from  each  other   by 
folding  doors,  on  the  top,  by  curtains.     The  College  authori- 
ties provide  bare  necessaries  in  the  way  of  furniture,  but  these 
are  generally  supplemented  or  supei'seded  according  to  the 
taste  or  ability  to  do  so  of  the  individual  occupants.    Our  Col- 
lege life  extends  over  three  terms  in  the  year,  averaging  eight 
weeks  each.     In  this,  with  the  exception  of  attendance  at  lec- 
tures, which  is  compulsory,  perfect  independence  is  allowed, 
and  within  the  College  the  students  are  bound  bv  no  rules  or 
regulations  whatever  but  those  recognized   by   mutual  agree- 
ment among  themselves, — such  as  the  observance  of  quiet  in 
the  corridors  during  certain  hours — and  enforced   by  public 
opinion.     Each  student  reigns  supreme  in  her  own  rooms,  and 
there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the  hours  when  she  may  receive 
the  visits  of  those  of  her  college  acquaintance  whom  she  may 
wish  to  invite  to  them.     As  the  Colleiice  course  of  Study  ex- 
tends  over  3  or  4  years,  the  students  fall  naturally  into  first 
year,  second  year,  third  or  fourth  year  groups  ;  but  the  only 
difiference  to  be  noticed  between  the  status  or  privileges  of  the 
various  "years,"  is  that  the  third  and  fourth  "years,"  on  ac- 
count of  their  longer  residences  in  the  College,  and  consequent 
knowledge  of  its  traditions  and   ways,  are  perliaps  looked  to 
to  take  the  initiative  in  any  matter  of  general   importance  to 
the   students.     We   have   no  Association  oi*  organization  of 
the  Students  as  a  Ixxly.     Questions  of  special  interest  which 
require  discussion  are  brought  before  a  general   meeting  sum 
moned  by  the  Senior  Student,  (the  student  of  the  4th  year 
who  took  the  highest  place  at  the  Entrance  Examination)  and 
presided  over  by  her.     Votes  are  taken  by  show  of  hands,  and 
the  decision  of  the  majority  is  accepted. 

The  "Fire  Brigade,"  formed  for  active  seryice  in  case  of  a 
small  fire,  includes  nearly  the  wholes  of  the  students;  the  Chor- 
al Society,  the  Dramatic  Society,  the  Debating  Society,  and 
Lawn  Tennis  Clubs,  are  all  long  established  and  well  supported, 
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while  the  study  of  literature  is  promoted  by  the  periodical 
reading  of  Shakespeare's  plays  a. id  the  works  of  other  great 
poets  and  prose-writers,  and  by  the  "  Browning  Society,"  late- 
ly formed  for  the  study  of  the  works  of  Robert  Browning. 
The  Societies  are  all  governed  by  rules  accepted  by  the  mem- 
bers, and  are  presided  over  by  officers    elected    by    ballot, 
terminally,  or  for  longer  periods.     Of  our  work  in  relation  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge  there  is  but  little  space  left  to 
speak,  and  in  this  letter,  therefore,  we  will  only  say  that  it  is 
laid  down  on  the  exact  lines  of  that  required  from  undergrad- 
uates of  the  University  of  Cambridge.     A  preliminary  exami- 
nation in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics  must  be  taken  by  all 
who  desire  to  proceed  to  Honour  or  "  Tripos  "  work.    When 
this  has  been  accomplished — generally  by  the  end  of  the  first 
term,  the  choice  lies  before  each  student  of  devoting  herself 
for  the  rest  of  her  time  to  Classics,  Mathematics,  Natural  Sci- 
ence, Moral  Science,  History,  or  Theology. 

Lectures  on  tfaeee  are  given  either  in  the  Collie,  or  in 
Cambridge,  and  regular  attendance  on  the  various  courses  is, 
as  has  been  said,  required  from  all  the  students. 

To  Vassar,  with  its  300  students,  our  number  must  seem 
strangely  small  to  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  "College,"  but 
the  demand  for  admission,  even  now,  exceeds  the  accommoda- 
tion offered,  and  the  great  stimulus  lately  given  to  Women's 
Univei*sity  Education  by  the  opening  to  them  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Honour  Degree  Examination  and  class-lists  must  lead 
before  long  either  to  the  multiplication  within  the  University 
Precincls  of  Colleges  formally  recognized,  as  are  Girton  and 
Newnham,  by  the  University,  or  to  the  very  considerable  ex- 
tension of  Girton  and  Newnham  themselves. 

Flobbnob  M.  a.  Gadsden. 
January,  1883. 


Foily  years  ago  Kennebunk  felt  itself  painfully  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  hen  who  has  just  hatched  out  a  duckling.     Kenne- 
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bank  had  produced  my  father,  a  man  with  an   idc^a,  and  then 

^^ited  breathless  to  see  to  what  objective  form  he  would  re- 

do<3eit.     "  A  foundry  "  was  its  name,  as  Kennebunk  knew; 

'>ut  names,  like  appearances,  are  deceitful,  and  for  all  the  vil- 

'ft^knew,  "a  foundry  "  might  be  some  kind  of  a  devouring 

^TkgA.    Indeed,  that  seemed  rather  plausible;  for  whatever 

lotion  Kennebunk  had  on  the  subject  was  connected   with 

"Molten  iron  and  raging  flames,  typifying,  it  might  be,  the 

Tath  of  heaven  about  to  descend  on  a  degenerate  population. 

c5Cordingly,  wonder  grew  apace,  but  so  did  the  idea,  and  l)e- 

foi«  the  former  had  quite  taken  Kennebunk  off  its  feet,  the 

'^"tter  had  firmly  settled  down  on  its  foundation — no  avenging 

a.xi^l,  but  a  fountain  of  blessing  to  all  the  outlying  country. 

B^^rmers  were  no  longer  obliged  to  go  twenty  miles  to  buy  the 

iT*on  for  their  plow^s,  but  had  them   "  cast "  at  the  foundry  ; 

fa.Tmers'  wives  no  longer  worried  over  time-worn  stoves,  for 

the  foundry  could  rejuvenate  fifty  of  them  at  one  heat. 

My  father's  idea  was  born  long  before  I,  his  youngest  child, 

sa-w  the  light,  and  so  closely  has  it  always  been  associated  with 

himin  my  mind,  that  I  think  my   heart  divides  its  affection 

between  the  two.   Yet  I  find  it  difficult  to  explain  why  it  is  so. 

The  grim  old  building  is  certainly  not  beautiful,  although,  as 

a  child,  I  found  a  delight  m  its  glancing  shadows,  which  the 

brightest  sunshine  in  another  place  failed  to  give.     It  was  my 

play-house,  work -shop,  castle,  and  school  room.     The  workmen 

in  it  were  usually  boys  whom  my  father  had  known  in  their 

cradles  and  trusted  accordingly,  and  I  felt  a  certain  fellowship 

with  them  which  I  have  never  felt  for  anybody  else.     I  held 

them  my  champions  and  knights,  as  they  certainly  were  my 

partisans  in  all  childish  quarrels.  In  its  capacity  of  play-house, 

the  foundry  was  inexhaust  ble.     Particularly  do  I   remember 

the  long  hours  which   I  spent  in  emulating  the  skill  of  the 

nioulders.     They  had  wooden  flasks,  hammers,  bellows,  and 

l^ags  of   pastingsand.     For   the   former   I  substituted  "cjust 

boxes"— cylindrical  iron  shapes,  capable  of  reducing  sand  to 
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many  enticing  forms — the  latter  I  borrowed  of  the  men.  To 
anybody  who  knows  the  somewhat  intricate  process  of  mould- 
ing, I  may  have  seemed  to  ]nck  appliances,  but  the  imagina- 
rion  of  a  child  is  a  resource  beyond  any  tool-box,  and  the  de- 
light of  a  successful  result  compensated,  in  my  case,  for  mnch 
deprivation  in  the  way  of  means.  Do  you  know  the  art?  Of 
course  the  moulder  must  adapt  himself  to  the  particular  piece 
of  work  which  he  is  doing,  but  the  general  plan  is  the  same. 
First  the  loose  shoveling  in  of  sand  on  the  pattern  turned  up- 
sidedown  in  the  flask  ;  the  firm  settling  of  the  pattern  itself, 
that  it  may  not  be  easily  displaced,  and  the  final  use  of  the 
rammer  to  force  the  sand  into  every  part  of  the  flask,  and 
every  crevice  of  the  pattern.  Then  comes  a  moment  of  wild 
excitement ;  even  the  experienced  moulder  is  anxious,  and  as 
for  me,  I  used  to  stand  with  bated  breath  until  the  next  pro- 
cess was  safely  completed.  This  involved  turning  the  flask, 
tipping  back  its  cover,  and  removing  the  enclosed  pattern  ;  but 
these  are  measures  attended  by  great  danger,  from  the  fact 
that  the  sand  may  have  been  rammed  too  hard,  or,  exasperat- 
ing thought,  in  the  attempt  to  secure  firmness,  not  hard 
enough,  and  the  the  whole  top  will  fall  out,  or  in,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  moulder,  and  the  entire  demolition  of  the 
moulder's  temper.  This  operation,  as  I  say,  was  a  crisis  in  my 
life,  the  more  so,  that  upon  its  failure  or  success  depended,  for 
me,  important  practical  results.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
the  workman  preserved  his  affability,  and  I  my  chances  of  bor- 
rowing all  his  tools;  in  the  latter  event,  he  was  likely  to  lose 
his  self-possession,  and  I  dared  only  retire  to  a  comer  and  sit 
on  a  flask  until  such  a  length  of  time  had  elapsed  as  experience 
had  taught  me  was  sufficient  to  restore  order  in  the  chaos  of 
sand,  and  equanimity  to  the  soul  of  the  distracted  artificers. 

But  if  I  should  become  learned  in  all  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  I 
feel  convinced  that  I  should  never  take  that  intense  satisfac- 
tion in  their  explanation  which  I  felt  in  the  revelation  of  the 
secrets  of  the  iron  manufacture  to  my  less  fortunate  play- 
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mates.  I  patronized  them  to  an  extent  which  only  extreme 
intellectual  curiosity  on  their  part  could  have  rendered  beara- 
ble. I  talked  of  "heats,"  "casting-days,"  " good  runs,"  and 
other  technical  expressions,  in  a  way  calculated  to  tear  the 
soul  of  a  small  urchin  who  didn't  know  what  they  meant,  and 
wouldn't  gratify  me  by  asking. 

As  I  look  back  upon  those  days  of  careless  happiness,  I  am 
the  more  surprised  at  my  mother's  good  nature  in  allowing 
me  to  enjoy  them  as  I  did,  since  a  half-hour  in  the  foundry 
usually  necessitated  at  least  an  equal  space  of  time  devoted  to 
the  most  vigorous  scrubbing  of  my  own  person.  Perhaps  my 
reader  is  at  that  low  point  of  knowledge,  where  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  foundry-sand  is  turned,  by  heating,  from  a 
vivid  yellow,  to  the  "  Ethiop's  shade,"  and  that  the  slightest 
contact  with  it  is  followed  by  instant  transformation  to  the 
same  interesting  color.  Indeed,  one  of  my  more  carnal  delights 
was  to  entice  children  who  came  to  visit  me  in  white  pinafore, 
to  the  moulding-room,  and  then  watch  the  horror  of  the 
mamma  when  her  white-robed  cherub  reappeared  with  much 
literal  resemblance  to  an  imp  of  darkness. 

When  I  visit  the  foundry  now,  I  am  unable  to  account  for 
the  feeling  of  mystery  with  which  it  was  haunted  in  my  child- 
hood, with  all  its  familiarity  for  me.  It  seems  a  plain  enough 
place,  except  that  the  shadow  of  my  childhood  hovers  in  it, 
and  makes  shady  corners  for  my  fancy  to  play  in.  r*ut  then 
its  literal  shadows  savored  of  enchanted  gloom  ;  its  dark  heaps 
ot  sand  took  on  shapes  quite  unknown  to  other  eyes.  There 
was  a  cupola  in  the  top  of  the  moulding-room,  and  a  little  trap- 
door opening  up  into  it,  for  ventilation.  At  least  this  was  the 
explanation  which  was  given  to  me,  and  one  which  I,  in  turn, 
transferred  to  my  disciples  in  foundry  lore.  My  belief  in  it, 
however,  was  another  matter,  and  I  think  I  considered  myself, 
like  a  priest  of  ancient  Egypt,  bound  to  expound  a  popular 
doctrine  to  the  rabble,  while  I,  the  initiated,  alone  knew  the 
true  mystery.     For  a  mystery  the  cupola  and  its  trap-door 
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was,  even  to  my  ima^ nation.  I  had  speci^lated  on  the  possi. 
bility  that  the  door  might  open  into  heaven,  and  the  cupola 
itself  be  only  a  vestibule  thereof.  But  having  onoe  seen  a 
sooty  workman  climb  into  it  (for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  fix- 
ing the  lock)  and.  return  unpurified,  as  to  externals,  at  least, 
I  gave  up  the  theory,  yielding  myself  permanently  to  the  de- 
light of  wonder. 

As  a  school-room,  I  used  to  fancy  the  foundry  advant^age- 
ous,  but  I  have  since  come  to  doubt  its  efficacy  in  that  direc- 
tion, for  it  was  there  that  I  liked  best  to  learn  my  spelling  les- 
sons ;  there,  I  fear,  that  I  fixed  the  habit  of  allowing  my  imag- 
ination to  mingle  with  orthogoraphy  in  a  way  which  makes  this 
mortal  life  one  long  burden  to  me,  and  bases  my  desire  for 
heaven  on  the  abiding  hope  that  there  will  be  neither  spelling 
nor  criticism  of  spelling  there. 

Casting-day  was  a  time  of  somewhat  awful  pleasure,  for,  ac- 
customed as  1  had  become  to  the  sight,  I  was  never  able  to 
look  upon  hot.  liquid  iron  from  any  point  of  view,  but  that  of 
respectful  distance.  The  morning  dawn  was  ushered  in  by 
the  sound  of  clanking  iron,  for  the  kindling-wood  of  furnaces 
is  of  a  rough  kind,  and  the  men  must  be  early  at  work  to  pre- 
pare the  furnace  itself  for  a  fiery  ordeal — a  task  involving 
much  exciting  pounding  and  smashing  about  among  the  iron 
and  coal  piles.  Later,  however,  came  the  real  events,  when 
the  men  were  all  pressed  into  the  service,  and  stood  about 
bare-armed,  grasping  their  ladles  and  waiting  for  the  moment 
when  the  man  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  should  thrust  in 
his  rod,  and  let  out  the  imprisoned  iron,  iron  no  longer  black 
and  inert,  but  liquid,  fiery,  running  fiercely  to  meet 'the  ex. 
pectant  ladle.  After  this  was  reached  I  never  felt  safe  until 
the  seething  stufl"  had  disappeared  mysteriously  in  the  flasks, 
there  to  cool  itself  in  useful  shapes  of  plow-castings,  stove-irons, 
etc.  The  pinching  of  these  same  useful  shapes,  after  they  had 
hardened  in  the  sand,  a  task  most  disagreeable  to  tired  men, 
was  most  interesting  to  me.  Twilight  had  usually  fallen  then, 
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and  the  foundry  was  darkened  by  its  shadow,  as  well  as  by  the 
cloud  of  steam  which  drifted  up  from  the  beds  of  sand,  now 
emptied  from  the  flasks,  and  flooded  by  pails  of  water,  lest  the 
heat  escaping  from  them  should  prove  dangerous.  The  men, 
their  faces  transformed  by  steam  and  blackening  dust,  their 
shouts  to  each  other  s  funding  through  the  gathering  gloom, 
and  the  white  steam  curling  upward  over  all — the  whole  scene 
has  a  place  in  my  memory  like  that  held  by  great  battles,  I 
fancy,  in  a  mind  of  a  passive  but  interested  looker  on. 

Occasionally  I  go  to  the  foundry  now,  but  I  do  not  stay 
long.  The  spirits  and  the  men  who  made  me  the  happiest 
child  I  ever  saw,  are  gone.  The  spirits  were  the  bright  fancies 
that  belonged,  not  to  me,  but  to  the  years  "  when  I  still  heard 
the  murmur  of  the  outer  infinite,"  and  the  men — they  were 
fancies  too ;  for  which  of  them  knew  in  himself  a  champion  or 
knight  '\ 


To  express  it  in  a  nut-shell,  '*  The  House  of  a  Merchant 
Prince ''  is  a  novel  consisting  of  picturesque  description,  racy 
conversation,  and  a  pervasive  magnetic  cleverness  that  holds 
one  irresistibly  to  the  end.  It  is  the  first  book  of  its  kind  to 
deal  with  New  York  fashionable  life ;  and  the  glittering  dissi- 
pations, superficial  culture,  and  artificial  sentiment  of  this  mod- 
ern Gotham  are  set  forth  with  uncompromising  exactness. 

Mr.  Bishop  does  not  pretend  to  assume  the  role  of  social  re- 
former;  he  evidently  prefers  not  to  figure  as  a  literary  cat-o'- 
nine-tails;  but  the  simple  portrayal  of  things  as  they  are  is 
often  more  effective  than  a  series  of  philippics. 

The  book  does  not  depend  on  change  of  incident  to  sustain 
its  interest.  It  is  cast  in  the  cold,  unromantic  light  of  a  busy 
metropolis ;  no  picture  galleries  or  ocean  voyages  or  Roman 
Campagna  are  brought  in  as  an  enticing  background  against 
which  the  characters  may  pose  when  they  feel  unable  to  be  in- 
teresting in  themselves.     The  book  is  a  tacit  proof  of  the  fact 
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that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  hopping  over  the  Atlantic  for 
ideas.     Mr.  Bishop  presents  many  types  of  national  character, 
and  an  exclusively  American  flavor  tinges  the  whole.     Rod- 
man Harvy,  the  Merchant  Prince,  is  the  "I  am  my  own  an- 
cestor "  American.     His  wife  is  a  weak  woman  of  luxurious 
tastes,  whose  creed  is  a  belief  in  the  insignia  of  rank,  and  whose 
conversation  platitudes.  Angelica  is  a  high-spirited,  clever  girl, 
who  can  tell  a  story  with  credit,  and  who  knows  how  to  dress 
with  an  exquisite  grace  attainable  by  no  one  else.    We  can 
see  her  as  she  walks  down  the  avenue  attended  by  two  masca- 
line  admirers;  little  triangles  of  light  show   between  her  el- 
bows adjusted  &  la  the  latest  fashionable  pose ;  a  buuch   of 
brilliant  yellow  flowers  the  graceful  pomt  of  distinction  in  her 
her  toilet.     The  family  of  Sprowle  has  analyzed  its  blue  blood 
until  the  exact  amount  of  the  aristocratic  ingredient  is  known 
and  appreciated  to  its  fullest  extent.     Its  scion  is  not  an  intel- 
lectual prodigy  ;  he  calls  his  mother  "  mamma,"  and  is  entire- 
ly without  tact  in  conversation.     But  this   ancient  and  blue- 
blooded  family  feels  the  pinch  of  re^  angusta;  so  Sprowle,  the 
immaculate,  condescends  to  ally  himself  with  Angelica,  the 
wealthy  plebeian.     But  Angelica  tires  of  the  sluggish  Blue- 
blood,  and  jilts  him  for  a  young  Orestes,  by  name  Kingbolt. 
He  treats  her  as  if  she  were  a  princess,  and  she  is  satisfied  ; 
but  the  family  of  Sprowle  declares  war  to  the  knife.     The  in- 
jured dignity  of  Sprowle,  the  magnificent,  is  avenged  by  the 
successful  development  of  a  plot  against  the  character  of  the 
Merchant  Prince.     He  is  assailed  on  the  eve  of  his  election  to 
the  Senate;  the  shock  causes  paralysis,  and  Rodman  Harvy,  at 
the  summit  of  his  ambitious  career,  is  sacrificed  for  a  family 
quarrel.     Is  there  no   romance  in    the   nineteenth   century  ? 
Here  is  an  illustration  at  our  very  threshold. 

But  the  principal  interest  of  the  book  centers  in  the  charac- 
ters of  Ottilie  and  "  the  inevitable  young  man,"  Russel  Bain- 
bridge.  Ottilie  is  a  Vassar  graduate  of  the  type  that  does 
not  sigh  for  worlds  to  conquer  after  leaving  college.  She  is 
not  in  the  slightest  *' strong  minded"  or  blue;  she  is  pretty. 
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but  not  by  any  means  the  conventional  society  young  lady ; 
she  is  sophisticated — for  she  knows  how  to  tie  her  bonnet 
strings  with  an  air;  but  then  she  can,  on  occasion,  also  talk 
Herbert  Spencer.  When  she  is  alone  she  does  not  weary  of 
herself;  for  she  has  the  power  of  being  interested  in  simple 
plc^asures — a  state  of  mind  unknown  to  her  cousin  Angelica. 
The  two  girls  are  throughout  striking  contrasts.  Both  are 
clever,  but  the  cleverness  of  one  depends  on  circumstances  ;  of 
the  other,  on  original  mental  strength.  At  fifty  Angelica  will 
have  developed  into  narrow-mindedness,  Ottilie  into  influen- 
tial self-reliance.  Russel  Bainbridge  is  a  man  whom  we  would 
Hke  to  meet  outside  the  covers  of  a  book — philosopher,  man  of 
experience,  not  yet  within  the  nimbus  of  thirty,  brilliant  and 
good-looking.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Bishop  was  particularly 
^^  rapport  with  the  delineation  of  the  young  man's  character ; 
it  may  be  that  the  author  finds  it  an  easy  task  to  scatter  the 
sparks  of  brilliant  conversation  ;  at  any  rate,  every  time  Bain- 
l^rtdge  speaks  there  is  a  veritable  pyrotechnic  display.  He  has 
pithy  ideas  on  every  subject ;  that  is  his  charm ;  his  knowl- 
^ge  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature  is  thoroughly  di- 
gested, while  a  keen  sense  of  humor  saves  him  from  being 
Pedantic.  When  Bainbridge  and  Ottilie  converse  together  the 
effect  is  as  dazzling  as  the  contact  of  two  carbon  points.  Bain. 
'^Hdge  says  "  a  man  can't  be  always  on  a  mental  picnic,"  but 
*^®  is  the  exception  to  this  generalization. 

£ainbridge  and  Ottilie  fitted  each  others'  tastes  as  the  halves 

^f  the  traditional  split  sixpence ;  theirs  was  an  ideal  married 

*^fo  where  the  respect  and  love  of  each  was  mutual.    Ottilie 

P^^ssessed  as  much  intellectual  strength  as  Bainbridge ;  he  rec- 

^^nized  this,  but  not  in  the  patronizing,  Tennysonian  way  of 

^«  moonlight  is  to  sunlight,  so  is  woman  unto  man." 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Bishop  would  write  another  story  of  local 

^^^^.    We  like  his  brilliant  analogies,  his  spicy  descriptions  of 

People  and  things,  his  purely  American  point  of  view,  and  his 

^^^^8h  style,  which  combines  reflection  and  imagination  in  per- 

t^ct  equipoise. 


%&itovs^  ^uhU. 


Vassar  College  is  poor!  We  wish  that  the  realization  of 
the  fact  might  sink  into  the  heart  of  the  pablic,  and  bring 
forth  fruit  in  liberal  bequest.  A  popular  delusion  prevails 
that  we  are  magnificently  endowed — the  reason,  we  have  been 
told,  why  so  pitiably  few  have  seen  fit  to  replenish  our  empty 
ooflfers ;  but  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  The  fact  has 
lately  been  brought  to  our  notice  with  more  than  usual  prom- 
inence by  the  crying  need  for  a  skilled  assistant  in  Prof.  Coo- 
ley's  department.  The  new  laboratory,  with  its  increased  far 
cilities,  has  rendered  Chemistry  popular  to  an  extent  which, 
under  the  present  arrangement,  threatens  to  be  the  death  of 
the  Professor.  Those  of  us  who  know  Prof.  Cooley  know,  too, 
that  he  would  drop  at  his  post  rather  than  fail  one  iota  in  the 
duties  required  of  him, — no  matter  how  arduous  those  duties 
might  be ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  arduous  to  the  verge  of 
imposition  must  be  plain  upon  the  most  superficial  thought, 
even  without  the  evidence  afforded  by  his  visibly  declining 
health.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  a  man  as  Prof.  Cooley 
from  the  faculty  of  Vassar  College,  and  we  most  earnestly 
wish  that  whoever  have  it  in  their  power  to  provide  him  with 
suitable  help  would  bestir  themselves  before  it  is  too  late.  If 
any  advocate  of  the  higher  education  of  women  has  any  su- 
perfluous money  to  dispose  of,  he  surely  could  not  devote  it  to 
a  better  cause  than  the  endowment  of  an  assistantship  of 
Chemistry  in  Vassar  College. 
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The  poverty  of  our  College  is  the  the  cause  of  so  many  evils 
that  we  feel  sometimes  like  devoting  our  lives  to  professional 
beggary  on  her  account.  It  is  our  poverty  that  burdens  us  with 
students  who  have  no  more  right  here  than  a  baby  in  a  cal- 
culus class.  It  is  our  poverty  that  keeps  down  the  standard 
of  scholarship,  by  forcing  iis,  we  think,  to  admit  children  who 
have  not  passed  all  their  preliminaries  And  it  is  our  poverty 
that  keeps  alive  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  causes  Vas- 
sar  College  to  remain  always  on  the  boundary  line  between 
a  girls'  boarding  school  and  a  college  -with  a  decided  leaning 
towards  the  boarding  school.  We  publish  in  this  number  of 
the  Miscellany  a.  letter  from  Girton,  which  makes  us  fairly 
green  with  envy  ;  it  shows  us  so  clearly  what  our  beloved  alma 
mater  might  be,  were  she  not  crushed  down  by  a  weight  of 
aliens,  what  all  her  loyal  daughters  long  to  see  her — an  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  women,  where  the  students  should 
be  treated,  in  all  respects  as  women,  and  where,  if  a  girl  proves 
herself  unworthy  the  trust,  her  presence  should  be  dispensed 
with.  And  our  poverty  is,  ius  we  hope,  the  one  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  this  attainment.  Is  there  no  lover  of  humanity  who 
will  remove  it  ? 


We  have  no  manual  of  college  etiquette,  and,  if  we  had,  it 
would,  perhaps,  but  add  one  raoi^e  leaf  to  our  full  memorabilia. 
But  the  unwritten  codes  are  those  which  popular  favor  makes 
too  emphatic  to  need  expression,  and  ours  of  Vassar  is  pecu- 
liarly binding,  since  the  compactness  of  our  social  life  makes 
observation  and  criticism  inevitable. 

A  chance  conviction  led  us  to  editorial  meditation  on  this 
part  of  college  life,  which  is,  perhai)s,  rather  too  slightly 
passed  over  in  a  consideration  of  the  factors  which  complete 
our  *'  higher  education."  We  have  always  thought  the  ab- 
sence of  hazing  to  be  a  happy,  as  well  as  necessary  consequence 
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of  the  exclasively  feminine  college,  and  we  felt  a  great  deal  of 
unpleasant  surprise  when  it  was  suggested  to  us  that  here, 
as  elsewhere,  ^'  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention '' ;  that,  at 
Yassar,  necessity  has  bred  a  new  form  of  the  old  nuisance.  It 
is  very  mild,  and  applies  only  to  individuals,  not  classes.  Cir- 
cumstances forbid  ^'  cane  rushes,"  and,  we  have  never,  so  far 
as  we  know,  subjected  inexperienced  Freshmen  to  any  sort  of 
physical  torture.  We  simply  let  girls  alone.  Ostracism  %  Oh, 
no ;  that  would  be  ill-bred,  but  why  more  so  than  the  tacit  ex- 
clusion of  certain  students  from  the  hundred  pleasures  which 
relieve  our  quiet  lives  from  monotony  !  Something  may  be 
said,  very  truly,  as  to  the  justice  of  a  girPs  position,  which  de- 
pends on  herself,  as  well  as  on  her  neighbors ;  but  it  is  quite  as 
true  that  "  something  may  be  said  "  about  the  justice  of  every- 
thijig  unpleasant  in  every  kind  of  experience.  General  prin- 
ciples are  convenient  umbrellas,  but,  unfortunately  in  this  par- 
ticular, they  shelter  only  those  who  are  in  the  happier  case  al- 
ready. If  social  etiquette  is  to  be  based  on  principles  of  strict 
justice,  we  fear  many  of  us  are  badly  off;  but,  since  toleration 
is  held  to  be  a  virtue  of  civilized  life,  why  not  mix  it  with  a 
little  kindness  and  personal  exertion,  which  shall  exclude  all 
justice  from  the  charge  of  hazing  in  Vassar  life? 


The  staring  whiteness  of  the  walls  in  our  rooms  has  never 
seemed  so  painfully  ugly  as  now  when  the  pleasing  tint  in  the 
studio  has  shown  us  that  white  is  not,  as  one  might  have  sup- 
posed, the  only  color  suited  for  mural  adornment.  Probably, 
when  white  was  first  used  for  the  interior  decoration  of  the 
College,  the  builder  and  occupants  were  mutually  delighted 
with  the  seeming  embodiment  of  purity^  and  spotlessness.  But 
this  manner  of  representing  these  desirable  characteristics  is 
no  longer  sought.  We  much  prefer  to  have  something  less 
tantalizingly  spotless  to  gaze  upon,that  contrast  may  induce  the 
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proper  mental  state.     Aside  from  any  feeling  of  dislike  which 
vre  may  have  for  the  walls  in  their  present  condition,  failing 
as  they  do  in  their  caj>acity  of  effoctiv*.'  picture  backgrounds, 
and  revealing  nail  boles  all  too  plainly,  we  feel  justified  in 
urging  a  change  for  the  sake  of  the  eyes  they  are  injuring. 
Ivery  one  knows  that  to  gaze  continually  u[X)n  a  white  sur- 
face is  sure  to  weaken  even  the  strongest  optics;  what  then 
most  be  the  effect,  when,  during  all  our  waking  hours,  we  can 
fad  no  rest  from  the  dazzling  whiti  ness  {    Just  imagine,  too,  the 
effect  that  darkly  tinted  walls  would  have  upon  our  tempers. 
£ow  could  one  be  ill-natured  or  quick  to  take  offense  when 
sormnnded  by  aesthetically  projKjr  shades?    Of  necessity,  a 
serene,  unmfSed  calm  would  fill  our  souls  and  lessen  the  pro- 
vocations,  always  so  plenty,  to  indulgence  in  Hts  of  temper.  A 
lioowledge  of  ihe  cost  of  tinting  the  walls  is  a  subject  on 
"vhkjh  we  confess  total  ignorance  ;  but,  whatever  it  may  1x5, 
'or  the  sake  of  our  aesthetic  tastes,  our  eyes  and  our  calmness 
of  mind,  let  the  usual  application  which  the  walls  receive  this 
sammer  be  anything  but  pure  white. 


The  melancholy  days  are  come  when  Seniors  fly  from  friend 
^friend,  endeavoring  to  persuade  themselves  that  their  habit- 
^  expression  is  neither  the  "  calm,  intellectual "  scowl  where- 
on the  Poaghkeepeie  photographer  dotes,  nor  the  ''pleased, 
^)py  "  grin  dear  to  the  heart  of  Ludovici.    But  the  saddest 
4iy8  of  all  are  yet  before  us.  The  tortures  of  the  photograph- 
ed head-rest  are  only  twenty  seconds  long.    For  weeks,  the 
gndiiating  class  will  wish  they  could  paint  on  ex[)ressious 
warranted  to  wash.    Woe  unto  the  Senior  who  dares  to  grow 
Fal6,near  thid  time  when  the  honor  lists  come  out !    She  is  ill 
fi^  apprehension.     Woe  unto  the  girl  who  forgets  herself  so 
^ttto  be  antisually  gay  just.before!  She  is  bo  sure,  that  she 
imperfectly  happy.    That  is  a  daring  Senior  who  ventures  to 
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say  that  she  doesn't  so  very  much  mind  Latin  Prose.  Indubit- 
ably, she  expects  the  salutatory.  We  question  whether  it  is 
safe  to  lend  crackers  to  a  hungry  neighbour.  Popularity  has 
so  much  to  do  with  the  valedictory  !  After  the  list  is  once 
out,  matters  are  yet  worse.  Does  a  girl  who  was  not  among 
the  favored  ten  smile  ?  It  is  forced  merriment.  Does  she 
look  sad  ?  She  is  suffering  the  pangs  of  envy.  No  language 
is  too  strong  to  reprehend  the  unfortunate  who  forgets  to  ooa- 
gratulate  all  her  luckier  class-mat^s.  But  the  frankest,  freest  ' 
rejoicing  with  them  will  be  sure  to  draw,  from  some  corner,  j 
praise  a  shade  harder  to  endure  than  blame.  "  How  well  she 
bjars  it !  "  Whether  the  whole  wretched  time  is  harder  to  get 
through  for  the  conquering  few  who  must  feel  that  their  tri- 
umph is  won  at  their  dearest  friends'  cost,  or  for  the  defeated 
many,  is  a  problem  which  we  trust  '83  may  never  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  solve. 


We  think  the  students  who  have  second  lunch  have  a  right 
to  protest  against  the  time  of  the  Doctor's  excusing  hour.   K  • 
one  goes  at  the  toginning  of  lunch  she  is  forced  to  wait  so  long 
that  the  meal  is  nearly  over  and  all  the  "  baked  potatoes"  are  ■ 
gone ;  if  she  goes  to  lunch  first,  she  is  obliged  to  fly  before  she 
has  finished  and  then  probably  sees  the  Doctor's  form,  with 
the  excusing  book  under  her  arm,  retreating  down  the  corn-  4 
dor.     It  seems  as  though  the  difficulty  might  be  remedied  by  ^ 
having  the  excusing  hour  taken  out  of  both  lunch  periods.       ^ 


Why  will  people  go  to  the  Library  to  study,  and  look  digust* 
ad  when  they  find  several  conversazioni  going  on  there  ?  Why, 
ju$t  last  night,  we  saw  an  indignant  Senior  cast  a  look  of  scorn 
on  the  volatile  Preps  who  were  trying  to  spice  the  dry  bones  of 
Rhetoric  with  a  bottle  of  English  mustard.    (Said  Senior  onoon- 
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sciously  scooped  up  the  Anglo  Saxon  reference  books  and  de- 
parted.) We  used  to  be  exhorted  to  cultivate  the  art  of  con vei'sa- 
tion,  and  surely  there  is  no  place  so  conducive  to  its  culture  as 
the  Library.  Its  contents  are  so  sugt^estive  ;  the  ^very  at?iios- 
phere  compels  to  speech  ;  like  a  book,  its  chief  good  is  not  the 
thoughts  it  contains,  but  the  thoughts  it  suggests.  Jokes  nev- 
er seems  so  funny  any  where  else  as  they  do  in  the  Library  ; 
companions  are  never  half  so  companionable  and  sociable  ;  the 
pictures  and  busts  might  pass  unnoticed  any  where  else,  but 
there  they  force  the  attention  of  the  least  interested  ;  and  what 
can  be  more  charming  than  to  have  a  sympathetic  friend  to 
whom  to  confide  one's  opinion  ?  Truly  it  is  a  sad  sight  to  see 
anyone  churlishly  wish  to  curb  the  free  criticism,  spontaneous 
gayety,  and  unrestrained  gymnastics  of  the  happy  mortals  who 
sport  and  frolic  there. 
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Although  in  the  results  of  alteration,  the  undesirable  is  al- 
ways mingled  with  the  desirable— we  are  happy  in  possession 
of  our  new  Society  Hall.  Shades  of  our  ancestors  !  A  new 
stage,  new  scenery  {in  prosjH'ctum)^  new  gas-fixtures  !  How 
can  we  stand  so  much  good-fortune  all  at  once?  It  would 
be  impossible,  did  not  some  slight  discomforts  enable  us  to 
maintain  our  equilibrium.  The  room  has  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  Theatre  and  Gymnasium,  and  there  is  no  dressing- 
room  within  100  feet.  But  in  spite  of  these  inconveniences, 
the  first  Phil  play  has  been  given  ;  and,  to  the  honor  of  the 
committee  be  it  said,  the  audience  perceived  only  the  benefits 
of  tke  change.  The  more  commodious  stage  permitted  the 
scenes  to  be  shifted  with  greater  ease  and  less  confusion,  while 
the  softened  rays  of  light  from  the  new  gas-jets  made  the  ex- 
humed scenery  look  marvellously  fresh  and  new. 

In  The  Lady  of  Lyons^  Bulwer  hiis  portrayed  the  everyday 
struggle  between  Pride  and  Love ;  and,  although  we  may  smile 
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at  the  improbabilities,  the  wild  scheme,  the  chimerical  expedi- 
ents, and   tlie    bombast  of  the  melo-drama ;  yet  this  stm^g- 
glc  will  always  command  sympathetic  attention  when  shown 
by  a  Pauline  who  is  beautifal,  artistic,  and  earnest.     A  better 
than  Miss  Foos,  the  College  cannot  boast.     She  carried  her 
audience  with  her  from  the  languid  affectation  of  theopeoii^, 
scene,  through  the  deep  tenderness  mingled  with  righteous  aid 
natural  indignation  in  the  ordeal  with  Melnotte,  to  the  pothoi 
and  forlorn  misery  of  the  daughter  about  to  sacrifice  herself 
u|)on  the  altar  of  filial  affection. 

Yet  Miss  Foos  was  but  one  bright  feature  of  the  evening. 
Seldom  does  a  debutante^  \n  the  role  of  a  character  abnormally 
picturesque  with  romantic  vagaries  and  passion,  win  the  syin- 
[)athies  of  her  auditors  (especially  Vassar  auditors) ;  but,  His 
Markham,  by  her  rendition  of  Melnotte,  certainly  achieved  thil 
difficult  feat.  We  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  not  be  her  lart 
appearance. 

Miss  Hopson,  as  Beauseant,  and  Miss  Shattuck,  as  Glavis; 
were  inimitable.  Uncomplimentary  though  it  may  sound,  the 
cool,  deliberate,  designing  villain  spoke  in  Miss  Hopson's  eve- 
ry tone  and  gesture  ;  and  Miss  Shattuck  seemed  born  an  awk- 
ward, mean,  cowardly  Epicure, 

For  the  rest  of  thecast.  Miss  Jenckes,  as  Colonel  Damas,Hiflt 
Mabury  as  Monsieur  and  Miss  £  wing  as  Madame  Deschappelles 
were  admirable ;  Miss  Gardner  made  a  charming  little  widow; 
Gaspard,  although  a  minor  character,  was  exceedingly  wrf- 
taken  by  Miss  Spafford  ;  of  Miss  Patterson,  in  the  role  of  Land- 
lord, and  Miss  Smith,  in  that  of  his  daughter,  let  the  laogbUir 
and  applause  of  the  audience  speak. 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  visited  the  College  January  26thaiw 
28th.  She  was  the  guest  of  Prof.  Mitchell,  and  "received"^ 
Professors,  Teachers,  and  a  few  favored  Seniors  at  the  Oh*^ 
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vatory.  Saturday  evening,  she  delivered  in  the  Chapel  a  pleas- 
ant lecture  upon  Longfellow  and  Emerson.  "  Personal  Reminis- 
cenes  "  of  great  men  are  always  interesting.  Mrs.  Howe  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  entertaining  subject.  Her  voice  also 
was  clear  and  agreeable.  As  the  lecture  was  delivered  in  New 
York  and  fully  reported  in  the  daily  papers,  a  detailed  account 
of  it  seems  unnecessary.  We  thoroughly  enjoyed  Mrs.  Howe's 
short  stay  among  us,  and  only  wish  that  it  could  have  been 
prolonged. 


♦#♦ 
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Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  addressed  the  Society  for  Religious  In- 
quiry, January  14. 

Miss  Patterson  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Junior 
Party  Committee. 

Miss  Goodsell  invited  the  Seniors  to  one  of  her  pleasant,  in- 
formal gatherings,  between  dinner  and  chapel,  January  17. 
She  proposes  that,  the  next  time  we  "take  a  cup  of  coffee" 
with  her,  we  shall  discuss  how  money  can  be  most  wisely  be. 
stowed  in  charity,  and  the  best  methods  of  prison  reform. 

The  day  of  prayer  was  observed  at  the  College  by  prayer- 
meetings  in  the  morning  and  evening,^and  by  a  full  service  in 
the  chapel  at  11  A.  M.  Dr.  King,  of  Albany,  delivered  the 
address. 

Miss  Bernard  has  been  appointed  chairman  for  the  third 
Phil.  play. 

Prof,  in  Mental  Philosophy  : — **  Miss  X.,  you  may  tell  ns 
how  the  theory  that  intuitive  truths  are  discerned  by  the //<//// 
of  nature  originated." 

Miss  X.,  confidently  : — ^M^'roni  Phito's  inter|>retati()n  of  a 
passage  in  the  gospel  of  John." 
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Mr.  Dean  has  fenced  himself  in  from  the  students  by  a  glass 
barricade  around  his  desk. 

Miss  Brace  has  returned  to  College. 

Miss  Potter,  teacher  of  English  Literature  in  Rockford  Sem- 
inary, Rock  ford,  Illinois,  visited  the  College  during  the  past 
month,  with  the  especial  view  of  studying  the  method  of  in- 
struction in  the  English  Department. 

Dr.  Allen  delivered  the  last  of  her  series  of  lectures,  Jauaa- 
ry  9, — Subject^: — "  The  Hair."  We  sincerely  hope  that  it  may 
be  only  the  last  of  the  series,  and  not  the  last  for  the  year. 
Practical  lectures  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  are  certainly  a 
much  needed  institution  in  Vassar  College. 

Dr.  William  Wilkinson  preached  in  the  chapel  Sunday  morn- 
ing, January  21. 

Chemistry  has  been  omitted  from  the  Freshman  course  this 
semester. 

Miss  Lucy  Tappan  has  supplied  Miss  Hakes'  place  in  the 
Latin  Department. 

Miss  Goodsell  has  subscribed  for  the  Sunday  School  Tiroes^ 
to  be  placed  in  the  Senior  parlor. 

Dr.  Caldwell  addressed  the  Literary  Section  of  the  Vassal*" 
Brothers'  Institute,  February  6,  on  "  Modern  Historians." 

The  election  for  the  present  semester  are  as  follows : 
Junior  Class  j     Miss  Barker,  President ;  Miss  Chapman,  Vic?^ 
President ;  Miss  Freeman,  Secretary  ;  Miss  Acer,  Treasurer. 

Sophomore  class :  Miss  Stevens,  President ;  Miss  Ricker, 
Vice  President ;  Miss  Smiley,  Secretary  ;  Miss  Lester,  Treas- 
urer. 
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Freshman  class:  Miss  Fox,  President;  Miss  Jenckes,  Vice- 
President;  Miss  Downes,  Secretary  ;  Miss  Wickham,  Treasurer. 

Chapter  Alpha:  Miss  Sherwood,  President ;  Miss  Gardner, 
Vice-President ;  Miss  Hiscock,  Secretary  ;  Miss  Clinton,  Treas- 
urer. 

Chapter  Beta :  Miss  Hopson,  President ;  Miss  Mabury,  Vice- 
President  ;  Miss  Gardner,  Secretary  ;  Miss  Barker,  Treasurer. 

Chapter  Delta :  Miss  Wheatley,  President ;  Miss  E\rans, 
Vice-President ;  Miss  Bryant,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

T.  and  M.  Club :  Miss  Yost,  Manager  ;  Miss  Wheatley,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer. 

Qui  Vive  Club :  Miss  Acer,  President;  Miss  Spafford,  Vice- 
President  ;  Miss  Miller,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Services  will  be  held  in  the  lecture  Room  during  Lent,  on 
every  day  except  Thursdays;  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days, Fridaj^s,  and  Saturdays  at  9:15  P.  M. ;  on  Sundays,  at  5 
P.M. 

First  Senior,  meditatively,  looking  at  a  pine  tree :  "  I  won- 
der why  some  class  doesn't  choose  a  pine  for  its  class  tree  ? '' 

Second  Senior :  "  It  is  strange.  They  make  such  good 
matches." 

Prof.  Baekus  lectured  before   the  Poughkeepsie   Lyceum 
Feb.  9, — Subject,  "The  Age  of  Invention  and  Discovery." 

Several  members  of  the  Society  for  Religious  Inquiry  at 
tended  a  social  meeting  of  tlie  Poughkecf)sie  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  at  the  house  of  its  President  in  town. 

Sophomore  Trig  ceremonies,  Fob.  K). 
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Dr.  Ritter  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  chapel,  Feb.  9,  on  the 
Three  Schools  of  Organ  Music. 

Mr.  Archer  gave  an  organ  recital  in  the  chapel  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, Feb.  10. 

Extract  from  Lit.  note-book  of  Sophomore  "  certificated " 
on  punctuation  :  ''  Pope  says  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  Prof  B  does  not  agree  with  him  for  fools  rash  in 
where  ansrels  fear  to  tread." 


On  Feb.  5,  the  Senior  class  presented  a  petition  to  the  Fac- 
ulty, requesting  them  to  abolish  the  present  method  of  aivard- 
ing  honors,  based  upon  the  marking  system.  The  petition 
was  subsequently  ratified  by  all  the  under  classes.  The  Fac- 
ulty have  not  yet  acted  upon  the  matter. 


PERSONAIiS. 

'75. 

Died,  Jan,  4,  1883,  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Miss  Elizabeth   D. 
Savage,  of  75. 

'78. 

Miss  M.  M.  Abbott,  of  '78,  is  teaching  a  large  Normal  class 
in  Waterbury,  Conn. 

'80. 

Miss  Madge  Ilealy,  of  '80,  is  studying  at  the  Coll^fe  of 
France,  Pans. 

Miss  Lucy  Tappan,  of  '80,  is  teaching  in  the  Latin  Depart- 
ment at  the  College. 

'82. 
Miss  Brittan,  of  '82,  sailed  for  the  Bermudas,  Feb.  8. 
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Miss  L.  B.  Stanton,  of  '82,  has  returned  to  the  CoUepfe  to 
continue  her  studies  in  Music  and  French. 

Married,  Feb.  8, 1883,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Miss  EUa  B.  Var- 
nes,  of  '82,  to  Mr.  E.  O.  Schwagerl. 

'83. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Daniels,  formerly  of  '83,  is  teaching  at  Miss 
£.  S.  Colligan's  private  school,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

'85. 

Died,  Feb.  3, 1883,  at  Poughkeepsie,  Miss  Emma  Shepherd, 
of  '85. 

To  her  classmates,  in  whose  affections  she  had  gained  a  warm 
place  by  her  many  endearing  qualities,  and  to  her  family  and 
friends,  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  affiiction. 

Married,  Jan.  23,  1883,  at  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Miss  Agnes  B. 
Healy  to  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Anderson. 

The  following  students  have  visited  the  College  during  the 

past  month  :    Miss  F.  Cushing,  of  '74,  Miss  E-  Shepherd,  of 

76,  Mrs.  Mary  Thaw  Thompson,  of  '77,  Miss  M.  Bryan,  of 'SI, 

Mrs.  Ella  Varnes-Schwagerl,  of  '82,  Misses  Meeker  and  Mosh- 

ier,  formerly  of  '83,  Miss  Nicks,  Miss  Winne,  and  Miss  L. 

Thompson. 


*♦«♦• 
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The  Indicma  Student  is  a  sensible,  well-conducted  periodical, 
refreshingly  devoid  of  slang  and  attempted  brilliancy.  The 
article  entitled  "Autumn  in  Virginfia  Woods,"  shows  the  touch 
of  a  hand  capable  of  doing  more  than  ordinary  work  when 
older  and  more  practiced.  Its  bits  of  descriptions  are  very 
pretty — so  good  that  we  wish  the  author  had  learned  not  to 
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raar  his  pictures  by  obtrusive  moral  reflections.     "Zoological 
Science  in  Shakespeare's  Times"  gives  evidence  of  research, 
but  is,  we  venture  to  suggest,  hardly  the  style  of  essay  suited 
to  a  college  publication.     The  editorial  department  is  thor- 
oughly good.     It  does  not  exhibit  a  striking  variety  in  the 
themes  treated,  but  it  shows  thought  and  good  sense.     The 
editorial   on  rapid  transit  through  education  was  especially- 
bright.     The  magazine  contains  a  valuable  list  of  the  scientific? 
papers  of  Prof.  Jordan.     We  would  respectfully  inform  our 
Indiana  friends  that  Vassar's  holiday  has  not  been  changed 
from  Saturday  to  Monday. 

Decidedly  the  best  of  the  daily  papers  which  we  receive  is 
the  Yale  News.  The  form  of  publication  is  convenient,  and 
we  are  not  disturbed  by  staring  advertisements  on  the  first 
page.  Of  late  there  have  been  unpleasantly  frequent  typo- 
graphical errors,  but  we  presume  this  fault  will  soon  be  cor- 
rected. The  paper  evidently  strives  to  be  a  genuine  college 
journal,  giving  fair  consideration  to  all  matters  of  general  col- 
lege interest.  Its  editorials  are,  as  a  rule,  straightforward, 
well  written  articles,  showing  none  of  the  too  prevalent  desire 
to  be  editorially  funny. 

We  have  tried  faithfully,  day  after  day,  to  find  something 
worth  reading  in  the  Cornell  Daily  Sun,  and  have  had  our  en- 
deavors unrewarded.  We  presume  the  paper  is  very  interest- 
ing to  members  of  its  own  college,  but  articles  on  subjects  so 
closely  related  to  one  college  alone  can  have  no  interest  for 
outsiders. 

We  thought  that  the  Harvard  Lampoon^s  graphic  represen- 
tation of  the  I.  P.  A.  was  about  as  good  as  anything  of  the 
sort  could  be  ;  but  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  AthencBunCs 
goes  one  ahead  of  it.  The  artist  will  please  accept  our  thanks 
for  so  gallantly  extricating  us,  among  other  unfortunates  (?), 
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from  the  oppressed  condition  in  which  the  Lampoon  so  unkindly 
left  us.  The  rast  of  the  Athenaeum  is — well,  we  wish  that  the 
Williams  students  would  give  us,  in  their  journals,  some  pro- 
ductions which  should  be  a  fair  index  of  the  literary  work  of 
the  college.  Their  power  to  write  trash  so  fluently  must,  we 
think,  argue  an  ability  for  something  more  substantial.  The 
editorial  on  the  social  relations  of  collegiates  to  their  fellows 
we  heartily  endorse. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  child  again  to  enjoy  St.  Nicholas, 
It  succeeds  in  that  difficult  undertaking  of  combining  instruc- 
tion with  amusement.  The  consummate  art  with  which  the 
moral  is  incorporated  in  the  tales,  and,  "  half  suspected,  ani- 
mates the  whole,"  has  always  excited  our  intensest  admiration. 
Sophie  Swett's  "A  Queer  Valentine,"  is  the  most  mteresting 
of  the  stories,  and  the  illustrated  jingle  of  "Three  funny  old 
fellows,"  the  mast  unique  and  ingenious  of  the  pictures. 

The  twentieth  of  the  month  means  a  new  Century^  and  a 
grand  rush,  expectant  excitement,  and  the  disappointment  of 
unquenched  curiosity  for  those  who  are  undergone  adminis- 
tration." That  most  harassing  tale  is  still  "  dragging  its  slow 
length  along,"  the  heroine  still  drinking  tea  with  inward  soul 
— tortures  and  making  eyes  with  a  breaking  heart.  The  plot 
has  gone  branching  off,  apropos  of  nothing,  till  it  is  about  as 
consecutive  as  a  worm-fence.  The  last  installment  on  the 
Zunis  is  an  mteresting  paper.  Ilowells  begins  a  new  story  in 
his  usual  style.  He  gets  no  farther  in  this  number  than  a  de- 
scription of  the  woman's  dress  ;  we  hope  he  will  give  us  her  rea- 
son next  time, though, from  the  present  outlook,  one  would  say 
she  was  entirely  devoid  of  the  article.  The  "Jewish  Problem"  is 
an  enthusiastic  defence  of  the  moral  and  social  character  of  the 
abused  Isra3lite8.  "Artists'  Models"  lets  one  behind  the  curtain 
of  artistic  life  in  New  York.  Brie  a  Brae  is  not  so  good  as 
usual.     The  imitation  of  popular  novelists  is  the  best  thing, 
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but  we  think  the  Lampoon's  recipes  for  the  concoction  of  a 
"baking"  book  were  much  better. 

The  Atlantic  is  always  filled  with  the  salt  of  the  literary 
world  ;  the  February  number  is  solid  and  instructive,  and  pre- 
sents the  phenomenon  of  being  the  magazine  of  the  month 
without  either  a  serial  or  a  short  story.  Richard  Grant  White's 
article  on  "  Stage  Rosalinds"  explains  the  "unco'  feelings"  we 
have  always  had  in  seeing  "  As  You  Like  It,"  on  the  stage. 
The  "  Morality  of  Thackeray  and  Greorge  Eliot "  is  a  stupid  ar- 
ticle, harping  on  the  stale  criticism  that  Thackeray  makes  one 
sad,  and  George  Eliot  depressed.  "  The  Story  of  Joseph  Les- 
urques  "  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  hero  of  "  The  Courier  of 
Lyons."     It  is  a  tragic  tale  of  mistaken  identity. 


I.  P.  A. 


In  our  new  department  we  present  to  our  readers  this  month, 
a  synopsis  of  the  essay -systems  of  three  leading  colleges.  Our 
Williams  correspondent  writes :  "  We  cannot  say  that  we  of 
Williams  are  in  possession  of  an  essay  system.  During  Soph- 
omore year  one  essay  a  term  is  expected  from  each  man.  Jun- 
ior Year,  1st  term,  one  essay  ;  2nd  term,  one  oration  ;  3rd  term, 
one  essay.  Senior  Year,  essays  for  first  two  terms.  No  rhe- 
torical work  is  required  of  Freshmen." 

At  Amherst,  two  essays  of  more  than  1200  words,  on  any  sub- 
ject preferred,  must  be  handed  in  during  the  fall  term  of  the 
Junior  year.  Only  one  of  these  is  to  be  corrected  and  re-writ- 
ten. After  this,  essay-work  is  entirely  optional,  except  with 
students  of  Eng.  Lit.  The  favorite  subjects  seem  to  be  remote 
historial  epochs  and  heavy  literary  criticisms. 

These  reports  leave  us  well  content,  but  Harvard's !  Six 
themes  yearly  are  required  of  Sophomores  and  Juniors.  These 
are  corrected  and  re-written.    In  addition,  four  argumentative 
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essays  or  "  forensics"  yearly  are  to  be  written  by  Juniors  and 
Seniors.  These  are  corrected  merely  as  re«:ards  the  arguments 
and  not  re-written.  Their  practical  use  will  be  clearly  seen. 
Finally,  (and  this  it  is  which  we  envy)  students  who  have  ob- 
tained 90  per  cent,  in  Sophomore  themes  are  at  liberty  to 
elect "  English  V.,"  an  advanced  course  in  theme- writing.  Such 
students  present  essays  fortnightly,  and  their  work  is  circulat- 
ed among  their  own  number  for  correction  and  suggestion. 
Harvard,  perhaps,  will  really  set  up  such  a  "  school  for  novel- 
ists" as  has  heretofore  only  existed  in  James  Payn's  brain. 


♦•» 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The ''  Secret  Despatch,"  published  by  John  W.  Lovell  cfe  Co., 
t4  and  16  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  is  a  story  of  life  in  Russia  un- 
der Catharine  II.  It  is  founded  on  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the 
Empress  and  raise  Ivan,  the  prisoner  of  Schlusselburg,  to  the 
throne.  As  might  be  expected,  it  teems  with  treachery,  tor- 
ture, and  intrigues.  We  took  it  with  a  judicious  amount  of 
cake  and  pickles  just  before  retiring,  and  found  it  quite  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  lively  nightmare.  We  heartily  commend 
the  compound  to  all  our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  a  similar 
experience.     For  sale  by  Flagler. 

"  The  Gul "  published  by  the  Junior  Class  of  Williams  Col- 
lege. The  above  partakes  of  the  characteristic  features  of  most 
of  the  annuals  published  by  the  leading  colleges.  We  notice 
rather  fewer  of  the  usual  "  grinds,"  while  the  whole  book  is  of 
remarkably  good  tone. 

"  Projfress  and  Poverty  "  :  from  John  W.  Lovell  Company, 
14  and  16  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  An  intelligent  thinker  on 
subjects  of  political  economy  has  given  ns  the  benefit  of 
his  convictions.  The  book  is  forcibly  written  and  intensely 
radical.  It  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  flattering  notices 
by Jeading  journals,  of  which  it  is,  no  doubt,  worthy. 
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Popular  edition  of  "The  Leavenworth  Case  "  and  two  "  Art 
Handbooks  "  from  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 


■  <^i  I 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  exchanges  : 

Academian^  Acta  Columhicma^  Adeh>hian^  Amherst  Student^ 
ArgOj  Arid,  Atheniaeum,^  Bates*  Student,  Beacon^  Berkel^am,, 
Bowdoin  Orient,  Brunonian,  Carletonia,  Chronicle,  Chi-JjeUa 
Crescent^  College  Argvs,  CoUege  Mercury,  College  Olio,  College 
Rambler,  College  Transcript,  Colby  Eclw,  College  Journal,  Co- 
lumbia Spectator,  Concordiensis,  Cornell  Era,  Cornell  Sun,  Cor- 
nell Remew,  Dartmouth,  Dickinsonian,  Dutchess  Faa*iner,  jKc- 
onian,  Oood  Times,  Harva/rd  Advocate,  Harvard  Crwnson,  Sa/r- 
vard  Herald,  Ua/rvard  Lampoon,  Hamilton  CoUege  Monthly, 
Hamiltonian,  Ha/verfordian,  Hellrmith  World,  Uorae  Scholas- 
ticae,  Hamilton  Lit,  Illvni,  Indiana  Student,  Kansas  Review, 
Lafayette  College  Journal,  Lantern,  LaseU  Leaves,  Lehigh  Burr, 
Madisonensis,  Michigan  Argonaut,  Nassau  Lit,,  Notre  Dames, 
Scholastic,  Northwestern,  Occident,  Penn.  College  Monthly,  Phil- 
adelphia Evening  Press,  Polytechnic,  Princetonian,  Prince- 
ton liger.  Progress,  QaeerCs  CoUege  Journal,  Res  Academ,icae, 
Reveille,  Rochester  Campus,  Rochford  Scminai^y  Mojiazine, 
Round  Table,  Rutger^s  Targuin,  Studenfs  Journal,  Syracu- 
san,  Tech,  Trinity  Toilet,  Undergraduate,  University  Ma^a- 
zi/iie.  University  Portfolio,  Wheelma/n,  Wtllistonian,  WomwrCs 
Jov/mal,  Yale  Couraml,  Tale  News,  Yale  Lit,,  Yale  Record. 


KKPOUT  OF  AI.UMN.K  MEKTING. 

Minutes  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Vassal*  A luinnie 
Association  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  held  February  3,  1883, 
at  Delmonico's,  New  York. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  12:40  P.  M.  b\'  the  Pres- 
ident, Miss  Norris,  of  '70. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  accepted. 
Miss  Hamlin,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  proposed 
that  a  change  be  made  in  the  manner  of  choosing  the  officers 
of  the  Association,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  be  voted  for  by  tickets  instead  of  separately, 
as  on  former  occasions. 

Miss  Hamlin  added  that  the  Committee  advised  that  the 
officers  be  elected  for  two  years,  instead  of  one,  as  heretofore  ; 
but  that  the  Executive  Committee  would  not  wish  to  serve 
two  years. 

She  stated  that  no  report  about  the  Alumna^  was  to  be  read  ; 
only  those  who  had  done  something  special  were  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

Miss  Hiscock  moved  that  Miss  Hamlin's  propositions  be 
adopted. 

They  were  adopted. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  ticket : 

For  President,  Miss  A.  F.  Goodsell,  of  'Gl). 

Vice-President,  Miss  Grant,  of  '77. 

Secretary,  Miss  Thurston,  of  'SO. 

Treasurer,  Miss  J.  A.  Meeker,  of  '81. 
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On  motion,  they  were  elected. 

Miss  Jordan  moved  that  Miss  Hamlin  be  re-elected  as  Chair- 
man of  Ex.  Committee.     Carried. 

The  President  then  read  the  ticket  containing  the  names  of 
the  other  six  members  of  the  Committee. 

Miss  Hiscock  moved  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Ex.  Committee  as  elected  was,  therefore : 

Chairman,  Miss  Hamlin,  '74. 

2nd  Member,  Miss  Palmer,  79. 

3rd        "        Mrs.  D.  D.  Parmly,  74. 

4th         "        Miss  A.  Johnson,  77. 

5th        "        Miss  Helen  Brown,  78. 

6th        "        Miss  Darling,  '81. 

7th         "        Miss  Taylor,  '82. 

The  business  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Lunch  was  soon  served. 

After  the  table  was  cleared,  the  President,  Miss  Norris,  in  brief 
remarks  spoke  of  her  desire  to  invite  influential  ladies  in  New 
York  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Association,  partly,  that  they 
might  judge  for  themselves  whether  or  not  the  Alumnse  are 
"  prudes  "  ;  of  her  conviction  that  money  is  the  basis  upon 
which  any  great  educational  superstructure  must  be  built ;  of 
her  regret  that  the  College  has  not  yet  produced  what  "  the 
world  calls  great  women,"  and  of  her  hope  that  such  may  yet 
appear,  even  from  among  the  "  fossilized  graduates." 

She  presented  to  the  Association,  in  retiring,  the  Principal 
of  the  College,  as  their  Presidentelect. 

Miss  Goodsell  expressed  her  appreciation  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred by  her  election,  and  introduced  Dr.  Caldwell.  He  stated 
that,  though  the  College  >vas  provided  for  liberally  at  its  be- 
ginning, it  had  outgrown  its  inheritance.  It  has  lately  come 
into  possession  of  $130,000  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Matthew  Vas- 
sar,  Jr.  Of  this  sum  $35,000  is  for  the  aid  of  poor  students, 
and  not  directly  for  that  of  the  institution,  except  as  it  is 
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helped  by  the  presence  of  such  students.  The  building  has 
been  made  more  commodious  and  healthful  than  formerly. 
The  facilities  for  study  and  laboratory  practice  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Chemistry  and  Physics  and  of  Natural  History  have 
been  much  enlarged. 

The  Department  of  Music,and  indeed  the  whole  College  has 
received  a  great  gift  in  the  new  organ,  and  the  Department  of 
Art  is  now  in  possession  of  a  large  studio,  the  room  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Philalethean  Society. 

The  Faculty  consider  the  Preparatory  Department  a  heavy 
burden  to  the  College,  and  have  appointed  a  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate its  relations  to  the  College.  Money  is  required  to 
make  it  possible  to  abolish  it.  If  the  Committee  think  it  feas- 
ible they  will  urge  this  step  upon  the  Trustees. 

The  President  closed  his  remarks  by  referring  to  the  550 
daughters  whom  the  College  has  sent  out,  as  its  best  treasure. 
Without  their  confidence  and  affection  it  must  be  poor  indeed. 

Miss  Hamlin  then  expressed  the  wish  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  bring  the  College  and  Alumnae  into  closer  sympathy 
and  intercourse  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association.  She  re- 
gretted the  absence  of  Prof.  Cooley,  who,  she  had  hoped,  would 
be  present  and  speak  of  the  great  change  in  his  department. 
She  stated  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  and  Mrs.  Bishop,  who, 
besides  Mrs.  Dean,  is  the  only  woman  who  has  given  money, 
or  money's  worth  to  the  College,  had  been  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent but  had  sent  regrets. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Miss  Hiscock  for  a  report  of 
the  Woman's  Intercollegiate  Association. 

Miss  Hiscock  stated  that  graduates  of  eight  institutions,  Bos- 
ton University,  Boston  School  of  Technology,  Michigan  and 
Cornell  Universities,  and  Wellesley,  Oberlin,  Smith  and  Vas- 
sar  Colleges,  have  formed  this  Association.  Its  present  mem- 
bership is  254,  of  this  number  104  are  Alumnae  of  Vassar.  The 
aim  of  the  Association  was  set  forth  in  a  recent  report  of  its 
Secretary  which  was  read  by  the  speaker. 
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A  namber  of  questions  had  been  prepared  for  discussion.  Tb^ 
first  was : 

"What  improeements  have  been  made  in  the  internal 
rangement  of  the  College  ?"    Beplied  to  by  Miss  Stockwell,  c>l 
'81.    Miss  Goodsell  made  further  statement  in- reference  to  tbi« 
rooms  and  privileges  of  the  students,  the  "abolition  of  "  Silent 
Time,"  ifec. 

Question  2nd  :    "  Is  social  life  at  the  College  encouraged,  at^^i 
how  ?" 

Miss  Hamlin,  '74,  and  MissMaltbie,  76,  expressed  their  affi^' 
mative  view  of  the  subject. 

Question  3rd  :     "  Is  the  course  of  study  narrow — narrovr^ 
than  at  Smith  ?" 

Dr.  Caldwell,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had  never  been  at  Smi't'^j 
but  he  believed  that,  while  the  classical  course  there  might 
more  extended  than  at  Vassar,  the  Scientific  Departments  bi 
on  such  facilities  to  offer. 

Prof.  D wight  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  Natural  Histo^*y 
Museum,  and  especially  the  collection  of  Birds.    Dr.  Cald\«^  ^^ 
said  there  are  now  no  Post-graduate  Courses.  Steps  have  bf=""^^^ 
taken  toward  forming  them,  and  when  Alumnae  apply  for 
portunities  for  study  not  furnished  in  connection  with  und 
graduate  classes,  they  will  be  given  them. 

Question  4th  :     "  How  do  the  College  authorities  advise  ^^  ^^ 
Alumna*  to  work  for  their  Alma  Mater  ?" 

Miss  Coffin,  '70,  and  Miss  Glover,  '71,  spoke  in  reference? 


the  Alumnae's  being  represented  on  the  Board  of  Trusts 
Miss  Ely,  '68,  said  that  a  petition  to  this  effect  had  been  s^^^ 
to  the  Board  some  years  ago,  which  had  not  yet  been  hesm^^^ 
from. 

Dr.  Caldwell  said  that,  during  his  four  years  connection  wi^    ^ 
the  Board,  he  had  never  heard  the  subject  mentioned  at  th^^  ^ 
meetings.    He  could  see  no  objection  to  the  Alumnae's  beir^^-^ 
represented  there,  by  one  of  their  own  number  or  some  pers^:^ 
whom  they  should  choose. 
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Prof.  Backus  gave  it  as  his  belief  that  the  Alumnae  could 
gain  nothing  for  the  College  by  urging  such  a  representation 
upon  the  Trustees.  He  thought  a  Board  of  Visitors  appointed 
by  the  Alumnae  Association  would  be  welcomed  at  the  College, 
^nd  that  the  results  of  their  observations  presented  to  the 
Trustees  would  hare  their  consideration. 

He  was  certain  that  the  greatest  service  the  Alumnie  could 
do  the  College  was  to  "  kill  the  Preparatory  Department." 
Three  or  four  other  questions  were  read  but  not  discussed. 

Miss  Maltbie  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Hamlin  for  her 
indefatigable  efforts  in  preparing  for  this  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.    Carried. 

The  members  then  dispersed. 

A.  DINSMORE,  72., 

Secretary. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  MODERN  ART. 


Moral  questions  will  always  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  questions 
of  History  and  Geography,  of  varying  importance  in  the  third 
century  or  the  nineteenth,  in  England  or  Italy.  An  old-timc 
Quaker  might  condemn  all  Art  as  beyond  the  pale  of  mo- 
rality, while  to  many  of  its  modern  disciples  I  fear  it  is 
not  only  morality  but  also  religions.  Have  we,  after  all,  any 
right  to  apply  the  ethical  yard-stick  to  the  production  of  Art  ? 
The  light  which  beats  upon  Genius  is  fiercer  than  even  that 
which  shines  upon  a  throne.  The  artist  can  not  elude  his 
moral  obligations  since  his  works  are  not  exclusively  his  own 
but  the  expression  of  the  cultivation  of  his  time.  Art  and 
morality  are  to  some  degree  commensurable.  Of  course  a 
wholesale  attempt  to  classify  poetry  and  pictures  by  any  moral 
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quality    would   result   ia   hopeless  confusion.     Art   is    not  a 
species  of  morality,  nor  morality,  in  any  sense,  an  Art ;  but  let 
us  remember  that,  if  we  separate  them  entirely,  we  shall  have 
to  throw  out  from  one  or  the  other  the  works  of  Dante  and 
Milton  and  a  long  list  of  famous  Madonnas.    If  not  relate^!, 
they  have  become  so  inextricably  confused  that  we  shall  do 
well  not  to  try  to  disentangle  them.     "  Art  is  long,"  but  it  is 
divided  into  some  very  short  sections,     ^stheticism  was  one 
of  the  most  fleeting  and  superficial  of  these  fashions  in   Art. 
Its  exponent,   the   sunflower,  iseven  now  declining,  and   the 
name  of  Oscar  Wilde  will  soon  join  "  Pinafore "   and    **  My 
Grandfather's  Clock  "  in  the  hereafter  allotted  to    worn-out 
jokes  and  defunct  slang.     Let  us  speak  no  ill  of  the  departed. 
A  power  which  dethroned  the  upholsterers  and  covered  green 
rep  parlor  furniture  with  cat-tails  in  Kensington  stitch  is  not 
to  be  despised,     ^stheticism   was  a  reformer  in  a  humble 
way,  the  sunflower  was  not  in  vain,  and  the  lily  rests  from 
her  labors  and  her  works  do  follow  her. 

From  the  ashes  of  this  burned  out  mania  has  arisen  a  school 
of  Art  longer-lived,  and  a  shade  less  ridiculous.  Beauty, 
truth,  and  originality  are  its  creed,  and  to  this  simple  profes 
sion  of  faith  it  has  adhered  tolerably  well.  It  has  reform  for 
its  object  no  less  than  the  phase  of  Art  which  preceded  it,  but 
it  is  more  thorough  and  systematic.  It  has  invaded  interior 
decorations,  denouncing  plaster  ceilings  as  ^^  stale,  flat,"  and 
combustible,  and  has  elevated  the  rafters  of  the  parlor,  and  the 
yellow  platters  of  the  kitchen  to  an  ornamental  role,  in  accord- 
ance with  one  of  its  pet  principles,  that  what  is  useful  is  beauti- 
ful. The  prophet  of  this  outgrowth  of  aestheticism  is  not  Oscar 
Wilde  but  Rossetti ;  the  new  school  asserts  that  it  was  not  to 
be  taken  in  by  an  artistic  acrobat  standing  on  his  head  for  the 
public  penny,  but  that  it  turned  to  a  man,  who,  whatever  else 
he  was,  was  sincere  in  his  love  and  appreciation  of  Art. 

This  new  fashion  in  Art  is  comprehensive.     It  presides  over 
more  ground  than  the  whole  nine  muses,  and  embraces  with  a 
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tenderness  whose  equality  is  truly  touching,  Old  English,  Early 
Italian,  Japanese,  and  even  dispised  nineteenth  century  Art. 
It  promised  us  a  higher  culture  through  its  pictures,  its  Litera- 
ture, its  parlor  lectures,  and  its  classes  in  every  branch  of  Art. 
Though  its  fruits  have  been  many  fand  in  some  respects  ex- 
cellent, we  cannot  obey  the  scriptural  injunction  to  judge  it 
thereby ;  for  the  world  seems,  after  all,  no  more  cultivated, 
and  we  are  driven  to  doubt,  not  its  good  intentions,  but  its 
ability  to  attain  the  standard  it  has  itself  established. 

We  now  fall  back  upon  the  moral  standard  which  we  have 
asserted  our'ri^i^ht  to  use,  and  apply  it  to  the  creations  of  Swin- 
burne and  Rossetti,  and  judge  their  poetry  by  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  their  paintings  and  bric-a-brac  by  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.  We  find  no  great  abuses  against  Vhich 
to  start  a  crusade,  but  many  small  ones  against  which  to  guard, 
—so  many  that  we  are  ready  to  cry  with  Solomon  "  Take 
us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  for  they  spoil  our  vines." 

One  of  the  first  dangers  of  modern  art-culture  arises  from 
its  morbidness.     Each  particular  poet  and  painter  seems  to  feel 
upon  his  head  the  sins  of  the  whole  race,  and  thereupon  breaks 
forth  in  a  wail  of  utter  woe.     It  seems  that  the  art  of  attain- 
ing sublime  heights  has  been    lost,  and    only  in  the  most  pro- 
found depths  can   modern  inspiration    be    found.     Penance, 
though  profitable  as  a  spiritual  exercise,  is  not  a  healthful  kind 
of  artistic  recreation,  and  though  a  constant  reproduction  of 
life's  bright  side  becomes  unimpressive,  still  its  atmosphere  is 
not  so  stifling  as  this  settled  melancholy.     The  best  works  of 
the  old  poets  were  full  of  ringing  melody,  and  their  darkest 
pictures  showed  somewhere  a  ray  of  cheerful  light.     Dante,  it 
is  true,  gave  us  Inferno^  but  afterwards  described  Paradise  in 
the  brightest  colors.     Milton  pictured  the  greatest  tradegy  the 
world  has  ever  seen  without  crowding  into  it  as  much  melan- 
choly and  despair  as  Swinburne  put  into  "  A  Watch  in  the 
Night."     If,  with   every  degree  of  culture   we  attain,  there 
comes  a  feeling  of  anger  against  the  last,  this  is  no  culture 
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at  all  but  only  a  superficial  Art  craze.    We  long  for  a  feast- 
day  amid  so  much  artistic  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

Then  there  is  the  old,  and  very  common  danger  of  too  mac?! 
of  a  good  thing.    There  is  no  half-way  worship  of  this  artistic 
Juggernaut.  It  requires  a  neck-or-nothing  obedience,  vvbicb  i^^* 
cannot  give  except  at  the  expense  of  something  else.     It  t^  »  ^^ 
not  share  a  heart  or  a  house,  but  is  the  'little  leaven  whic^^ 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump.'    I  have  seen  one  brass  fire-plai.^^^^ 
extend  its  influence  until  every  room  in  the  house  looked  lil^^^ 
a  bric-a-brac  bazar,  or  a  new  edition  of  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

The  fact  that  a  thing  is  artistic  is  not  an  all-sufficient  reco 
mendation.    When  we  place  a  picture  on  our  walls  or  a  po^ 
on  our  shelves  because  a  touch  of  genius  or  a  flowing  rhytta 
makear  it]attractive,  when,  if  stripped  of  these,  we  would  harA 
think  it  worthy  of  our  ash  barrel,  we  have  practically  deni 
the  existence  of  any  moral  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  a**^^ 
may  break  the  whole  Ten  Commandments  if  we  do  it  art> 
tically. 

During  the  past  few  years  Art  culture  has  been  applied 
several  novel  uses  and  has  suffered  the  usual  punishment  jf^-^>^ 
keeping  bad  company.    American  would-be  aristocracy  fou^K3<i 

that  money  alone  was  a  poor  foundation,  so  began  to  use  A ^^ 

as  an  assistance  in  climbing  the  social  ladder.    Like  charity,         ^^ 
has  covered  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  the  occasions  are  not  f«i-^^^ 


where  a  very  little  artistic  love  has  done   duty  for   a   va — ^*^ 


amount  of  learning  and  cultivation.     It  is  easier  than  to 
learned,  pleasanter  than  to  be  eccentric,  and  less  tedious  "*" — ^2=^^ 


to  be  literary,  while  it  is  quite  as  good  a  ticket  to  social  di:^  ^^ 
tinction  as  either  of  them  :  hence  its  popularity. 

To  another  class,  this  invasion  of  the  realm  of  Art  was 
God-send.    The  fast  young  woman  was  tired  of  horses,  a] 

Ulsters  were  not  becoming,  after  all.    So  she  took  down  tl ^ 

ribbon-tied  cigarettes  from  her   mirror-frame,  and  replaoc^^^^ 
them  by   the  more  ornamental  but  less  suggestive 
feather,  and  laying  aside  her  rattan  and  riding-whip,  she  ii 
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tested  in  a  palette,  a  paint  box,  and  a  set  of  Raskin  which  she 
^ever  read.  Her  French  novel  gives  place  to  the  poetry  of  the 
^^ew  school,  and  her  crowning  glory  appears  in  an  "  English 
'^ang"  and  a  "Langtry  knot,"  and  in  the  fullness  of  her  heart, 
sbe declares  that  Art  culture  is  quite  as  good  an  amusement  as 
her  former  ones,  and  vastly  more  safe  and  becoming. 

Finally,  there  is  a  very  prosaic  and  unartistic  sin  arising 
f  ix>in  all  the  "  harmonious  half-tones  "  of  subdued  color  in  par- 
lor decoration,  from  this  melodious,  but  incomprehensible 
poetry,  and  from  the  rather  hazy  "impressions"  of  many 
t^CMlern  artists,  namely  that  they  are  respodsible  for  as  many 
lies  as  any  trout  brook  in  Maine.  Few  people  understand, 
v^uch  less  appreciate ;  but  all  this  has  to  be  admired,  so  they 
learn  a  list  of  adjectives  which  are  safely  unmeaning,  and  start 
out  as  amateur  critics.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Art 
they  admire  so  promiscuously  is  condemned  as  superficial  when 
it  is  praised  by  such  admirers,  and  for  so  ignoble  a  purpose. 

Modem  Art  will  continue  to  be  called  superficial,  and  will 
be  not  altogether  undeserving  the  name,  while  its  adherents 
admit  but  two  artistic  principles — the  loaves  and  the  fishes.  It 
^w-ill  find  fewer  followers,  but  more  sincere  ones  who  will  seek 
it  for  its  own  sake  when  it  ceases  the  vain  attempt  to  be  popu- 
lar. Its  moral  dangers  will  be  removed  with  its  unworthy 
^lisciples,  and  the  artistic  millennium  will  have  dawned  when 
it  claims  no  longer  to  be  law  and  end  unto  itself,  but  owns  its 
oonnection  with  morality  to  be  vital  and  binding. 

C.  G.  L.,  '86. 


♦•» 


THE  STORY  OF  MARIA  de  CASTRO. 


A  tiny,  dark,  foreign-looking  little  creature,  with  sparkling, 

^^oal-black  eyes,  and  a  mass  of  waving  black  hair,  falling  un- 

^t^ded  almost  to  her  knees, — that  was  the  way  Maria  looked 

^Ue  first  time  I  saw  her,  as  I  came  into  school  one  morning, 
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after  an  absence  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Such  a  forlorn  little 
object  as  she  was,  sitting  alone  on  one  of  the  despised  front 
benches ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  coarse  texture,  and  clumsy 
make  of  her  exceedingly  well-worn  woolen  dress,  there  was  an 
air  of  delicacy  and  refinement  about  her  that  no  one  could  fail 
to  notice. 

"  Who  is  that  funny  little  yellow  girl,  with  the  lovely  hair  ? " 
I  immediately  inquired  of  my  circle  of  intimate  friends. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  said  they,  "  Why  that's  Mary  Lindsay, 
the  little  Brazilian." 

"  Who  is  she,  and  where  did  she  come  from? "  I  questioned. 
"  Seems  to  me  Lindsay  is  a  curious  name  for  a  Brazilian." 

Each  one  volunteered  to  give  all  the  information  she  pos- 
sessed, so  in  a  few  minutes  I  learned  all  that  they  could  tell 
me  about  the  Lindsay  family.  They  had  arrived,  about  two 
weeks  before,  from  nobody  knew  where;  and  had  settled 
down  in  a  miserable  little  house  on  the  edge  of  the  town, 
which  had,  for  some  time,  been  considered  unfit  for  occupation. 
The  most  of  the  information  concerning  them  had  come 
through  a  maiden  lady  who  lived  next  door,  and  to  whom  the 
advent  of  the  new-comers,  who  were  not  only  strangers  but 
foreigners  as  well,  had  been  a  God-send  in  the  way  of  gossip. 
Mr.  Lindsay  was  a  Scotchman,  a  poor,  lazy,  good-for-nothing 
loafer;  while  Mrs.  Lindsay  was  a  Brazilian,  and  said  to  be  a 
very  charming  person,  at  least,  in  looks ;  for,  as  she  did  not 
speak  English,  no  one  had  been  able  to  converse  with  her. 
There  was  a  little  boy,  Ralph,  who  was  just  his  father  in  minia- 
ture,— light  hair,  freckles,  gray  eyes,  and  all ;  and,  last  but  not 
least,  there  was  Mary,  who  was  said  not  to  be  their  daughter, 
but  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Lindsay.  Why  she  had  left  Brazil  no  one 
knew.  Some  said  she  was  an  orphan  whom  they  had  adopted  ; 
others,  that  she  had  come  as  a  companion  for  her  aunt,  who 
did  not  like  to  go  so  far  from  home  and  friends  without  any 
one  of  her  own  people  for  company.  At  all  events,  nobody 
cared  much  who  she  was,  and  the  advent  of  the  Lindsays  was 
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soon  forgotten  by  every  one  except  us  school  children,  who, 
for  weeks,  never  tired  of  getting  Mary  to  tell  us  about  Brazil, 
hearing  her  "  talk  Spanish,"  and  admiring  her  beautiful  long 
hair.  Occasionally  reports  were  circulated  that  Mr.  Lindsay  was 
very  unkind  to  his  wife ;  that  he  did  not  give  her  enough  to 
wear ;  and  that  she  suffered  terribly  in  our  cold  climate.  Then 
the  benevolent  ladies  of  the  place  would  shake  their  heads ; 
expatiate  on  the  sad  fortune  of  a  lady,  seemingly  so  refined  and 
cultivated,  and  bound  to  such  an  idle  scamp  as  her  husband ; 
then  they    would  make  up    a    box    of  warm    clothing  for 
the  Lindsay  family,  and  finally  the  latter  would  again  sink 
back  into  oblivion.     In  time  Mary,  too,  got  to  be  an  old  story 
among  us  young  people.    We  knew  as  much  as  she  did  about 
Brazil,  and  were  tired  of  Spanish ;  so  our  little  Scheherezade 
had  to  lay  aside  that  pleasant  character,  and  lapse  into  insig- 
nificance. 

So  three  or  four  years  went  by,  and  the  arrival  in  New 
York  of  no  less  a  person  than  his  royal  highness,  Dom  Pedro, 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  brought  Mary  before  our  minds  once  more. 
The  startling  announcement  was  made  that,  alone  and  unaided, 
she  was  going  to  New  York  to  visit  the  Empress,  and,  oh, 
most  delightful  fact  of  all  to  the  romantic  mind  !  the  necessary 
funds  were  to  be  procured  by  nothing  less  than  the  sacrifice  of 
thatprideof  her  heart,  her  hair!  Yes;  it  was  true,  poor  Mary 
appeared  at  school  one  morning  quite  "  shaven  and  shorn."  The 
b^utiful  luxuriant  tresses,  had,  by  the  inexorable  hand  of  cir- 
cumstance, been  converted  into  a  handful  of  dirty  greenbacks. 
She  was  not  really  half  so  pretty  as  before,  yet  in  our  eyes  the 
cropped  head  possessed  a  charm  greater  even  than  in  the  first 
days  of  our  admiration,  for  it  was  the  head  of  a  heroine.  For 
^he  few  days  that  elapsed  before  her  departure  Mary  was  ca- 
''^ssed,  made  much  of,  in  fact  fairly  feted,  and  when  it  was 
learned  that  she  was  going  to  beg  the  Empress  to  let  her  re- 
tarn  to  Brazil  in  her  suite,  our  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds. 
At  length  she  departed,  and  we  were  anxiously  expecting  to 
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hear  that  she  had  been  made  first  maid  of  honor,  or  chief  ladj^i 
in  waiting,  when  one  morning,  about  a  week  after  she  lef 
home,  Mary  appeared  in  school,  looking,  and  acting  quite 
usual.  Of  course  we  instantly  fell  upon  her,  and  besieged  herr^ 
with  questions,  and  we  soon  learned  all  she  had  to  tell.  8h 
had  experienced  no  trouble  either  in  getting  to  New  York, 
in  obtaining  an  audience  with  her  majesty.  Her  aunt,  she -^ 
said,  had  told  her  just  what  she  must  do,  and  how  she  must  « 
act  (here  we  exchanged  whispers  aside  to  the  eflfect  that  we  ^ 
had  always  known  her  family  was  of  high  rank),  and  so  every- 
thing had  been  perfectly  easy  for  her. 

The  Empress  had  been  very  kind,  and  had  let  her  stay  with 
her  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  When  we  asked  the  reason  of 
her  coming  back,  and  why  she  did  not  go  home  to  Brazil  with 
the  Empress,  she  told  us  that  the  generous  sovereign  had 
given  her  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  advice  to  stay  where  she 
was  and  get  an  education,  so  that  possibly  she  might  some 
time  go  back  to  Brazil  as  a  teacher.  Our  faith  in  royalty  was 
shaken.  We  resolved,  of  a  truth,  never  again  to  put  our  trust 
in  princes. 

The  excitement  incident  to  Mary's  return  soon  died  down, 
and  again  the  Lindsay  family  lapsed  into  oblivion.  This  time 
it  took  nothing  less  than  death  himself  to  bring  them  before 
the  notice  of  their  fellow-townsmen.  The  villagers  woke  up 
one  morning  to  the  announcement  that  Mrs.  Lindsay  had  died 
the  night  before,  and  that  just  before  her  death  she  had  con- 
fided her  whole  history  to  a  kind  lady  who  took  care  of  her. 
The  poor  creature  had  been  struggling  against  the  climate  for 
years,  and  now  quick  consumption  had  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
test. 

People  remembered,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  the  Lindsay 
family  had  been  sadly  neglected ;  nothing  had  been  done  for 
them  for  months;  and  the  general  regret  was  not  lessened, 
when  this  sad  story  of  an  unhappy  life  became  known.  It 
seemeJ  that  Mrs.  Lindsay's  father  had  been  a  wealthy   Brazil- 
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ian  gentleman  who  lived  on  the  island  of  St.  Catherine's. 
Here  she  had  passed  her  life  happily  among  the  flowers  and 
orange  groves,  without  a  thought  or  care  to  trouble  her,  until, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  was  married  to  a  middle-aged  Bra- 
zilian gentleman  of  high  rank.  He  bad  lived  only  about  four 
years,  leaving  her  at  eighteen,  a  widow,  with  one  little  girl. 

Now,  among  his  other  possessions,  her  father  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  large  exporting  house,  where  he  employed,  as  in- 
terpreter a  young  Scotchman  named  Lindsay.  This  same 
Lindsay,  though  seemingly  a  faithful,  honest  fellow,  was,  in 
reality,  an  adventurer  of  the  deepest  dye.  For  several  years 
he  had  been  knocking  about  the  world,  sometimes  as  a  sailor 
before  the  mast,  sometimes  living,  nobody  knows  how,  first  in 
one  country,  then  in  another,  till  by  a  stroke  of  fortune  he 
got  into  this  excellent  situation.  But  settled  employment  of 
any  kind  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  was  already  making 
plans  for  departure,  when  in  the  ware-house,  one  day,  he  ac- 
cidentally met  the  widowed  daughter  of  his  employer.  His 
vagrant  fancy  was  captivated  by  Isabelle's  pretty  face,  and 
then  the  idea  came  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  fine  stroke  of 
policy  to  marry  this  girl,  enter  into  partnership  with  her 
father,  and,  in  short,  settle  himself  comfortably  for  life.  What- 
ever he  resolved  to  do  he  generally  accomplished,  and,  in  this 
case,  the  diflSculty  of  the  scheme  only  made  it  the  more  fasci- 
nating. He  first  set  himself  to  gain  the  particular  notice  and 
approbation  of  her  father.  He  readily  accomplished  this ; 
and  the  old  gentleman,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  the  deceit 
which  was  being  practised  upon  him,  was  very  ready  to  extend 
a  friendly  hand  to  the  young  foreigner  who  was  so  accommo- 
dating and  obliging,  and  took  such  an  interest  in  his  work. 
Before  long  Lindsay  had  manoeuvred  so  successfully  that  he 
b^n  to  receive  mvitations  to  his  employer's  house;  and  as 
soon  as  he  bad  gained  that  privilege,  all  was  easy  for  him. 
Being  a  young  man,  and  good  looking,  with  a  dash  of  adven- 
ture about  him,  he  found  little  trouble  in  captivating  the  hith- 
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erto  untouched  heart  of  Isabelle ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  she 
would  have  been  ready  to  go  with  him  anywhere.  He  told  her 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  ScK)tch  nobleman,  and  bad 
left  home  to  seek  his  fortune,  because  he  would  not  marry  the 
lady  whom  his  father  had  chosen  for  him.  He  easily  succeed- 
ed in  imposing  upon  the  innocent  girl,  who  had  no  thought  of 
wrong  ;  but  with  her  father  the  task  was  harder.  To  make  a 
friend  of  the  young  foreigner  was  one  thing,  to  make  him  a 
son-in-law,  quite  another.  However,  at  length,  Don  Carols 
yielded  against  his  better  judgment,  and  gave  his  consent  to 
their  union,  prompted  thereto  by  Isabelle's  declaration  that, 
with  it  or  without  it,  she  should  marry  anyway  So  they  had 
a  fine  wedding,  and  Isabelle  received  an  abundance  of  money 
and  jewels  and  beautiful  dresses ;  and  for  a  few  months  they 
lived  like  the  happy  pair  in  a  fairy  tale.  Then  the  Bohemian 
nature  of  the  redoubtable  Lindsay  began  to  assert  itself,  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  stay  in  Brazil  no  longer.  His  first 
idea  was  to  go  quietly  away  taking  all  the  funds  he  could  get, 
and  saying  nothing  to  anybody,  for  he  knew  that  Isabelle-s 
father  would  never  consent  to  her  leaving  their  country.  But 
he  still  had  a  lingering  fondness  for  Isabelle ;  he  did  not  exactly 
like  to  leave  her  forever,  so  he  told  her  that  he  had  received  a 
telegram  informing  him  of  the  severe  illness  of  his  father  in 
Scotland,  and  that  he  must  leave  at  once  ;  must,  indeed,  take 
the  steamer  that  left  in  two  hours'  time.  If  she  wanted  to 
accompany  him,  she  must  pack  up  her  jewels  and  silver,  and 
any  other  valuables  she  possessed,  and  get  ready  instantly.  As 
for  her  little  girl,  little  Maria  de  Castro,  she  would  better  stay 
with  her  grandfather  until  they  came  back.  But  to  this  Isa- 
belle would  not  consent.  She  would  never  part  with  Maria; 
so  finally  he  agreed  to  let  her  go,  on  the  one  condition  that 
Isabelle  should  never  let  it  be  known  that  Maria  was  her  child, 
and  that  she  should  never  be  called  by  her  own  rightful  name 
of  de  Castro.  What  his  object  was  in  making  this  stipulation, 
Isabelle  did  not  know  then,  nor  did  she  ever  find  out.  Wheth- 
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er  he  had  some   plan  by  which  he  expected  to  extort  money 
from  Maria's  relatives  for  his  own  use,  or  what  his  idea  was, 
will  always  remain  a  mystery.     At  any  rate,  Isabelle  consent- 
ed, only  too  glad  to  take  her  child  at  any  cost,  and  so,  without 
saying  farewell  to  father  or  friends,  with  scarcely  time  to  dress 
herself  properly,  she  gathered  her  belongings  together  and 
they  started.     And  from  that  time,  what  they  suflFered !     The 
poor  dying  woman  could  only  tell  how  they  went  from  place  to 
place,  without  ever  staying  long  anywhere  ;  how  it  was  not  un- 
til after  Mr.  Lindsay  had  spent  all  her  money,  and  sold  every 
valuable  she  possessed,  even  to  the  shawl  she  wore,  that  she 
learned  all  his  treachery.     Even  then  he  would  not  allow  her 
to  return  to  her  friends,  or  to  communicate  with  them  in  any 
way.     For  a  time  they  had  lived  in  London,  where  Mr.  Lind- 
say had  managed  to  procure  some  employment  in  a  miserable 
from-hand-to-mouth  sort  of  way.     And  the  poor  lady's  powers 
of  description  failed  her,  when  she  tried  to  tell  how  she  had 
suflFered    in    the  cold  and   fog  and   rain ;  and   how   she   had 
longed  with  a  heart-sick  despair  for  her  own  bright,  sunny, 
beautiful  St.  Catherine's.     Finally  they  had  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,   and,  after   living  in  various   towns   between 
Maine  and  California,  had    settled  down    in  Hartland.     But 
Maria  !  it  was  the  thought  of  her  that  troubled  the  dying  wo- 
man's last  moments  !     What  would  become  of  her  when  her 
mother  was  dead ?     She  could  not  continue  to  liv^e   with  Mr. 
Lindsay  who  had  always  hated  her,  "and  then,"  said  poor  Isa- 
belle, "she  is  not  where  she  belongs.     A  de  Castro  living  like 
this ! "  and    she  glanced   around   the   dismal,   half-furnished 
room.     Her  only  hope  was  that  some  of  Maria's  relatives  in 
Brazil  might  still  be  living,  and  that  she  could  go  home  to 
them.     "Even  if  they  could  not  have  forgiven  me  for  going 
away  as  I  did,  surely  they  will  not  visit  my  wrong-doing  on 
my  innocent  child,"  she  said.     And  so  she  died,  praying  with 
her    last    breath   that   they    would    write  I  write!  write!  to 
Brazil. 
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Of  course,  in  a  benevolent  community  like  ours,  there  was  | 
no  trouble  in  finding  plenty  of  friends  for  Maria  de  Castro, 
(for  we  at  once  threw  aside  the  old  Mary  Lindsay  with  con- 
tempt) and  so  she  went  to  live  with  a  kind  old  lady  who  of- 
fered her  a  home  until  she  should  hear  from  her  friends. 
Maria  felt  some  sorrow  at  leaving  her  little  half-brother, 
Kalph,  but  then,  she  said,  his  father  had  always  been  as  kind 
to  him,  as  he  was  unkind  to  her,  so  that  she  was  not  afraid  of 
his  being  ill-treated ;  and  as  they  would,  at  least  for  a  time,  con- 
tinue to  live  where  they  had,  she  w  )uld  still  be  able  to  see  him. 
Maria  and  her  friend  now  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  all  the 
places  where  Mrs.  Lindsay  had  said  she  had  relatives  living, 
but  all  to  no  avail ;  they  heard  nothing  in  reply.  There  was 
the  possibility,  since  it  was  so  long  since  Isabelle  left  home, 
that  her  friends  might  have  moved  to  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  so  they  wrote  more  letters  to  be  forwarded,  they  ad- 
vertised, they  did  everything  they  could,  a.)d  then  prepared  to 
wait  patiently.  So  many  months  passed  away,  and  Maria  had 
about  given  up  the  hope  of  ever  learning  anything  of  her  dis- 
tant kindred  ;  yet  she  had  so  endeared  herself  to  Mrs.  Cady, 
her  kind  protectress,  by  her  sweet  temper  and  charming,  con- 
fiding little  ways,  that  that  good  lady  would  have  been  more 
sorry  than  glad  for  her  own  sake  to  have  received  a  letter. 
Imagine  then  her  surprise  when  she  awoke  one  morning  to 
find  Maria  gone,  absolutely  gone.  Gone  with  her  trunk,  her 
clothes,  her  books,  everything  that  she  possessed,  and  not  a 
word  to  tell  why  or  wherefore.  At  first  many  people  thought 
of  foul  play ,  but  it  was  absurd  to  think  that  she  could  have 
been  carried  oflF,  and  all  her  things  with  her,  without  her  own 
consent  and  connivance.  Her  friends  searched  everywhere, 
they  telegraphed  in  every  direction  ;  finally  they  put  detec- 
tives on  the  track,  and  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  that 
Maria,  in  company  with  a  young  Brazilian  gentleman,  had 
taken  passage  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Rio.  That  was  all.  Why 
she  should  have  chosen  to  steal  away  in  the  night  as  she  did, 
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was  a  mystery.    No  one  had  sufficient  claim  upon  her  to  have 
prevented  her  ^oing  when  and  where  she  pleased,  without  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  do  it  clandestinely.     As  to  her  companion, 
it  was  found  that  he  was  some  one  with   whom  she  had  be- 
come acquainted  in  New  York,  on  her  memorable  visit  to  the 
Empress,  and  with  whom  she  had  been  secretly  correspond- 
ing* ever  since.     The  good  Mrs.  Cady  was  distressed  to  dis- 
cover, after  her  departure,  that  certain    valuable  laces    and 
trinkets  of  her  own  were  missing  also.     She  found  to  her  in- 
tense surprise  that  the  artless  little  Maria  had  carried  on  a 
system  of  deceit  ever  since  she  had  been  in  the  house.     One 
after  another,  matters  kept  coming  to  light  in  which  the  kind 
soul  had  been  made  a  victim  of  the  most  heartless  imposition. 
"  Well,"  said  that  lady,  "  there  was  Spanish  blood  in  her  veins, 
and  whoever  heard  of  a  Spaniard  who  was  not  treacherous? 
I  do  not  know  now  whether  to  believe  one  word  her  mother 
said.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  George  Lindsay  has 
been  maligned." 

So  time  passed  on,  and  Maria's  name  was  all  but  forgotten, 
when  one  day  there  arrived  an  important  looking  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  her  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Cady,  and  postmarked  from 
a  small  inland  town  in  Brazil.  Mrs.  Cady  opened  it,  saw  that 
the  signature  bore  the  name  of  Maria's  uncle,  her  father's 
brother,  with  a  ponderous  title  attached ;  saw  that  it  con- 
tained one  of  those  significant  looking  documents  which  may 
represent  a  good  deal  of  money  ;  and  saw  that  it  was  written 
in  English.  She  thought  she  would  read  it,  then  she  thought 
she  would'nt,  again  she  hesitated,  and  then  she  handed  the  let- 
ter over  to  Ralph  Lindsay  unread.  What  the  contents  were 
neither  he  nor  his  father  ever  revealed,  and  as  they  shortly 
after  left  town,  that  was  the  last  that  was  ever  heard  of  poor, 
pretty,  treacherous  little  Maria  de  Castro. 

L.  Jl  .,   83. 


^t  ^tmpovihns  tt  |lljoriIms« 


O ,  March  11,  1874. 

My  Dear  Friend  : 

You  say  I  have  never  given  you  a  description  of  our  new 
home,  although  we  have  lived  here  more  than  a  year ;  and  per- 
haps it  will  interest  you,  for  I  remember  that  many  things,  at 
first,  seemed  strange  to  me,  and  its  peculiar  features  and  life 
were  like  a  piece  of  a  new  world. 

The  town  is  large,  in  parts  very  well  built,  but  covering  a 
great  extent  of  territory;  as  most  western  towns  do.  There  is 
no  regularity  m  its  plan,  which  abounds  in  what  the  natives 
called  "  flat-iron  corners  ; "  these  prove  a  source  of  almost  end- 
less confusion  to  me  ;  the  deviation  of  a  foot  or  two  on  the 
sidewalks,  at  a  central  point,  being  liable  to  land  one  down  all 
manner  of  wrong  streets  ;  and  the  sight  of  five  or  more  streets 
joining  forces  and  issuing  as  two,  being  somewhat  novel  to 
me. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  place  does  not  make  itself  ap- 
parent until  the  "  logs  come  down."  As  you  are  not  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business,  that  may  not  convey  any  very  definite 
idea  to  your  mind.  But  the  phrase,  in  its  first  meaning,  is  to  be 
taken  literally.  O .,  as  you  probably  know,  is  a  lumber- 
town,  and  its  chief  business  is  the  converting  of  pine  logs  into 
merchantable  lumber.     In  the  pine  forests  farther  north,  the 

es  are  felled  during  the  winter,  drawn  over  the  snow  by  oxen 
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to  a  frozen  stream,  and  there  left.  Each  log  bears  its  owners 
^^mark ;''  some  characteristic  cut  of  an  ax  through  its  bark  that 
serves  as  sign  manual  (and  often  times  the  only  one  he  can  give), 
of  its  proprietor.  When  Spring  comes,  and  the  ice  melts,  these 
logs  are  carried  down  stream  by  the  swOilen  current.  At  a 
chosen  place,  usually  v^here  several  tributaries  join  the  main 
stream,  a  "  boom  "  is  formed.  The  stream  is  bridged  across, 
and  all  logs  detained  by  that  barrier,  are  sorted  and  made  into 
rafts,  by  the  very  simple  expedient  of  fastening  together  four 
of  the  longest  ones  in  such  a  manner  that  they  form  the  sides 
of  a  hollow  square  within  wh'ch  others  are  imprisoned.  When 
each  man  has  picked  out  and  "  rafted  "  his  particular  logs,  the 
barriers  are  removed  and  the  rafts  continue  their  journey  down 
stream.  This  is  the  event  referred  to  in  the  saying,  and  as  the 
logs  are  generally  sold  as  soon  as  they  reach  civilization,  the 
phrase  comes  to  be  synonymous  for  "good  times "  and  full 
pockets.  Then  the  new  dresses  are  bought,  summer  trips  plan- 
ned, and  the  gala  days  begin.  Then,  too,  the  town  receives  a 
considerable  increase  in  population  from  the  returned  "  lumber 
men."  These  are  of  various  classes,  but  all  agree  in  being 
unlike  any  other  people.  There  are  the  choppers  and  similar 
laborers ;  strong,  brawny  men,  whose  faces  have  known  no 
razor  since  their  disappearance  in  the  fall ;  whose  feet  are  clad 
in  large,  high,  heelless  boots,  made  of  sheepskin,  with  the 
wool  in  the  inside,  and  forming  a  curly  fringe  around  the  top 
a^nd  up  the  seam ;  unaccustomed  to  the  shelter  of  a  town,  and 
to  the  warm  sides  of  a  street,  they  often  throw  oflF  all  over- 
^rarments,  always  dispense  with  such  superfluities  as  collars, 
supplying  their  places  by  gay  handkerchiefs  tied  around  their 
throats,  and  not  infrequently  adding,  by  way  of  adornment, 
bright  colored  scarfs  about  their  waists.  They  gaze  upon 
everyone  as  a  long-lost  and  but  recently-found  friend ;  being 
sublimely  unconscious  that  their  gaze  may  be  an  annoyance. 
Uor  is  it  such  to  the  habitues  of  the  town  ;  long  custom  having 
rendered  them  indifferent.     What  becomes  of  these  men  during 
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the  warm  weather  has  always  been  somewhat  of  a  mystery  to 
me ;  for  after  a  few  weeks  they  disappear  from  view,  and  the 
town,  having  emptied  their  full  pockets,  relapses  into  its 
ordinary  condition. 

The  town  has  another  peculiarity  which  altogether  eludes 
the  glance  of  the  new  comer.    It  has  no  foundation,  that  is, 
none  to  speak  of :  as  it  does  not  fall  in,  it  probably  rests  upon 
something,  but  very  little  earth  is  to  be  found,  and  that  little 
is  imported.     Once  seized  by  the  desire  for  out  door  improve- 
ment, that  annual  attendant  upon  Spring  weather,  I  grasped 
a  rake  and  began  my  labors  by  an  attempt  to  clean  up  the 
space  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  road,  which  was  utterly 
destitute  of  grass  and  covered  with  chips.    The  children  of  the 
neighborhood  gathered  to  witness  the  unusual  performance 
and  I  plied  my  rake  with  a  lofty  disdain  of  my  neighbors'  un- 
kept  premises  and  a  desire  to  impress  upon  the  younger  gene^ 
ation  the  ''  godliness  of  cleanliness."  My  task  seemed  likely  to 
prove  a  longer  one  than  I  had  expected,  for  each  movement  of 
the  rake  discovered  fresh  chips  beneath,  and  I  was  beginning 
to  repent  me  of  my  undertaking,  when  one  small  boy  of  the 
opposite  row  piped  out, "  Say,  Miss,  what  'yer  doin'  ? "  "Clean- 
ing up,"  in  a  tone  calculated   to  repress  further  comment: 
"  Say,  Miss,  yer  better  not  do  much  o'  that,  fur  if  yer  do  yer'll 
come  to  water ! "  and  then  the  party  disappeared  in  a  wild 
game  of  leap-frog,  howling  at  my  discomfiture.    It  was  all  too 

true.     O .  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion  :  nothing  but  a  swamp 

filled  up  with  sawdust,  "slabs"  and  refuse  lumber  generally. 
The  aspiring  citizen  buys  a  piece  of  the  original  swamp,  props 
his  house  up  on  pike  staffs,  fills  in  with  sawdust  to  the  proper 
height,  having  due  regard  to  "  settling,"  puts  a  few  loads  of 
imported  earth  on  the  top,  sods  it  and  rejoices  in  his  '*  lawn," 
where  he  can  sit  beneath  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  (represented 
by  a  morning  glory  and  lilac  bush)  in  apparent  disregard  of 
the  unstable  nature  of  his  possessions.  Moreover  the  prime 
distinction  between  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  homes  and 
those  that  are  not  so,  is  this  point  of  filling  up. 
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I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  the  "  fire  days,'*  for  no  ac- 
count of  this  place  would  be  complete  without  that.  As  the 
mercury  falls  low  in  winter  so  does  it  rise  high  in  summer,  and 
the  united  efforts  of  the  fierce  sunbeams  and  strono:  wind  of 
this  open  and  unbroken  country,  render  this  town  as  dry  as 
tinder  ;  after  a  week  or  more  without  rain  "  fire  days  "  are  ex- 
pected ;  days  when  the  atmosphere  is  lurid,  when  the  wind  is 
like  the  breath  of  a  furnace,  when  the  grass  is  parched,  the 
trees,  with  their  dry  leares,  call  in  vain  for  water,  and  the 
very  sun  is  red  and  blood-thirsty.  Then  does  the  wisdom  of 
the  city  fathers  become  most  apparent ;  then  does  the  peculiar 

foundation  of  O ,  and  the  consideration  that  its  business 

men  feel  for  the  property  of  others  show  forth  most  clearly  ; 
for  all  the  saw  mills  are  built  in  a  row  to  the  windward  of  the 
town,  each  surrounded  by  its  "yard"  of  sawdust  and  tinder, 
all  are  driven  by  engines  run  at  high  pressure,  many  of  which 
are  without  "  spark  catchers."  The  wind  seizes  these  sparks, 
whirls  them  aloft,  bears  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the  yard 
where  they  started,  and  drops  them,  still  blazing,  on  a  neighbor's 
premises.  These  "sparks"  are  not  what  the  uninitiated  know 
by  that  name,  but  burning  brands  often  two  feet  long,  torn 
through  the  fire  and  up  the  smoke  stack  by  the  terrible  force 
of  the  draft.  A  blaze  thus  started  stops  only  when  there  is 
nothing  more  to  burn.  In  the  path  of  the  wind,  now  grown 
to  a  hurricane,  nothing  can  resist ;  iron  melts,  and  brick  and 
stone  crumble  to  powder.  Far 'away,  families  see  the  danger 
coming  and  flee,  with  such  valuables  as  their  frightened  and 
nervous  hands  can  grasp;  flee  for  their  lives,  and  well  they 
may,  for  the  fire  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind,  liable  to  turn 
and  surround  them  at  any  moment.  The  (jwund  burns,  carry- 
ing the  fire,  sometimes  beneath  the  thin  covering  of  earth  and 
grass  to  buildings  which  might  otherwise  escape,  and  will 
smoulder  for  months  after  the  more  rapid  combustion  above 
ground  has  ceased.  Custom  renders  all  things  bearable,  and 
the  "old  inhabitant"  lives  in  a  state  of  constant  pre|)aration ; 
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her  best  clothes  are  carefully  tied  in  sheets  ready  to  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window  at  any  moment;  her  carpets  are  but  slight 
ly  tacked  down  so  that  a  vigorous  pull  at  the  corner  will  raise 
a  whole  side,  her  silver  and  papers  are  always  at  hand,  and  she 
never  leaves  her  home  on  "  fire  days." 

Such  is  O .     Do  I  like  the  place  ?    Yes,  and  no :  many 

things  I  admire,  but  find  very  few  pleasant.  Its  social  cus- 
toms are  like  its  population, — mixed.  It  is  hospitable,  and 
thoroughly  united  from  one  end  to  the  other;  its  inhabitants 
are  devoted  to  it,  and  hurl  down  such  wrath  and  scorn  upon 
the  head  of  any  one  who  ventures  to  differ  from  them  that  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  part  of  wisdom  to  keep  silence  concerning  its 
purely  personal  "  institutions,"  and  bring  both  letter  and  de- 
scription to  a  close,  merely  wishing  that  you  might  visit  us 
and  see  for  yourself  some  of  its  characters  and  their  peculiari- 
ties. Yours  sincerely. 


No  "  good  words  "  to-night,  my  darlings 
Some  day,  God  may  give  me  speech, 

After  I  have  learned,  by  living, 
AU  a  woman's  life  can  teach. 

But — no  words  for  you,  my  darling  I 
Can  I  voice  those  sunset  skies  ? 

Can  I  sing  the  faint  rose  shadow 
Which  within  this  lily  lies  ? 

Every  flower  by  the  roadside 

Gives  its  message  straight  from  heaven. 
They  are  thoughts  I    I  may  not  even 

Word  the  wordless  to  me  given  ! 

Thus  I  said,  my  darling,  sadly. 

While  I  Valked  and  thought  of  you 

Out  among  the  flowers  and  locusts 
After  sunset,  in  the  dew. 
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And  I  found  no  words  of  music 

Soft  as  tired  1xh»s  humniinp;  tliere — 
Found  no  words  as  pearly,  dainty, 

As  the  pale  rose  balsams  fair. 

So  I  turned  from  flowers  and  twilight, 

To  the  homely  lamp-liglit's  ray. 
I  could  only  love  you — love  you 

Every  hour  of  every  day. 

IJut  I  found  one  woman  heartened 

By  my  arm  about  her  tin  own. 
I  can  love  you  by  not  letting 

Others  lonely  walk  alone  I 

I  can  love  you — speak  you,  darling, 

When  I,  murmuring  *'  Since  you  live" 
Speak  the  w^ord  or  make  the  offering 

Which  I  else  would  never  give. 

So,  my  love  will  cease  to  hurt  me 

With  the  speechlessness  which  burns, 
While  I'll  believe  each  deed  done  for  you 

To  your  heart  in  i)eace  returns. 


THE   WOMAN'S   MEDICAL  COLLEGE   OF   PENNSYL 

VAXIA. 


Dr.  Elizabeth  I51ack\vell,  the  first  woman  who  ever  received 
the  diploma  of  a  Medical  School,  began  the  study  of  medicine 
in  1845,  and  graduated  in  1S4S  from  a  college  then  existing  at 
(reneva,  N.  Y.  She  became  a  student  in  that  institution  under 
])rotest  and  after  fruitless  applications  elsewhere,  and  so  great 
was  the  prejudice  at  that  time  against  women  entering  the 
profession,  that,  as  soon  as  she  had  obtained  her  diploma,  the 
college  immediately  closed  its  doors  to  them.  This  prejudice 
and  opposition  did  not,  however,  deter  several  othei-  women, 
eminently  fitted  for  medical  work,  from  seeking  instruction, 
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and  they  succeeded  in  opening  the  doors  of  a  College  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  which,  in  due  time,  they  obtained  the 
coveted  diplomas.  So  many  and  so  great  were,  however,  the 
obstacles  placed  in  their  way  by  the  men,  who  up  to  that  time 
had  monopolized  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a  means  of  live- 
lihood, that  it  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  a 
school  expressly  for  women  ;  and,  accordingly,  March  U, 
1850,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  first  Woman's  Medical  College  in  the  world. 
The  school  was  opened  in  Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
with  a  full  corps  of  instructors,  selected  from  among  respecta- 
ble and  regular  practitioners  of  medicine.  From  that  day  for- 
ward, the  College  has  ever  endeavored  to  furnish  to  its  students 
first-class  instruction,  and  to  keep  up  with  the  advancing 
growth  of  Medical  Science. 

In  its  first  year  the  now  college  was  attended  by  forty  stu- 
dents, earnest  women,  who  worked  all   the    harder  because 
they  were  deprived  of  clinical  advantages  in  any  of  the  hospi- 
tals in  that  great  city,  which  is  so  full  of  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  which  was,  at  that  time,  the  one  renowned  centre  of 
medical  education.     Thus  shut  out  from  all  the  great  institu- 
tions, this  band  of  indomitable  women  obtained  their  expe- 
rience in  the  recognition  and  treatment  of  disease  as  best  they 
could,  in  the  lanes  and  by-ways  of  the  city,  and  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor,  since  their  college  was  then  too  poor  to  establish 
a  hospital  of  its  own.     The  first  class  graduated   in  1852,  an^ 
among  the  number  was  Dr.  Ann  Preston,  who,  ever  after,  \S^ 
her  death  in  1872,  gave  her  whole  strength  to  the  practice  o^ 
her  profession  and  the  advancement  of  the  medical  education 
of  women.    Through  her  efforts  money  had  been  pledged  t^J 
1861,    to  establish  a  Hospital,    wherein   clinical  instructi^^^ 
might  be  insured  to  the  students  of  the  infant  college  so  A&^^ 
to  her  heart;  and  which  might  furnish  a  place  where suflferin^ 
women  could  receive  attention  from  those  of  their  own  s^^- 
Although  the  college  had  then  been  in  existence  for  nearl/ 
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ten  years,  the  classes  had  met  in  an  old  seminary  on  Arch 
street,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,   but  when  the  Hospital 
was  opened,  certain  of  its  rooms  were  set  apart  for  their  use  as 
college  lecture-rooms,  etc.     Thither  they  moved  and  remained 
until  1875,  when  one  more  step  forward  was  taken,  and  a  new 
and   commodious  edifice  erected  on  the  adjoining  lot.     This, 
the  present  building  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, can  accommodate  250  students.     On  the  second  floor 
of  this  building  are  two  lecture  rooms,  each  with  rising  seats 
for  250  students.     On  the  same  floor,  communicating  with  the 
last  lecture-room  are  the  anatomical  and  pathological  museum, 
and    the    store    room  for  surgical  appliances.     An   elevator 
runs  between  it  and  the  commodious,  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated dissecting  room   on   the    third   floor.     This    lecture- 
room    is    especially    fitted    for    the    lectures    on    anatomy, 
surgery,  practice,    obstetrics,    and  diseases  of   women.     The 
west   lecture-room   is    in  communication   with   the  chemical 
and  physiological  laboratories  on  the  same  floor,  and,  by  an 
elevator,   with   the   pharmaceutical   laboratory    on    the  first 
floor.     It    is    admirably    fitted  for  chemistry,  materia  med- 
ica,  and  physiology.     The  lecture  schedule  is  so  arranged  that 
as  far  as  possible,  neither  lecture-room  is  used  two  hours  in 
succession,  thus  allowing  ample  time  for  change  of  air,  and 
any  necessary  preparation  for  the  coming  lecture.     On  the 
first  floor  is  a  long  cloak  room,  with  locked  closets,  foi'  the 
use  of  the  students.     There  are  also  other  rooms,  used  as  re- 
ception room,  reading  room,  faculty  room,  etc.,  which  can  all 
be  thrown  into  one  during  social  gathermgs  at  the  college. 
The  whole  buildinn:  is  well-liichted  and  cheery.     The  students 
do  not  reside  in  the  buildmg,  but  find  board  m  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  come  there  for  instruction  alone.      The  ''  Woman's 
Hospital,"  in  the  same  block,  is  very  convenient  for  those  who 
have  a  spare  hour  to  work  in  its  drug  room,  or  to  observe  dis- 
eases and  learn  how  to  treat  them  in   the  large  daily  clinics. 
There  are  special  wards  in  the  hospital  for  medical,  surgical, 
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and  obstetrtcat  cases,  and  bedside  instruction  is  given  at  appro- 
priate times.  About  two  years  ago  a  fine  new  Maternity  was 
erected  for  the  obstetrical  cases.  On  its  third  floor  is  also  a 
ward  for  diseases  of  children.  A  new  Clinic  Hall  adjoining 
the  old  Hospital  has  just  been  completed,  which  has  an  am- 
phitheatre and  raised  seats,  for  the  delivery  of  clinical  lectures 
and  the  performance  of  surgical  operations  in  the  presence  of 
the  students.  Surrounding  the  amphitheatre  are  various 
small  rooms  for  treatment  of  eye  diseases,  etc.  In  one  or 
more  of  these.  Clinics  are  held  every  day.  The  other  clinical 
;uivantages  now  open  to  students  in  Philadelphia  are  also  ex- 
cellent. "  Pennsylvania  Hospital,"  "Blockley  Almshouse,'' 
the  "  Orthopoedic  Hospital,"  "  Will's  Eye  Hospital,"  the  daily 
clinics  at  the  "  Eye  and  Ear  Dispensary,"  13th  and  Chestnut, 
the  "  Dispensary  and  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases,"  Locust  be- 
low 10th,  and  a  number  of  other  places  give  them  a  hearty 
welcome.  They  can  also  obtain  very  good  instruction  on  the 
specialties  of  every  branch,  from  those  who  make  it  a  business 
to  give  private  lessons  in  that  way.  In  fact,  the  amount  of 
clinical  and  other  instruction  they  can  obtain  is  only  limited 
by  the  time  they  have  to  spare  outside  of  the  regular  lectures. 
The  college  is  on  a  good  financial  basis  and  partly  endowed,  so 
that  no  student  need  fear  the  mortification  of  holding  a  diplo- 
ma from  a  defunct  institution.  This  year  the  class  numbered 
125  ;  and  in  past  years,  many  excellent,  representative,  and 
noble  women,  have  gone  out  from  its  doors  to  carry  skill  in 
the  healing  art  all  over  the  world.  Thus,  by  dint  of  steady 
effort,  and  thorough  and  skilful  medical  work,  have  women 
risen  in  the  estimation  of  their  professional  brethren,  and  com- 
pelled recognition  as  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
worthy  to  be  met  in  consultation.  Almost  everywhere  m 
America  they  have  been  elected  members  of  Medical  Societies, 
America  having  taken  the  lead  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 

in  the  medical  education  of  women. 

M.  E.  A. 
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One  ought  to  be  able  to  set  forth  clearly  the  cause  for 
which  one  pleads,  but  unfortunately  the  great  charm, — and 
therefore  one  of  the  great  Jidvantages, — of  a  desultory  educa- 
tion, is  indescribable.  For  those  who  have  once  tried  this  ir- 
regular, Bohemian  life  of  the  mind,  there  is  in  it  an  irresistible 
something  which  continually  causes  them  to  think  with  long- 
ing of  the  old  ways  eyen  after  their  feet  are  set  in  the  narrower 
paths  which,  perhaps,  after  all — who  knows? — lead  no  higher. 
But  even  granting  that  they  may  lead  higher,  we  find  that 
we  cannot  limit  them,  and  presently  our  systematic  education 
resolves  itself  into  an  existence  only  suited  to  an  ideal  being, 
whereas  the  desultory  education  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ideal 
existence  for  the  average  mortal.  In  striving  after  the  regu- 
lar education  of  the  present  day  we  are  going  fast  to  our  own 
destruction,  because  we  do  not  understand  the  limits  of  our 
mental  constitution.  We  are  no  longer  content  to  say,  "  what 
man  has  done,  man  can  do."  •  Our  ambition  is  not  satisfied  to 
reach  the  standard  of  previous  accomplishment;  it  attempts  to 
out-reach  possibility.  We  say,  "  man  can  do  what  man  might 
have  done."  This  is  a  beautiful  theoretical  illustration  of  the 
I)erfection  which  the  human  mind  requires  before  it  can  rest ; 
but  the  practical  application  is  eminently  unhygienic,  and  we 
find,  often  too  late,  that  our  nature,  being  human,  is  not  large 
enough  to  fill  the  life  we  have  planned.  This  gives  rise,  in 
many  sensitive  souls,  to  a  constant  sense  of  self-poverty  and 
denial,  to  the  sadness  which  comes  from  a  continual  yearning 
after  the  wholly  unattainable,  to  a  tnal  da  riel,  which  is  rather 
pretty  and  pathetic,  but  quite  unwholesome  as  long  as  one's 
abode  must  be  earth. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  compromise  between  entire  devo- 
tion to  the  one  or  the  other  ideal  of  education.  Surrender  to 
the  comparative  ease  of  the  desultory  or  the  labor  of  the  sys- 
tematic education  must  be  Jabsolute,  else  one  loses  both  the 
Kne  delights  of  the  one,  and  the  feeling  of  tension  which  is  the 
chief  pleasure  of  the  other.     I    fancy  that  Proserpine  never 
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thoroughly  enjoyed  either  earth  or  Hades  after  she  once 
gan  to  alternate  them,  and,  letting  the  sea-nymphs  and  dafF< 
dils  of  sunny  Sicily  represent  the  desultory,  and  the  blue,  di 
mond-lit  underworld,  the  regular  education,  the  comparison  I 
not  unfitting.     One  atmosphere  is  healthful,  natural,  and  frc 
and  one  unwholesome,  rather  lurid  and  too  rare  for  free  breatbp 
Why  should  we  be  slower  to  make  changes  in  our  manner  o 
higher  education,  than  in  anything  else  ?    Do  even  its  best 
suits  show  it  so  perfect  that  it  is  wisest  kept  untouched  } 

In  most  matters  the  system  which  follows  nature  is  now  ac 
knowledged  the  best.     Our  own  nature  surely  may  be  reli 
on  to  teach  us  the  best  way  to  accomplish  our  set  task  in  thi 
world,  i,  e. ;  to  discover  the  true  manner  of  our  individual  life 
and  to  live  it.     It  is  our  right  to  demand  that  our  preparatio 
be  in  the  line  of  the  work  which  lies  before  us ;  since  our  life— 
work  must  lie  in  the  line  of  our  respective  natures,  we  da 
look  hopefully  forward  to  the  time   when  every  girl  will 
her  own  College — when  the  desultory  education  will  prevail. 


%&it0vs^  SaW«- 


We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  readers  of  the  Miscellany 
share  the  retiring  board's  own  repugnance  to  valedictories  ; 
accordingly,  with  heartiest  congratulations  and  good  wishes, 
we  usher  our  successors  upon  the  stage,  and,  reserving  our 
tears  for  a  private  shedding,  retire  behind  the  scenes  without 
either  bewailing  our  sins  or  extolling  our  merits. 

We  think  that  our  last  editorial  ink  can  be  no  better  ex- 
pended than  in  giving  to  those  interested  an  accurate  account 
of  the  recent  agitation  in  the  college  concerning  the  "  honor  " 
question.  As  we  stated  in  the  last  Miscellany,  the  class  of  '83, 
on  Feb.  5,  addressed  to  the  Faculty  a  petition,  subsequently 
ratified  by  all  the  under  classes,  asking  for  the  abolition  of 
the  present  method  of  awarding  honoi^,  based  upon  the  mark- 
ing system.     The  reasons  given  were,  briefly,  as  follows : 

First,  the  nervous  strain  induced  in  some  students  during 
their  entire  college  course,  by  the  omnipresent  dread  of  not 
gaining  a  commencement  honor,  is  productive  of  both  physical 
and  intellectual  evils. 

Secondly,  unavoidably,  under  the  present  system,  really 
excellent  students  are,  from  circumstances  beyond  their  con- 
trol, sometimes  prevented  from  gaining  a  commencement 
appointment.  Inasmuch  as  the  failure  to  obtain  such  an  ap- 
pointment is,  by  the  majority  of  outsiders,  thought  to  argue 
lack  of  ability,  the  student's  chances  of  obtaining  desirable 
work  after  graduation  are  thereby  lessened. 

Thirdly,  the  present  system  often  leads  to  work  done  merely 
for  class-room  recitation,  and  thus  interferes  with  those  schol- 
arly habits  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  college  to  promote. 
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Fourthly,  the  spirit  of  emulation  induced  by  the  system  in- 
terferes with  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  development 
of  the  students. 

The  Faculty  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, and,  on  Feb.  26,  returs  ed  answer  to  the  class  that,  here- 
after, commencement  appointments  would  be  made  upon  the 
basis  of  "  general  scholarship,  literary  ability,  and  conduct 
during  the  course  in  college."  The  class,  after  a  week's  delib- 
eration, addressed  a  second  paper  to  the  Faculty,  in  which 
they  stated  that,  *  since  they  did  not  believe  it  right  that  they 
should  accept  commencement  appointments  which  thus  distin- 
guished certain  of  their  number  as  '  honor  girls,"  they  respect- 
fully asked  that,  in  the  case  of  '83  at  least,  '^  no  honor  list 
should  in  any  way  be  announced,  and  that  commencement 
exercises,  as  conducted  by  the  students,  should  be  omitted'' 
They  also  indicated  that  their  own  wish  in  the  matter  would 
be  that  the  literary  entertainment  should  be  furnished  by  the 
alumna). 

In  answer  to  this.  Dr.  Caldwell  met  the  class  and  read  them 
the  following : 

"  The  Faculty,  having  given  the  requisite  consideration  to 
the  petition  of  the  Senior  class,  that  at  the  commencement 
none  of  its  members  be  appointed  to  speak,  but  that  the  duty 
be  assigned  to  alumna?. 

It  is  voted :  That  the  Faculty  see  no  satisfactory  reason  for 
selecting  speakers  except  from  such  as  are  candidates  for  a 
degree ;  and  that,  in  making  selection,  as  all  the  candidates 
cannot  speak,  in  their  opinion  the  most  practicable  method  of 
appointment  is  according  to  the  principles  stated  in  their 
action  of  Feb.  26,  namely :  that  appointments  be  given  ac- 
cording to  the  student's  record  of  general  scholarship,  her 
literary  ability,  and  her  conduct  during  her  college  course." 

We  wish  it  distinctly  understood  by  all  interested  that  the 
action  of  the  class  has  been  prompted  by  no  spirit  of  rebellion; 
that  they  have  simply  expressed  to  the  Faculty  what  were 
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their  honest  convictions  of  right,  and  that  the  Faculty  have, 
with  all  goocl  feeling,  given  to  their  i)etitions  a  careful  con- 
sideration. The  cUiss  is,  of  course,  bitterly  disappointed  at 
the  result. 


In  our  last  issue  we  rave  vent  to  our  feelinors  in  an  editorial 
urging  the  benevolently  disposed  to  bestow  upon  us  some 
money  for  the  procuring  of  an  assistant  in  the  department  of 
Chemistry.  We  have  since  been  informed  that  our  begging 
was  entirely  supei'fluous ;  and  we  hasten  to  dispossess  the 
minds  of  our  readers  of  any  false  impression  which  we  may, 
unintentionally  have  given  them.  We  are  glad  to  state,  on 
Dr.  Caldw^eirs  authoritv\  that  it  is  from  no  lack  of  funds  that 
suitable  help  has  not  been  furnished  the  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try ;  that  "  he  has  all  the  help  he  asks  for,  and  if  he  is  over- 
worked, it  is  not  at  all  because  the  college  is  poor;"  that 
"  there  has  been  no  time  when  the  college  would  not  have 
provided  for  him  any  assistant  or  assistance  he  might  desire"; 
that  the  President  and  the  Professor  have  been  "  conferring: 
on  the  subject  for  two  yearsjat  least,"  but  that  there  is  a 
''difference  betw^een  desirhuj  to  have  a  thing  and  (jetting  it." 
We  are  most  happy  to  thus  assure  our  readei's  that  the 
request  for  an  assistant  has  only  to  be  made  in  order  to  be 
granted,  and  we  trust  that  the  needed  help  will  be  sought  for 
before  valuable  strength  is  any  more  severely  taxed. 


There  is  a  species  of  selfishness  in  the  world  which  those  in 
dulging  in  it  w^ould  doubtless  be  surprised  to  hear  characteriz- 
ed by  the  name.  It  is  the  selfishness  of  the  unselfish — of  peo- 
ple w^ho  are  continually  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  happi- 
ness of  others.  They  realize  keenly  .the  delight  of  serving  one 
whom  they  love,  and  their  selfishness  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
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will  not  grant  to  another  the  pleasure  of  similar  service  to 
themselves.  Probably  most  of  us  know  such  people.  They 
fairly  overwhelm  us  with  delicate  acts  of  kindness ;  but  when 
we  would,  in  even  the  humblest  way,  aid  them,  their  desire  to 
save  us  all  trouble  and  inconvenience  leads  them  to  repel  the 
proffered  service.  Undoubtedly  they  do  it  from  the  kindest 
of  motives  ;  but,  if  they  will  think  of  the  matter  seriously,  they 
must  acknowledge  that  it  is  but  superficial  kindness.  Of  course 
it  is  pleasanter  for  them  to  give  than  to  receive ;  but  they 
ought  to  remember  that  they  have  no  monopoly  of  the  pleas- 
ure, and  that  it  would  really  be  a  more  unselfish  act  on  their 
part  to  share  the  delight  occasionally  with  their  friends.  The 
most  delicate  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  the  truest 
unselfishness,  is  that  which,  while  it  gives  unlimitedly,  accepts 
with  an  equal  unreservedness. 


There  is  one  great  fault  in  our  new  theatre,  and  that  is  the 
people  outside  of  it.  The  yells,  screams,  pushing,  and  shoving 
indulged  in  during  the  time  before  the  doors  open  are  dis- 
graceful. The  jam  on  the  stairways  to  the  old  hall  was  bad 
enough  ;  but  there  one  had  at  least  the  wall  on  one  side  and 
the  balusters  on  the  other  to  cling  to  in  self-defence.  But 
this  audible  expression  of  impatience  and  impoliteness  seems 
a  new  feature.  We  were  sincerely  glad,  for  once,  of  the  rule 
that  outsiders  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  our  entertainments ; 
for  anyone  who  saw  and  heard  the  noisy,  ill-bred  demonstra- 
tion before  "  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,"  could  not  help  forming 
a  most  uncomplimentary  opinion  of  the  College.  The  diffi- 
culty about  waiting  might  be  remedied  by  having  the  door 
open  at  half-past  six,  and  allowing  those  who  go  early  t<> 
enter,  and  take  their  seats.  The  justice  of  serving  first-comers 
is  universally  recognized  ;  .we  are  sure  no  trouble  would  result> 
from  this,  for  we  noticed  that,  although  the  curtain  did  not> 
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rise  for  some  time  after  all  were  seated,  peace  and  quiet  seemed 
to  prevail.  As  to  the  reserved  seats,  the  plan  of  '82's  class 
play  might  be  adopted,  and  each  reserve  ticket  denote  a  cer- 
tain fixed  place,  which  no  one  else  could  take  under  pain  of 
ejection.  We  would  also  like  to  say  that  "  educated  people  in 
society  "  do  not  eat  candy  in  the  theatre,  nor  talk  while  one  is 
singin/[j  or  playing  for  their  pleasure. 


We  do  not  declare  ourselves  to  be  adherents  to  Epicurean 
doctrines,  even  in  theorv.  We  realize  that  it  ds  far  better  to 
participate  in  a  "  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul,"  than  to 
seek  sensual  enjoyment  from  a  luxurious  table ;  but  when  a 
Sunday  finds  us  thoroughly  exhausted  with  extra  duties  of  the 
previous  week,  and,  especially,  unable  to  leave  our  rooms, 
even  though  not  ill  enough  to  require  the  doctor's  attention, 
we  consider  it  rather  hard  that  we  can  order  only  the  regu- 
lar college  dinner.  Food  which  can  nourish  us  when  well, 
we  cannot  coax  ourselves  to  eat,  when  ill.  A  little  delicacy  of 
some  kind  is  more  appetizing  than  a  hearty  meal  to  one  who 
is  not  hungry.  It  is  not  *'  more"  that  we  ask  for,  but  less,  and 
that  which  is  more  suited  to  an  invalid's  taste.  We  appreciate, 
of  course,  the  reason  which  made  the  restriction  necessary ; 
but  we  think  it  too  bad  that  the  innocent  should  be  punished 
with  the  guilty,  and  we  wish  that  each  student,  when  really 
ill,  might  be  allowed  to  indicate  the  fact  upon  her  dinner 
order,  and  be  treated  accordingly. 


The  retiring  board  lingers  reluctantly  over  its  farewell  to 
the  I.  P.  A.  Its  short  existence  has,  thus  far,  realized  our 
most  sanguine  hopes.  Its  influence  over  the  tone  in  which 
one  college  s{>eaks  of  another,  seems  to  us  already  appreciable. 
Certainly,  its  effect  in  promoting  our  own  feeling  of  fellow- 
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ship  with  other  colleges,  as  well  as  our  knowledge  of  their 
workings,  has  been  great,  and  we  wish  to  express  to  members 
of  the  Association  our  hearty  appreciation,  not  only  of  the 
promptitude  and  fullness  with  which  our  requests  have  been 
met,  but  of  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  have  taken  us 
into  their  councils,  and  never  let  us  feel  for  one  moment  that 
"girls  are  in  the  way."  At  the  same  time,  we  should  like  to 
suggest,  in  a  sisterly  way,  to  the  new  corresponding  secretaries, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  most  perfect  hon  camaraderie 
that  one's  personality  should  be  in  any  way  obtruded  into  a 
business  correspondence.  Still,  their  post  is  a  hard  one,  and 
our  own  advice  to  distracted  chiefs  would  be  couched  in  a  par 
aphrase  of  Will  Carlton : 

**  Can  he  know  all,  and  judge  all,  and  write  all 
With  alacrity,  tact,  and  discrim- 
ination?   If  not,  don^t  you  make 
A  Cor.  Sec.  outen  of  him. 


HOME   MATTERS. 

As  rumor  had  preceded  it,  the  announcement  of  the  Organ 
Concert  of  Feb.  10,  was  not  altogether  a  surprise.  Mr.  Archer's 
programme  was  quite  evenly  divided  among  the  German, 
English,  and  French  schools,  and  aflForded  great  pleasure; 
although  we  could  not  but  wish  that  he  had  given  us  more 
German  and  less  French  compositions. 

A  "  Trio  in  C  minor,*'  by  Bach,  opened  the  Recital,  and  was 
followed  by  a  "  Gavotte  "  in  B  flat,  from  Ilandel.  This  num- 
ber was  especially  well  rendered,  with  good  expression  and 
wonderful  rapidity  of  combination.  A  Fugue,  in  G,  by  Krebs, 
and  two  short,  sweet  selections  from  Schumann  closed  the 
German  school.  The  English  selections  opened  by  concert 
variations  on  an  original  Theme,  in  which  Mr.  Archer  showed 
himself  to  be  a  skillful  composer  as  well  as  a  wonderful  orga- 
nist.    An  ''  Andante  in  B  flat,"  of  Henry  Smart's  followed, 
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wliich  we  would  have  enjoyed  more  had  it  been  played  more 
slowly.  A  Serenade,  by  Hamilton  Clarke  made  an  appropri- 
ate ending  to  the  second  part  of  the  programme.  The  French 
School  closed  the  entertainment.  It  consisted  of  a  "  Marche 
nuptiale,"  by  A.  Guilmant,  Batiste's  "  Offertoire  in  C  minor," 
and  an  Allegretto  in  F,  by  Lefebure-Wely,  which  was  clearly 
and  evenly  rendered,  and  presented  a  fine  opportunity  for  Mr. 
Archer  to  show  his  wonderful  execution. 

We  regret  that  our  enjoyment  of  the  concert  was  marred 
by  lack  of  confidence  in  the  organ.  Every  time  the  instru- 
ment was  used  we  trembled  lest  the  supply  of  wind  should 
fail.  In  the  first  selection  some  difficulty  was  experienced 
with  the  higher  notes,  and  the  performer  seemed  annoyed 
throughout  the  entire  entertainment.  Mr.  Archer  has  left  us 
the  most  delightful  memories,  and  we  hope,  at  some  future 
day  for  a  repetition  of  the  recital. 


The  Trig,  ceremonies  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  10,  were  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  triumph  of  brains  over  purses ;  never 
did  three  dollars  go  so  far,  or  afford  so  much  fun  and  enjoy- 
ment. The  committee  was  so  judicious  in  its  expenditures, 
that  even  refreshments  were  not  lacking.  Although  not  elab- 
orate, and  passed  only  to  the  Freshmen,  they  were  the  best  of 
the  kind,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  entertainment  of  the 
evening  consisted  of  an  original  play  entitled  "  Accuracy,  or 
Poor  Trig's  Bride,"  in  which  w^as  represented  the  visit  of 
Napier  Trigonometricus,  Sr.  and  Nai)ier  Trigonometricus,  Jr., 
to  Miss  Patience  Know-all.  The  Irarned  widower  was  rescued 
from  falling  in  love  with  Miss  Sophie  More,  a  bewitching  and 
romantic  young  niece  of  Miss  Patience,  by  the  appearance  of 
Miss  Accuracy  de  Correctness,  to  whose  charms  he  immedi- 
ately succumbed.  Their  courtship  was  a  remarkable  union  of 
precision  and  trigonometrical  terms.     In  the  meantime  Sophie 
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secretly  married  Algernon  Flunk,  a  rich  youth,  who  had  been 
disguised  as  Miss  Patience's  footman,  and  all  ends  happily. 
The  parts  were  all  well  taken,  and  the  acting  was  admirable, 
without  exception, — that  of  Miss  Wheeler,  as  Puella  Kecens, 
I  ^enfant  terrible^  being  especially  good.  The  songs,  before  and 
after  the  play,  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  occasion.  As  the 
audience  regretfully  left  Society  Hall,  it  was  the  uniTersal 
opinion  that  85's  Trig,  ceremonies  had  been  a  most  complete 
success. 


Mr.  Blaikie  lectured  in    the  chapel,  Feb.  17,  on  physical 
training. 

Formerly,  he  said,  education  was  of  three  kinds :  physical, 
mental,  and  moral.  Now,  the  physical  is  in  abeyance  to  the 
mental  and  moral.  The  athletics  of  the  present  day  are  Id 
some  respects  bad,  inasmuch  as  the  tendency  is  to  develop  one 
set  of  muscles  at  the  expense  of  all  the  others.  The  brain  de- 
pends for  its  sustenance  upon  the  blood.  Exercise  in  the  open 
air  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  a  rapid  and 
healthful  circulation  not  only  favors  bodily  strength,  but  also 
mental  activity.  Mr.  Blaikie  then  exhorted  us  to  make  good 
use  of  our  gymnasium.  He  enforced  his  remarks  by  citing 
many  instances  of  the  physical  strength  and  endurance  at- 
tained by  careful  and  systematic  training.  He  had,  also,  a 
fund  of  stories  at  his  disposal,  and  he  sprinkled  them  liberally 
through  his  lecture.  This  talk  was  "  not  for  nothing,  to 
amuse  us."  We  trust  that  it  will  be  provocative  of  good  re- 
sults in  the  shape  of  long,  brisk  walks,  extra  interest  in  gym- 
nastics, and  much  tennis-playing  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit. 
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As  a  rule,  a  Vassar  holiday  in  the  middle  of  the  week  is  not 
an  interesting  event.  It  is  a  day  eaj^erly  looked  forward  to, 
but  finally  spent  in  yawns  of  ennui  and  lamentations  over  the 
prospect  of  the  next  day.  But  Washington's  Birthday  proved 
a  delightful  and  suggestive  exception.  In  *'  Young  Mrs.  Win- 
throp, "  Vassar,  for  the  second  time,  enjoyed  the  courteous 
kindness  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre.  The  simple  little 
story  'vhich  forms  the  plot  is  so  imbued  with  pathos  and  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  render  with  success 
before  a  Vassiir  audience.  In  the  part  of  the  heroine.  Miss 
Blanchard  showed  herself  to  be  one  of  the  most  graceful 
actresses  who  hiis  yet  appeared  upon  the  Vassar  stage.  During 
the  first  act  she  took  the  hearts  of  the  spectators  by  storm, 
and  from  that  time  she  held  them  captive,  shorn  of  that  power 
of  caustic  criticism  which  is  so  dear  to  tlie  Vassar  heart.  This 
was  her  first  ai)pearance  in  a  feminine  part,  and  though  all 
can  testify  to  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  her, 
no  one  would  be  satisfied  to  see  her  abandon  her  new  role. 

To  say  that  Miss  Curtiss  took  the  part  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  is 
but  to  call  to  mind  the  varied  successes  which  she  has  alreadv 
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achieved.  One  hardly  knows  in  what  character  to  admire  her 
most,  she  has  shown  so  much  conscientious  work  and  good 
taste  in  all. 

Every  one  was  rejoiced  to  see  Miss  Smith's  name^upon  the 
programme,and  due  appreciation  of  the  inimitable  drollery  with 
which  she  represented  by  turns  '*  Mrs.  Dick  "  and  ''  Mrs.  Bob," 
was  evinced  by  the  laughter  which  continually  greeted  her. 
Miss  Stanton,  as  Buxton  Scott,  deserved  to  share  Miss  Smith's 
laurels.  The  scenes  between  Miss  Cumnock,  the  lover,  and 
Miss  Morris,  the  sweet  blind  girl,  were  admirable,  and  Miss 
Stevens  looked  and  acted  well  the  lovely  old  lady  who  is  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  drama. 
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The  T.  and  M.  Club  gets  a  very  fair  share  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life — mental  pabulum,  only,  referred  to.  The 
last  treat  of  this  kind  was  Dr.  Caldwell's  paper  on  Modem 
Historians,  delivered  before  the  Club,  Feb.  24.  Dr.  Caldwell 
is  perfectly  at  home  in  every  part  of  the  historical  field. 
Indeed  he  may  be  called  a  "citizen  of  the  world,"  so  broad  is 
his  knowledge,  and  so  deep  his  research  into  the  facts  and 
philosophy  of  history.  The  main  part  of  his  paper  was 
devoted  to  discussing  the  two  departments  of  historical  wri^ 
ings ;  the  philosophical,  beginning  with  Vico,  1725,  and  the 
pictorial,  numbering  among  its  exponents  Macaulay,  Goldwin 
Smith,  Kingsley,  Scott,  Carlyle  and  Froude. 

Vico,  as  the  father  of  philosophical  history,  was  the  first  to 
introduce  scientific  principles  into  historical  writing.  He 
pointed,  in  a  vague  way,  to  the  influence  of  climate  and  physi- 
cal conditions,  points  which,  subsequently.  Buckle  made  so 
important.  The  study  of  institutions  is  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  i)hilosophical  history.  While  Bossuet's  historical  method 
was  too  theological,  that  of  Comte,  Buckle,  and  Draper  was 
too  materialistic.  Buckle,  that  literary  cormorant  who  read 
forty  thousand  volumes  and  wrote  two,  placed  no  confidence 
in  moral  ideas.  His  creed  was  based  firmly  on  Macaulay  and 
the  Times ;  and,  according  to  the  satirical  little  squib,  which 
furnished  the  humorous  element  in  Dr.  Caldwell's  paper,  a 
belief  "not  in  virtue  and  in  vice,  but  in  climate  and  in  rice" 
constitutes  the  ethical  doctrine  of  Buckle  and  his  followers. 

In  criticising  Scott,  Macaulay,  Kingsley,  Carlyle,  and  Froude, 
Dr.  Caldwell  showed  why  the  picturesque  style  in  writing 
history  is  most  popular  among  readers,  quoting  Macaulay  who 
said  that  he  wished  to  write  a  history  which  would  take  the 
place  of  the  latest  novel  on  young  ladies'  dressing-tables. 

Dr.  Cahlweirs  literary  style  was  both  lively  and  impressive. 
His  climaxes  were  forcible,  his  figure  of  enumeration,  brilliant 
his  literary  picturesqueness  great, — which  doubtless  accounts 
for  the  keen  interest  displayed  by  the  listeners  throughout  the 
reading  of  the  entire  paper. 
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Prof.  Hinkel  sends  us  the  following  note:  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Vassar  Alumnae  in  New  York,  on  Feb.  3,  the  question 
was  asked :  "  Is  the  course  of  study  narrow, — narrower  than 
at  Smith  ?"  With  reference  to  the  answer  given  regarding 
the  classical  course,  I  will  say,  that  the  classical  course  at  Viis- 
sar  is  as  complete  and  thorough  as  in  the  best  colleges  for 
young  men  here  and  abroad,  that  it  is  certainly  not  narrower 
than  at  Smith,  or  Oberlin,  Wellesley,  or  any  other  college  for 
young  women,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  more  time  is  spent  on 
making  the  study  of  the  classical  standard  author  intense  and 
fruitful. 
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COLLEGE    NOTES. 

The  Miscellany  elections  for  the  coming  year  are  as 
follows  : 

From  '84. — Miss  Hussey — Head  Editor, 

Miss  Merrick, 
Miss  Blanchard, 
Miss  Barker — Business  Editor. 

From  '85. — Miss  Leonard, 

Miss  Gould, 
Miss  Ewing — Assistant  Business  Editor. 

On  account  of  the  amount  of  work  required  of  the  Business 
Editor,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  give  her  an  assistant, 
chosen  from  the  Sophomore  class.  The  duties  of  the  assistant 
are  to  be  assigned  by  the  Business  Editor. 

A  Vocal  Union  Concert  was  held  in  town,  Feb.  \\). 

Miss  Goodsell  entertained  the  Senioi^s  in  her  parlor,  Feb. 
20.  The  most  appropriate  method  of  disposing  of  tramps  was 
discussed. 
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The  evening  gymnastic  classes  have  had  their  period  short- 
ened to  twenty  minutes.     Hereafter  the  gymnasium  is  to  be 
open  in  the  afternoon  for  those  students  who  wish,  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Thurston,  to  take  extra  gymnastic  exer-      |  T 
cises  ;  the  exercise  is,  however,  to  be  purely  optional. 


* 


Rev.  Mr.  Wheatley  addressed  Chapter  Delta,  Feb.  23,  on 
"Tyndal  and  His  Times." 

Miss  Bernard  has  resigned  her  position  as  chairman  of  tbe 
third  Phil.  Play,  and  Miss  Sudduth  has  been  appointed  to  ti^^ 
her  place. 

Morning  chapel  exercises  were  excused,  March  4,  and  %t^^' 
dents  were  allowed  to  attend  service  in  town.      Afterno^^^ 
services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Ziegenfuss,  of  vt^^ 
Episcopal  church. 


The  new  catalogues  show  an  extension  of  the  Latin  coui 
by  two  semesters,  one  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Junior,  tl 
other  in  the  first  half  of  the  Senior  year.     The  Freshm^^^ 
Chemistry  has  been  dropped,  but  its  loss  is  made  good  by  ttr:^® 
fact  that  Quantitative  Analysis  is  now  a  whole  study. 
Botany  is  required  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
men  class. 

An  entertainment,  consisting  of  readings  and  music,  w^^^-^^ 
given,  March  5,  by  the  Society  for  Religious  Inquiry,  at  th^^^^ 
new  rooms  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
Poughkeepsie,  for  the  benefit  of  the  organization. 


e 


A  pleasant  variety  in  our  usual  Sunday  evening  religio 
exercises  was  furnished  by  the  "  Praise  Meeting  "  held  in 
chapel,  March  4.  After  the.  reading  of  a  few  appropriate 
tions  by  Miss  Goodsell,  the  students  were  requested  to  announ 
any  hymns  which  they  would  like  to  have  sung.     Three-qua 
ters  of  an  hour  of  almost  uninterrupted  singing  were  thu-^^*^ 
passed  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  the  musically  disposed. 


i 
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Dr.  Caldwell  addressed  T.  and  M.,  Feb.  24,  on  "Modern 
Historians." 

The  scenery,  purchased  by  the  Philalethean  Society  for  the 
new  stage,  delighted  the  eyes  of  the  audience  of  "Young  Mrs. 
Winthrop." 

In  the  dim  room,  only  guided 
By  the  firelight's  fitful  glow, 
With  uncertain  step  I  wander 
Towards  a  comer  that  I  know. 

From  the  velvet  chair's  recesses 
Oleam  two  soft  eyes,  yeUow-brown, — 
Gk)lden  lights,  whose  darker  glory 
Shames  the  leaping  firelight  down. 

And  the  eyes  are  veiled,  encompassed 
By  short,  fluffy  waves  of  hair, 
Wildy  rumpled,  half-curled  masses. 
Tis  an  '*  English  bang"  I'U  swear. 

So,  I  hasten  forward  gladly, 
But,  I  pause  with  sudden  start. 
To  my  lady  or  her  terrier  , 
Am  I  yielding  up  my  heart  ? 

Wanted.  —Class  Day  Books  previous  to  1876 ;  two  auction 
bills  of  1881 ;  Yol.  I.,  No.  1 ;  Vol.  II.,  No.  1 ;  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1  ; 
Vol.  VIII.,  N©.  7,  of  the  Vassar  Miscellany, 
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PERSONAIiS. 

'73. 

Mrs.  Antoinette  Marcher  HefFron,  of  '73,  has  returned  from 
Europe,  and  is  residing  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

'75. 

Died,  Aug.  16,  1882,  at  Galion,  Ohio,  Mrs.  Eliza  Dougherty 
Lasley,  of  '75. 
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Died,  Jan.  4,  1883,  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Elizabeth  D.  Savage, 
of  '75. 

IN   MEMORIAM. 

After  months  of  most  intense  suffering  Bessie  Savage  has 
passed  away.  Her  death  brings  the  keenest  sorrow  to  all  who 
knew  her,  and  especially  to  those  of  us  who,  through  her  four 
years  of  college  life,  learned  to  know  her  rare  simplicity  of 
character  and  singleness  of  heart.  Since  September,  1877,  she 
has  taught  as  Assistant  Principal  in  the  Chillicothe  High 
School.  She  was  offered  the  position  of  Principal,  but  coold 
not  accept  o.)  account  of  her  health.  When  compelled  by 
sickness  to  resign  her  position,  she  was  considered  so  excellent 
a  teacher  that  the  School  Board  would  not  accept  her  resigna- 
tion, but  gave  her  this  year  for  rest.  The  rest  came  too  late,— 
teaching  had  become  her  very  life.  "  The  one  great  wrench" 
was  to  leave  her  work,  and  when  this  was  over  death  became 
only  the  "  crown  of  life." 

'80. 

Married,  Feb.  21,  1883,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Marie  E. 
Motte,  formerly  of  '80,  to  Mr.  Harley  C.  Gage. 

'82. 

Miss  Susan  Coleman,  of  '82,  has  temporarily  assumed  a  [)o- 
sition  in  Miss  Liggett's  Home  and  Day  School,  Detroit. 

Miss  E.  M.  White,  of  '82,  is  teaching  in  Baleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Yamakawa,  of  '82,  publishes  a  letter  in  the  Independ- 
ent of  March  8,  entitled  •'  First  Impressions  of  Japan." 

Married,  Nov.,  1882,  in  Tokio,  Japan,  Miss  Shige  Nagai  to 
Mr.  Uriu. 

The  following  students  have  visited  the  college  during  the 
past  month  :  Miss  Weed,  of  '73,  Misses  Kountz,  Taylor,  Hodge, 
Warder,  and  Wheeler,  of  '82,  Misses  Hawkins,  Sicard,  and 
Underbill. 
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EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

The  Trinity  Tahlet  exhibits  on  its  first  page  an  editorial 
on  Lent,  and  on  its  last  a  list  of  "  Amusements  "  nearly  as 
long"  as  that  of  the  Neiv  York  Herald!  We  hope  it  is  right 
in  saying  that  "  to  declare  an  enterprise  as  '  inter-collegiate  ' 
is  to  give  it  a  certainty  of  success,"  but  we  fail  to  see  the  jus- 
tice of  excluding  Vassar  from  its  "  Inter-collegiate  Valentme 
Association." 

The  Yale  Lit  for  February  shows  a  lack  of  finish  in  most 
of  its  articles,  which  is  very  unusual,  and  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  editors  were  forced  to  write  the  entire  number.  The 
eccentricities  of  grammar  in  '•  No  More"  are  so  startling  that 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  the  proof-reader  responsible  for 
them.  "A  Plea  for  Hebrew  Genius"  is  well-written,  but  we 
would  refer  the  author  to  Dean  Stanley's  "  History  of  the 
Jewish  Church."     His  theory  is  not  a  novelty. 

Several  columns  of  the  Columhia  Spectator  are  devoted  to 
discussion  of  the  recent  petition,  ''  signed  by  nearly  fourteen 
hundred  citizens  of  New  York,"  among  them  '*  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  country,"  requesting  the  trustees  of 
Columbia  to  admit  women  to  her  lectures  and  examinations. 
The  Spectator  is  opposed  to  the  movement,  but  the  sole  argu- 
ment it  brings  forward  against  it  is that  the  idea  of  such 

a  procedure  is  distasteful  to  the  feelings  of  Columbia  men  ! 
And  yet  we  dare  say  that  the  Spectator  would  forcibly  as- 
sert that  the  masculine  was  the  logical  mind,  and  insist  that 
women  alone  reason  from  feeling. 

Perhaps  it  is  on  the  principle  that  we  most  admire  what  we 
least  possess  that  makes  us  look  out  first  for  the  poetry  in  our 
contemporaries.  The  Argo  is  first  and  foremost,  with  its  dainty 
bits  of  verse  by  those  fixed  stars  ''l>erct"  and  ''Carl"  and  the 
less  frequent,  but  not  less  charming,  inspirations  of  ''Jason" 
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"Shape"  and  others.  The  Advocate  khA  Crimson  are  always  op 
to  the  mark  in  this  respect ;  what  they  have,  they  have  of  the 
best :  and  lately  some  one  has  given  the  Acta  a  rhyming  dic- 
tionary, and  Kendrick's  skillful  manipulation  of  it  makes  us 
wish  some  one  would  present  us  with  a  copy,  that  we  might 
no  longer  be  forced  to  bear  meekly  the  AthencBuni's  taunts. 
The  obstacles  in  our  metrical  path  seem  insurmountable.  Most 
college  poetry  consists  of  "grinds  on  the  Profs,"  celebration  of 
athletics,  or,  last  and  most  popular,  love.  We  can't  make  fun 
of  our  instructors,  we  are  not  allowed  to,  it  would  not  be  lady- 
like. We  haven't  any  crew  or  ball  teams  to  call  forth  praise 
or  blame,  and  we  can't  write  love  songs  without  giving  our- 
selves away.  IIow  would  it  look  to  see  in  the  staid  pages  of 
the  maidenly  Misc.,  triolets,  quatrains,  huitains,  etc.,  "To  My 
Lad's  Necktie,"  "Hys  Pointed  Shoes,"  "His  Beaver  Hat,"  etc. 
No,  it  certainly  wouldn't  do.  So,  unless  that  almost  extinct 
creature, — an  epic  poet,  should  rise  up  in  our  midst,  we  and  our 
exchanges  must  be  content  with  our  usual  mute-inglorious 
style  of  contributor. 

The  Atlantic  for  March  contains  a  number  of  excellent  arti- 
cles. Longfellow's  dramatic  poem  receives  an  interesting  ad- 
dition, and  O.  W.  Holmes  gives  us  a  short  poem.  Burrough's 
"In  Carlyle's  Country"  and  "The  Hawthorne  Manuscripts," 
with  Henry  James'  sketch  of  Salvini  present  to  our  considera- 
tion three  persons,  each  eminent  in  his  own  line.  The  usual 
number  of  short  articles,  both  didactic  and  fanciful,  complete 
the  number. 

The  current  number  of  the  Century  is  chiefly  interesting 
from  its  exhaustive  sketch  of  Leon  Gambetta,  "Signs  and  Sea- 
sons," in  Burrough's  inimitable  style  is  far  more  entertaining 
than  any  other  of  the  short  articles,  whose  authors,  G.  W. 
Cable,  H.  H.  and  E.  Eggleston,  vouch  for  their  excellence. 
The  paper  on  "  The  Architectural  League  of  New  York"  is  a 
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new  departure  in  the  Century,  Mrs.  Burnett's  novel  seems  to 
point  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  dainty  novelette,  "  The  Led- 
Horse  Claim"  is  finished. 

The  St,  Nicholas  keeps  up  its  reputation  as  a  charming 
magazine  for  the  young.  We  all  feel  inclined  to  range  our- 
selves in  that  class  when  a  new  number  is  in  prospect.  The 
articles  in  the  March  St.  Nirhol/is  have  the  usual  ring  of  hon- 
esty and  good  tone,  which  make  them  such  attractive  and 
healthful  reading. 


#■» 
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The  Marking  System  at  Columbia. — The  marking  system 
of  Columbia  College  is  not  very  complex  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
variety  of  professors  at  that  institution,  it  has  become  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  maximum 
mark  is  100  %^  in  the  College  and  School  of  Mines.  The  mini- 
mum or  passing  mark  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  is  50^^; 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors,  60^.  This  may  account  for  the  large 
increase  in  what  are  termed  "flunks"  after  the  Sophomore 
year.  There  was  a  happy  day  when  the  student,  be  he  verdant 
Fresh.,  festive  Soph.,  nobby  Junior,  or  reverend  Senior,  could 
walk  through  college  into  an  A.  B.,  on  an  average,  for  his 
whole  course,  of  33^;^.  It  was  then  possible  to  wait  three 
years  and,  on  payment  of  $5.00,  take  unto  oneself  an  A.  M. 
The  latter  luxury  proved,  however,  to  be  too  expensive, 
and  a  thorough  course  of  training  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  what- 
not now  has  be  undergone  before  any  student  can  supplement 
his  autograph  with  an  A.  and  an  M. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  an  uudergraduate's  life  to 
converse  with  an  alumnus  of  ten  years'  standing  who  has 
obtained  his  section  of  the  alphabet  by  a  minimum  amount  of 
work,  and  hear  him  talk  about  the  degeneracy  of  the  student 
brain  and  the  disgrace  of  not  being  able  to  put  up  a  diploma. 
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The  marking  system  may^first  be  defined  as  being  an  insti- 
tution which  is  only  systematic  in  the  utter  absence  of  system. 
It  is  a  sort  of  go-as-you-please  method  of  rewarding  a  student 
for  proficiency — or  delinquency.    Generally  the  latter. 

With  some  professors  a  maximum  mark  is  like  a  jewel  which 
is  only  to  be  looked  at.  It  is  never  given  away.  A  student 
who  knows  enough  to  deserve  a  max  knows  too  much,  and  it 
has  frequently  been  found  inadvisable  to  know  too  much.  A 
superabundance  of  knowledge  is  worse  than  a  corresponding 
amount  of  ignorance,  as  far  as  marks  are  concerned. 

Other  professors  are  more  liberal  and  present  the  much 
sought  for  maxes  to  students  for  being  absent.  'Tis  better,  on 
most  occasions,  to  receive  a  max  than  flunk.  Flunking  is 
unpopular  with  professors,  and  when  a  man  is  found  who  is 
considerate  enough  to  spare  the  professor  the  pain  of  a  flunk 
by  absenting  himself,  a  max  is  given  him,  as  if  in  appreciation 
of  his  consideration.  Still,  as  it  is  well  not  to  know  too  much, 
it  is  also  advisable  not  to  be  too  considerate;  and  although 
absence  makes  the  heart  of  most  individuals  grow  fonder,  the 
professional  heart  is  rather  apt  to  take  a  bee  line  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

Again,  there  are  some  who  do  not  mark  at  all,  but  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  what  the  student's  qualities  are  by  his 
general  style.  In  fact,  almost  all  the  Professors,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessors, Tutors,  etc..  have  their  own  peculiar  methods,  which 
can  only  bo  understood  thoroughly  after  four  years  con- 
tact, with  intervals  for  rest  and  refreshment,  with  our 
faculty.  As  Columbia  may  become  co-educational  yet,  there 
will  be  a  chance  for  all  Vassar  young  ladies  to  learn  by  experi- 
ence what  I  am  trying  to  set  forth. 

The  honor  classes  are  made  up  of  students  whose  standing 
for  the  four  years  has  been  above  80  %, 

First  class,  those  having  total  mark  of  95-100  %. 

Second  class,  those  having  a  total  mark  of  90-95  %. 

Third  class,  those  having  a  total  mark  of  80-90  %, 
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Students  in  honor  classes  are  permitted  to  make  speeches  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  English,  to  an  admiring  but  usually  unap- 
preciative  audience.  Also  to  receive,  amid  thunders  of  ap- 
plause, baskets  of  flowers  presented  by  sisters,  cousins,  aunts, 
and  other  fellows'  sisters.  In  case  a  student  has  no  desire  to 
receive  floral  gifts,  it  is  customary  to  endorse  the  commence- 
ment invitations  with  the  words  "  Friends  will  kindly  omit 
flowers." 

Tbe  chief  honor  on  commencement  day  is  the  Greek  Saluta- 
tory. It  is  this  privilege  that  causes  so  many  students  to — 
keep  out  of  the  first  honor  class.  Number  two  delivers  a 
Latin  oration.  Others  in  second  honor  class  content  them- 
selves with  murdering  simple  English. 

The  Valedictory  address  is  delivered  by  a  student  whose 
only  requirements  are  that  he  shall  be  an  honor  man,  he  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  Faculty,  and  be  elected  by  the  Class. 
These  requirements  are  simple  in  themselves,  but  as  an  entity, 
quite  the  reverse.  The  students  *vhom  the  class  would  elect 
would  find  it  difficult  to  carry  a  convention  of  the  Faculty, 
while,  on  ordinary  occasions,  the  Faculty's  choice  wou.d  prob- 
ably slip  up  in  a  class  meeting. 

So  much  for  the  relation  of  the  Marking  System  to  the 
Commencement  Day  Programme. 

The  marks  given  are  published  semi-annually,  unless  the 
professor  chooses  to  make  them  known  monthly.  The  month- 
ly mark  of  the  student  in  every  department  counts  5n;;.  The 
remaining  50c^  is  made  up  by  the  semi-annual  examinations, 
the  two  tofjether  makin^^  the  maximum  work  for  the  term. 

There  are  other  marks  characteristic  of  Columbia  and  her 
students,  but  they  hardly  come  under  the  head  of  the  "  Mark- 
ing System  of  Columbia  College." 

John  K.  Bangs. 
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Bbown  Univkksity. 
.    You  ask  about  our  marking  system.    He  who 


knowetb  all  things  may  be  able  to  give  you  the  system  entire. 
I  can  not,  nor  do  I  know  who  else  can.  It  is  a  deep  mystery 
to  all  of  our  students.  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  a  cei  tain  num- 
ber of  Ex's,  V.  G's,  G's,  &c.,  were  mixed  together,  and  then 
drawn  one  by  one  and  given  out  as  drawn.  Again,  it  would 
seem  that  a  professor  gauges  a  student  for  about  such  a  mark, 
and,  come  what  will,  he  gets  that  mark  every  time.  The  profes- 
sors say  that  they  do  not  understand  the  system,  and  if  thev 
don't,  I  don't  know  who  does.  Our  honors  are  apportioned 
according  to  our  marks.  The  honors  are  four  in  number.  If 
our  Faculty  had  the  full  power  in  adjusting  our  systems,  in 
my  opinion,  our  marking  system  would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Such  matters,  however,  remain  with  the  corporation, 
and  they  still  cling  to  some  of  their  time-honored  customs 
which  ought  to  be  abolished.  Our  present  system  is  analagous 
to  the  systems  used  for  the  government  of  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools,  as  one  of  our  professors .  lately  said.  We  hope 
that,  before  many  years.  Brown  will  be  free  from  its  present 
incumbrance  of  marks. 

P.  S. — Perhaps  what  I  have  written  may  need  some  expla- 
nation. Our  maximum  mark  is  20  in  each  study.  Ex  means 
that  the  student  has  reached  nearly  the  maximum,  though 
how  near  he  does  not  know.  V.  G.  co^^ersa  few  numbers  next 
to  Ex.  Its  exact  significance  is  not  known.  G.  comes  next 
to  V.  G.,  and  is  followed  by  M.,  which  signifies  a  moderate 
success  in  the  study.  D.  stands  for  deficient,  and  covers  all 
marks  below  10.  If  what  I  have  replied  to  your  request  seems 
vague,  I  must  plead  the  vagueness  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

K.  W.  Gbsene. 
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We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  exchanges  : 

Acadevfiian  ^Acta  Columhiana^  Adelphian^  Amherst  Student^ 
ArgOy  Ariely  Athenaeum,  Baten^  Student^  Beacon^  Berkeleyan^ 
Brunonian^  Carletonia^  ChroiiicU^  College  A  ran 8^  College  Mer- 
cury^  College  Olio^  College  Rair\J)l£r^  College  Transcript^  CoUry 
Echo^  College  Journal,  Coluwhia  Spectator^  Concordi^nsis^  Cor- 
nell Era,  Cornell  Review^  Cornell  Sun,  JDartm^uth,  Dickinsoni- 
an,  Dutchess  Farmer^  Exmiian,  Harvard  Advocate^  Harvard 
Crimson,  Harvard  Herald,  Harvard  Lampoon,  Hamilton  Col- 
lege Monthly,  Hamiltonian,  Ilaverfordian,  Horae  Scholasticae, 
Ihunilton  Lit.y  Kansas  Be  view,  Lafayette  ColUge  Journal, 
Lanteini,  LjiseU  L^eavas,  Lehigh  Burr,  Michigan  Argonaut,  Nas- 
sau LiL,  Notre  Dame  Scholastic^  Northwestern,  Occident,  Penn. 
CoUege  Mcmthly,  Philadelphia  Evening  Press,  P rincetonian^ 
Progress,  Queen's  College  Journal,  Res  Academicae^  Reveille, 
Rochester  Campus,  RorXford  Seminary  Magazine,  Round  Ta- 
hle,  Rutgey*^s  Tar  gum.  Students  Journal,  Student  Life,  Swarth- 
inore  Ph/>enix,  Syracnsan,  Terh,,  Trinity  Tahlet,  Undergraduate, 
University  Magazine,  Willi stonian,  Woman! s  Journal,  Yale 
Courant^  Yale  Lit,,  Yale  News,  Yale  Record. 
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DICK. 


Dick  was,  in  one  respect,  a  typical  boy  ; — he  loved  lieai-t- 
ily  to  domineer.  In  two  respects,  he  was  a  ty})i(^al  Ameri- 
can boy  ; — he  had  brains  and  he  meant  to  turn  them  ipto 
money.  Of  couree  his  father  had  l)een  rich  and  failed  in 
business.  What  American  father  has  not  i  Since  the  ex- 
perience of  bankruptcy  is  so  fatally  ccmimon,  perhaps  Dick 
was  happy  in  having-  the  event  l)ehind,  instead  of  before 
him.  Possibly  he  referred  to  this  when  he  said  that  he 
"  had  taken  his  hard  luck  young."  Not  too  young,  howev- 
er, to  have  had  a  serviceable  draught  or  two  from  tlie  cup 
of  knowledge  which  most  American  families  of  wealth  pre- 
sent to  their  children.  He  felt  arithmetic  like  a  i)()\ver 
within  him  when  he  bargained  for  ''wages,''  and  Geogia- 
phy  was  rather  like  a  sixth  sense  to  him  than  an  acquire- 
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ment.  When  he  said  "I  seen"  this,  or  '*Idone"  that, 
it  was  not  for  lack  of  grammatical  knowledge,  but  becaus*^ 
he  had  caught  up  the  phrase  from  the  men  among  whom 
lie  worked,  and  whom,  when  he  thought  of  it,  he  rather 
despised.  He  did  think  of  it  one  day  when  Miss  Bessie 
Taylor  was  saying  something  to  her  brother  and  Dick's 
employer,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  about  Othello.  Dick  felt  a  con- 
sciousness of  knowledge  on  that  point,  and  flashed  a  look 
of  intelligence  at  Miss  Bessie  that  made  her  check  her  nim- 
ble pony  with  a  jerk  of  astonishment. 

"  You  (loiiH  suppose  now,  Tom,  that  he  knows  anything 
about  him  { — Shakespeare,  you  know,  I  mean — ^though  1 
did  find  a  '  History  of  Germany '  in  that  queer  old  herder  s 
camj),  and  this  is  the  strangest  country  I  was  ever  in  ! '' 

Having  assented  to  the  latter  part  of  her  sentence  what 
seemed  to  him  a  great  number  of  times  already,  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  felt  that  reply  was  unnecessary,  as  it  certainly 
would  have  been  supeiHuous.  His  sister  had  dropi)ed  be- 
hind the  carriage  to  find  out  for  herself  if  "that  queer  boy 
really  Jiad  read  Othello^ 

Perhai)s  her  vehemence  has  already  made  it  apparent 
that  Miss  Bessie  was  not,  at  the  time  of  my  story,  in  the 
land  of  her  familiar  acquaintance.  I  hope  Dick's  ungram- 
matical  "I  seen"  will  have  assured  you  that  they  were 
not  in  New  England.  Tliey  were,  on  the  contrary,  farther 
from  it  than  the  girl  had  ever  expected  to  be, — in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Montana,  and  hoping  soon  to  be  in  that  reg:ion 
whose  geysers  a  beneficent  government  is  now  struggling 
to  protect.  In  short,  in  the  midst  of  a  party  bent  on  sum- 
mering in  our  National  Park,  Miss  Bessie  was  a  very 
gay  unit,  and  Dick,  who  was  herder,  a  very  useful  one.  1 
suspect  tliat  Dick  had  heretofore  chiefly  occupied  himself 
in  mathematical  calculations, — with  fifteen  dollars  a  month 
as  a  basis.  Pretty  good  wages  you  see  for  a  fourteen-year- 
old,  with  the  geysers  thrown  in  ;  and  Dick  was  surprising- 
Iv  well  aware  of  it  all. 
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That  the  boy  was  only  fourteen  accounts  for  his  freedom 
ftom  any  embarrassment  when  a  very  pretty  figure,  sitting 
easily  on  a  well-managed  horse,  fell  into  line  beside  him. 
He  felt  a  little  pride  in  telling  this  girl,  whom  he  suspected 
of  some  intrinsic  superiority,  (such,  perhaps,  as  he  felt  over 
the  men)  that  he  knew  Shakespeare,  and  in  making  rather 
laborious  mention  of  ''The  Arabian  Nights,''  as  a  book 
"  interesting  to  me  when  I  was  young/'  This  precocious 
phrase  was  speedily  in  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  party, 
and  for  a  few  days  Dick's  unexpected  acquirements  pieced 
out  a  rather  lame  list  of  conversational  topics.  They  were 
passing  through  the  sage-brush  region,  and  even  Bessie's 
wonder  languished. 

^'Dick  must  stop  one  thing,  however,"  said  Brother 
Tom  decidedly.  "  I  won't  have  my  hoi'ses  beaten,  and  he's 
wearing  what  he  calls  that  '  crowbait '  of  his  too  thin  for 
the  birds.  I  gave  him  that  horse  to  ride  because  I  suspect- 
ed his  habits  and  wouldn't  trust  him  with  a  better  one." 

"  I  believe  bones  are  sensitive,  though,"  said  Bessie  rath- 
er sharply,  "and  I've  left  off  riding  near  Dick,  in  spite  of 
his  queer,  amusing  ways,  because  I  can't  bear  to  see  that 
horse's  mouth  bleed.  He's  a  cruel  little  tyrant,  and  you 
ought  to  take  that  iron  bit  away  from  him,  Tom." 

It  was  easy  to  take  away  the  bit,  but  not  easy  to  soften 
Dick's  fierce  little  heart,  which  had  been  hardened  by  long 
contact  with  the  rough  customs  of  a  new  country.  In  vain 
his  master  was  authoritative  ;  in  vain  Miss  Taylor,  Bessie's 
sister,  took  an  "  interest"  in  Dick  to  the  extent  of  reason- 
ing with  him.  Bessie  alone  said  nothing,  but  shrank  away 
from  Dick's  neighborhood  with  quiet  dislike. 

''  I  hate  people  that  are  unkind,"  she  said,  and  refused 
to  take  notice,  even  of  Dick' s  virtues  after  that.  Was  it  the 
boyish  perversity  of  his  nature  that  inclined  Dick  from 
that  moment  to  the  scornful,  young  maiden  who  would 
never  ride  beside  him,  and  looked  plainly  annoyed  when- 
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ever  lie  tried  to  make  his  ' '  crowbait ' '  keep  pace  with  her 
sleek  pony  '^ 

''  She  has  such  cute  ways  with  her — and  pretty,  kinder 
clear  eyes,"  reflected  Dick.  "But  she  don't  seem  to  care  for 
things — a  big  ranch  and  plenty  o'  stock.  I  wonder  if  there' s 
anything  I  could  do  that  she'  d  like. ' ' 

This  boy  was  very  young,  you  see,  else  he  would  doubt- 
less have  perceived  that  being,  not  doing,  is  the  foundation 
of  a  friendship  such  as  he  longed,  in  his  untaught,  boyish 
heart  to  establish  with  the  bright  girl  whose  ''ways"  he 
liked. 

Two  weeks  later  our  friends  had  reached  the  Yellowstone 
Falls,  and  Dick  had,  somehow,  a  sense  of  defeat  which  he 
disliked.  His  habit  of  looking  at  life  in  its  relation  to 
wages,  and  an  ultimate  sheep  ranch,  did  not  seem  to  help 
him.  Miss  Bessie  had  remained  coldly  indifferent  to  his 
humblest  efforts  to  please  her  pampered,  fastidious  taste. 
He  had  leaped  creeks  for  her  amusement,  and  gathered 
wild  flowers  to  tqmpt  her  fancy.  Once,  when  she  had 
sprung  up,  chagrined,  from  her  first  fall  out  of  the  saddle, 
he  had  said,  in  the  face  of  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the  rest. 
*'  I  don't  call  that  a  square  throw  anyhow  !" 

Dick  recalled  these  events  as  he  lay  curled  up  under  the 
edge  of  a  rock,  with  the  sound  of  the  great  waterfall  in  his 
ears.  "If,"  he  munnured,  under  cover  of  the  sound, 
"  there  was  anything  besides  leaving  off  whalin'  that  '  crow- 
bait,'  and  getting  a  ranch — though  that  ain't  as  easy  as  she 
might  think— I'd " 

"Q,  Dick,"  broke  in  upon  his  dreams,  "come  and  cut 
some  canes,  will  you  ?  We  are  going  down  to  the  river,"  and 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor  passed  the  rock,  with  Bessie  skipping  at 
his  side. 

"Bessie,"  called  her  sister,  "  you're  tio^  going  down  that 
bank  to-day.     Tom  will  have  to  drag  you  half  the  way." 
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''The  more  reason  then/'  responded  Bessie  lightly. 
''  He'd  like  to  drag  me  all  the  way,  wouldn't  you  Tom  \  Of 
course  I  shall  go." 

The  canes,  devoted  Tom,  one  courageous  damsel  of  the 
^)arty  besides  Bessie,  and  Dick,  were  soon  ready.  Even  the 
descent  demanded  more  or  less  dragging,  and  Bessie  w^as 
more  than  than  half  the  time  in  her  brother's  arms,  as  .he 
lifted  her  over  rocks,  helped  her  across  sliding  sandbanks, 
or  through  the  occasional  gulches  which  split  the  moun 
tain  side.  But  Tom  proved  equal  to  everything,  and  at 
last  put  her  down  by  the  side  of  her  friend,  on  a  shelving 
rock,  to  await  his  exploitations,  below. 

"  ril  see  if  it's  safe,  and  then  call  you,"  Tom  explained 
as  he  disappeared  around  a  ledge. 

''O,  Bessie,"  gasped  her  friend,  after  some  moments  of 
waiting,  ''  don't  you  feel  queer  here,  all  alone  ?  And  look 
at  that  crazy  boy  ! ' ' 

''Where?"  asked  Bessie  nervously.  "I  feel  as  if  I 
should  slide  into  the  next  world  if  I  moved  an  eyelash.." 

"  Fm  afraid  you  would  if  you  moved  much,"  replied  the 
other  giimly,"  but  you'd  better  risk  one  look  for  all  that. 
It's  worth  remembering,  if  we  ever  have  a  chance  of  remem- 
bering anything  again." 

Bessie  looked,  and  saw  before,  below,  above,  the  gaping 
canon  of  the  Yellowstone,  seeming  to  her  frightened  imagi- 
nation like  some  yawning,  ravenous  monster.  They  were, 
possibly  a  third  of  the  way  down  the  bank,  and  jutting 
rocks  shut  them  off  from  the  world  above.  Around  them 
was  one  wild  chaos  of  treacherous  sandbank,  cruel-looking 
rocks,  and  gaunt  trees  whose  own  weight  seemed  enough 
to  drag  them  into  the  river  foaming  at  the  base  of  the 
canon.  They  could  not  see  the  Falls,  but  a  thunderous 
noise  of  great  waters  filled  the  space  in  which  they  seemed 
buried.  Suddenly  Bessie's  voice  rang  sharply  above  the 
monotonous  rumble : 
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''  Don't,  T)ick,  run  so  near  !  You'll  shake  these  rocks/' 
"  Keep  off  !"  she  screamed,  as  Dick,  unheeding,  leaped  on  a 
loose  bowlder  above  her  head.  It  shook,  wavered — and 
rolled  back  into  the  hollow  which  made  its  bed.  Tears  of 
nervous  terror  sprang  to  Bessie' s  eyes,  but  the  boy,  usually 
quick  to  notice  the  slightest  expression  of  her  face,  flew 
recklessly  past.  Bessie  thought  that  she  caught  the  sound 
of  some  words,  but  she  must  have  been  mistaken,  for  Dick 
spoke  very  softly  when  he  said  :  ''I  wonder  if  she'll  care ! 
Only  I  shan't  have  the  ranch  after  all  if  I  do ." 

"Bessie,"  said  her  friend,  after  Dick  had  disappeared, 
''you  don't  feel  anxious  about  Tom,  do  you  ^    What  if 

Dick  had  gone  after  that  stick  to "     The  girl  stopped, 

frightened  at  Bessie's  white  face,  as  she  moved  painfully 
forward  from  her  cramped  position  to  lopk  down  the  moun- 
tain side.  She  could  see  Dick's  small  body  hanging  down- 
ward from  a  bent  tree,  around  which  he  had  thrown  one 
leg  and  arm.  His  right  hand,  grasping  a  stout  stick,  was 
stretched  far  out  over  the  bank,  and  he  seemed  directing 
the  movements  of  some  one  below.  Some  one  !  Bessie  knew 
who  it  was,  and  shuddered  from  head  to  foot  with  awful 
dread.  The  story  of  a  soldier  who  had  died  in  the  caflon 
rushed  swiftly  through  her  mind.  But  Tom  !  He  couldn't 
die  in  that  horrible  place, — and  yes !  She  saw  his  head 
slowly  appearing  over  the  rock  which  half  supported  Dick. 
He  was  dragging  himself  up  by  the  stick  which  the  boy 
gripped  desperately.  Bessie  could  not  move  until  in  a  mo- 
ment more,  her  brother  stood  beside  Dick  on  the  shelf  of 
rock,  and  she  sank  back,  too  weak  and  happy  to  answer 
her  friend's  questions. 

Below  them,  Tom  was  saying :  ' '  That  was  a  tight  squeeze^ 
Dick,  but  you've  helped  me  out  like  a  man,"  and  Dick  an- 
swered in  words  that  she  could  not  hear.  Then  Tom,  not  no- 
ticing the  boy's  reply,  for  he  wius  already  devising  means 
for  a  further  escape  from  what  he  called,  ''a  confounded 
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Tiole,"  went  on  :  "  We're  not  out  yet,  Dick,  but  the  rest  is 
fvosy.  ril  leap  to  that  log  above,  and  draw  you  up."  The 
spring  was  easy  for  Tom's  long  body,  but  too  much  for 
Dick,  who  grasped  the  stick  with  strength  a  little  shaken 
by  his  previous  pulling. 

"  Hold  close !"  called  Tom.  ''  You're  not  a  very  big  lish, 
Dick." 

"  Tau  were^^^  answered  Dick,  and  then  softly,  to  himself, 
as  he  had  spoken  when  Bessie  thought  she  heard  his  words  : 
'*  But  she's  mighty  fond  of  him  and ." 

Tom  Taylor  gave  a  cry  of  horror.  The  stick,  already 
strained  by  his  own  weight,  cracked — and  broke. 

''The  rock!"  he  shouted  desperately,  as  if  the  strug- 
gling arms  that  Dick  threw  out  could  catch  that.  Tliey  did 
not  even  touch  it,  and  Dick's  brave  soul  was  that  hour  freed 
from  the  restless  body  which  perhaps  had  been  its  sole  tem- 
ptation to  cruelty.  M.  F.  H.  '84. 


-♦♦♦- 


THE  TRANSITIONAL  MAN. 


The  true  starting  point  in  the  study  of  the  transitional 
man  is  his  father.  It  may  seem  as  if  this  plan  involved  us 
in  the  analysis  of  an  infinite  decreasing  series  of  fathers, 
for  his  father  had  a  father,  and  this  one  in  turn  another, 
back  indeed  as  far  as  Adam.  And  eac;h  is  in  truth  a  trans- 
itional animal ;  none  more  so  than  Adam  himself.  For  what 
greater  change  has  ever  occurred  than  that  from  the  restful 
garden  of  Eden  to  the  workaday  outer  world  'i  And  what 
man  more  truly  transitional  than  he  who  pjissed  from  one 
to  the  other  ?  But  Adam  is  too  distant  a  relative  to  be 
treated  with  familiarity,  and  the  subject  of  connecting 
links  too  broad  to  be  viewed  all  at  once.  The  present  time, 
however,  is  rich  in  exjimples  of  aspiring  beings,  whose  so- 
cial somersaults  are  well  worthy  our  attention.  These  gym- 
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nasts  foiin  the  bond  of  union  between  the  lower  and  upper 
social  strata,  being  bom  in  the  one  and  always  striving  to 
die  in  the  other.  And  as  their  constant  exertions  forbid 
rest,  they  remain  at  any  one  point  of  their  journey  but  a 
very  short  time,  and  are  therefore  clearly  entitled  to  the 
name  of  "transitionals." 

Every  man' s  manners  are,  in  a  great  degree,  the  mirror  of 
the  social  (condition  through  which  he  has  passed,  and  the 
volcanic  changes  of  American  society  are  well  represented 
by  the  habits  of  the  people  who  have  shared  the  upheavals. 
The  village  has  outgrown  its  provincial  customs,  and  the 
manners  of  a  fomier  day,  like  baby-dresses  on  an  active 
boy,  show  many  a  rent  and  tear,  where  the  vigorous  young- 
ster has  burst  asunder  the  outgrown  garment,  and  where 
his  energetic  limbs  protrude  beyond  infantile  skirts.  At 
the  same  time,  the  ready-made  clothing  of  his  cityfied 
brother,  which  he  so  much  admires,  does  not  fit  him,  and 
from  his  attempts  to  wear  it  result  many  ludicrous  tigures. 
Laughable  as  he  is,  there  is  yet  a  lingering  touch  of  pathos 
in  the  sight ;  for  his  ridiculous  appeara'nce  marks  the  first 
desire  for  something  better,  and  the  first  effort  to  reach  it. 

This  aspiration  is  an  almost  universal  trait  of  the  transi- 
tional species.  The  parents  of  the  rising  young  American 
are,  for  the  most  part,  uneducated  people,  with  no  social 
culture  whatever ;  quiet,  homely  folk,  whose  smouldering 
ambitions  bui-st  into  flames  only  when  the  family  finances 
betoken  social  possibilities  for  the  heir.  Their  fond  eyes 
see  an  incipient  President  of  the  United  States  in  their 
darling  boy,  and  they  would  fain  make  a  "gentleman"  of 
him.  The  father's  humble,  honest  toil,  is  all  too  lowly  for 
the  son,  whose  hands  are  never  to  be  soiled  by  the  contact 
of  tools  ;  he  must  have  "  larnin,"  and  more  or  less  of  an  ed- 
ucation he  receives.  To  their  humble  home  he  returns  for 
his  vacations,  not,  however,  bringing  his  friends  with  him. 
One  of  the  first  signs  of  his  progress  in  the  desired  direc- 
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tion  is  this  omission.  He  has  already  begun  to  be  asham- 
^  of  his  home ;  but  the  slight  qualms  he  experiences,  as 
this  feeling  becomes  more  defined  in  his  mind,  are  much 
more  easily  calmed  than  are  those  of  his  doting  moth- 
er, and  his  proud,  though  wounded  father.  However, 
nil  these  slight  unplejisantnesses  are  overcome  in  time,  and 
the  youth  is  fairly  started  upon  his  career.  As  he  mingles 
with  the  world,  his  truly  laudable  desire  for  improvement 
leads  him  to  ape  the  numners  and  the  clothes  of  those  whose 
[>osition  he  envies.  If  he  be  modemtely  quick  in  apj)re- 
hension  and  untiring  in  effort,  the  result  is  most  gratify- 
ing, and  in  a  dim  light,  with  the  enchantment  of  distance, 
the  copy  is  really  very  good.  To  succeed  in  this  under- 
hiking  he  must  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  imitation. 
Without  it  he  can  do  nothing  ;  no  amount  of  perseverance 
alone  will  accomplish  his  task.  Not  being  bom  to  the  i)ur- 
ple,  but  wishing  to  assume  it  with  the  ease  of  long  habit, 
the  callow  youth  is  perforce  distrustful  of  his  spontaneous 
Rctions,  and  must  conform  them  to  those  of  the  nobilitv 
around  him.  Just  here  arises  a  difficulty.  At  the  first 
opening  of  the  social  vista,  his  delighted  eyes  see  all  things 
US  genuine,  and  himself  the  only  spurious  article  present. 
Becoming  more  accustomed  to  the  dazzling  sight,  he  dis- 
cerns a  difference  in  the  social  luminaries,  and  is  gradually 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  others  also  shine  by  reflected 
light.  Well  for  him  if  he  rightly  distinguish  between  the 
original  and  the  copy.  If  he  do  not,  think  of  the  sadness 
of  his  lot ;  he  is  only  a  copy  of  a  copy,  and  not  even  a  real 
imitation ! 

The  true  aim  of  these  tmnsititmal  beings  is  to  api)ear 
that  which  they  are  not ;  but  to  accomplish  this  end  abili- 
ties of  no  mean  order  are  required.  Not  every  man  can  be 
a  ''transitional,"  any  more  than  every  worm  can  become  a 
chrysalis  ;  the  stjite,  of  necessity,  implies  a  past  and  a  fu- 
ture, and  these  unlike.     These  men  who  maintain  the  even 
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tenor  of  their  ancestral  way,  whose  future  is  but  added 
years  of  their  past,  can  never  hope  for  "transitional"  hon- 
ors. Tlieir  unambitious  souls  must  be  content  to  belong  to 
the  "  stabilities."  As  the  type  of  man  who  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father  is  rare  in  our  noble  country,  it  hap- 
pens that  the  aspiring  class  is  so  numerous  with  us  as  to 
characterize  the  nation.  This  fact,  united  with  our  well- 
known  propensity  for  ''short-cuts,"  and  our  universal 
haste,  gives  us  that  volcanic  social  formation  which  for- 
eigners regard  with  such  contemptuous  interest  and  prac- 
tical fear. 

Many  young  men  spoil  their  chances  of  transitional  dis- 
tinction just  whenthe  prospect  is  brightest.  For  they  eith- 
er lose  faith  in  their  cause  and  fall  faint-heartedly  back  in- 
to the  old  home  and  the  habits  of  past  generations,  or  end 
by  becoming  what  they  seem, — a  result  equally  fatal.  Of 
course  the  chrysalis  implies  the  butterfly,  but  in  the  true 
human  development  the  latter  stage  is  only  reached  by  the 
second  generation,  and  to  combine  the  two  within  the  peri- 
od of  one  life  is  a  most  unwarrantable  hastening  of  nature's 
processes,  well  calculated  to  upset  all  theories. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  maintenance  of  this  posi- 
tion of  unstable  equilibrium  than  decided  opinions ;  for  no 
mental  equipments  are  more  weighty,  or  less  easily  shifted 
to  suit  the  demands  of  gravity.     Moreover,  such  freight  is 
very  prone  to  betray  its  presen(*e  ;  and,  unless  invoiced  to 
suit  the  fashionable  taste,  is  worse  than  useless.     Opinions 
differing  from  the  popular  mould,  ai'e  only  tolerated  in 
those  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  offend.  The  man,  unp^otec^ 
ed  by  ancestors,  who  indulges  in  individual  opinions,  is  in 
extreme  peril.     He  has  no  family  position  to  serve  as  a 
guarantee  of  tlieir  soundness,  and  society  has  too  many  im- 
portant duties  to  allow  it  to  weigh  each  man's  utterances. 
The  simplest  solution  of  the  juoblem  is  to  excommunicate 
the  offender  and  drop  his  acquaintance.  This  dreadful  pos- 
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fiibility  renders  necessary  the  greatest  self-control,  for  his 
only  safety  lies  in  complete  silence  in  regard  to  personal 
natters.  The  most  careful  watch  must  be  kept  upon  tongue 
and  face ;  the  conversation  must  be  skillfully  manipu- 
lated, so  as  to  avoid  all  references  that  might  prove  awk- 
ward. Not  for  him  is  the  calm  enjoyment  of  his  father, 
vho  smokes  the  pipe  of  peace  within  his  own  kitchen  ;  who 
never  wears  a  collar,  knows  nothing  of  the  agonies  of  kid 
gloves,  and  was  never  called  upon  to  escort  a  lady  to  din- 
ner. Nor  can  the  anxious  aspirant  for  social  honors  de- 
■  dine  the  long-sought  and  tardily-received  invitation  to  the 
Ittll  that  is  sure  to  be  a  bore ;  that  privilege  is  reserved  for 
lim  whose  position  is,  like  his  future,  inherited,  and  no 
more  to  be  questioned  than  his  bank  account.  The ''ris- 
ing" young  man  must  never  desert  his  post,  but  be  always 
€n  duty,  waiting  upon  mamma,  and  dancing  with  her 
daughter.  To  gain  the  commanding  place  which  he  covets, 
singleness  of  purpose  is  as  absolutely  necessary  as  in 
the  other  noble  professions.  Not  all  life's  honors  can  Be 
plucked  by  one  hand,  and  few  men  find  that  they  have 
Btrength  for  useless  reaching ;  so  that  he  who  joins  the 
tanks  of  the  "  transitionals "  had  best  abandon  all  other 
Qims  at  the  outset. 

A  wicked  scoffer  claims  that,  as  transitional  pertains  to 
the  transient,  the  aim  of  all  tliese  noble  youths  is  fleeting, 
Md  altogether  unworthy  of  serious  effort ;  thus  seeking  to 
Iring  discredit  upon  a  most  popular  and  praiseworthy,  as 
^ell  as  ancient,  aspiration.     But  a  little  examination  will 
show  the  futility  of  the  slur,  and  also  bring  to  light  the 
meanness  of  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived.     For  it  is  al- 
together probable  that  its  author  was  one  of  the  faint- 
hearted brethren,  who,  appalled  by  the  sacrifices  demanded, 
fell  weakly  back  into  the  old  home.     In  the  first  place,  if 
there  were  nothing  transitional,  there  would  be  no  improve- 
ment ;  all  good  aims  are  transient,  being  ever  ready  to  yield 
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to  the  better.  Furthermore,  that  which  is,  and  has  alwaj 
been  universally  desired  by  mankind,  cannot  be  considere 
unworthy  of  serious  effort ;  and  what  more  eagerly  sougl 
than  social  distinction  ? 

It  is  very  wrong  thus  to  strive  to  bring  into  contempt 
being  whose  aim  is  as  generous,  and  whose  results  are 
beneficial  as  are  those  of  the  transitional  man.  His  tai 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  As  has  been  before  remarke 
it  shuts  out  all  meaner  pursuits,  and  demands  the  whc 
{Attention  of  its  devotee.  It  also  demands  such  sacrifices 
comfort  and  feeling  that  the  applause  which  follows  a  hei 
or  the  crown  of  a  martyr,  would  not  be  inappropriate  ti 
butes  to  the  victor.  Tlie  truth  of  any  doctrine  hasloi 
been  held  to  be  proven  by  the  believer' s  willingness  to  d 
for  it.  Many  church  tenets  rest  upon  this  basis,  and  tl 
list  of  martyrs  is  justly  pointed  at  with  great  pride  by  tl 
church  fathers.  But  religion  is  not  alone  in  arousing 
spirit  of  martyrdom.  Other  truths  have  been  as  dear  to  tl 
seul,  other  aims  as  fearlessly  pursued,  and  conspiruoi 
among  these  is  the  aim  of  social  distinction.  The  numb 
of  those  who  have  actually  died  for  the  cause  may  not  1 
large,  but  those  who  have  sacrificed  comfort,  friendshi 
happiness  itself, — the  aim  of  life,  and  therefore  of  mo 
value  than  many  lives — are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
the  contestant  aifectionate,  devoted  to  his  family  ai 
friends  ?  All  must  be  given  up  ;  the  queens  of  society  a 
absolute,  and  allow  no  divided  hearts  among  their  folio 
ers.  Is  he  of  an  ingenuous  and  confiding  spirit  '\  W< 
must  he  guard  against  impulsive  speech  ;  the  bare  menti( 
of  his  father  s  business,  or  even  of  the  street  where  stan^ 
the  home  of  his  ancestors,  may  cost  him  the  result  of  mai 
toilsome  nights.  His  youth,  his  health,  and  his  best  afft 
tions  are  sacrificed  in  the  attempt,  and  when,  gray-head( 
and  old,  he  looks  back  over  his  struggles,  his  failures  ai 
his  successes,  what  is  his  reward  'i    What  has  sustain* 
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lim  during  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day'^  Pure  al- 
Irujsm  ;  it  is  the  good  of  the  race  for  which  he  has  striven. 
By  his  own  unaided  efforts  he  has  added  one  more  to  the 
list  of  society  men  ;  has  lessened  by  one  the  number  of  the 
great  unknown.  This  thought,  and  the  reflection  that  his 
children  will  begin  where  their  father  ends,  and  caiTy  on 
flie  noble  work  to  yet  higher  attainment,  strengthen  his 
declining  years,  and  encourage  him  to  continue  the  strug- 
gle which  death  alone  can  end. 

Let  us  not  then  despise  these  worthy  men  ;  they  have  ec- 
centricities,— ^but  so  have  geniuses  ;  they  are  imitators, — 
but  who  is  original  %  Let  us  rather  view  them  with  the  awe 
which  their  great  sacrifices  demand  ;  and  let  us,  aspecially 
as  our  snubs  seem  of  no  avail,  treat  them  with  the  consid- 
eration which  is  due  their  singleness  of  purj^ose  and  j^erse- 
verance  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds.  • 

G.  P.  D. 


In  Through  One  Administration^  Mrs.  Burnett  has  r<»r. 
spiciiously  added  to  her  already  brilliant  literary  fame 
We  thought  at  one  time  that  the  story  dragged,  and  our 
impatient  comment  was,  '*Will  it  never  be  finished  C  Th> 
was  the  natural  result  of  reading  the  story  by  installmeiit>. 
as  it  came  out  in  the  magazines.  We  allow  that  at  tini^ 
^e  momentum  seemed  diminishing  when  it  should  havp 
been  nearing  a  climax,  yet,  viewing  the  story  in  a  differ 
ent  light,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  not  a  word  that  does  not 
tell  in  its  delicately  elaborate  development.  Every  sent! 
ment,  expression  and  situation  of  the  various  cha^actf^ 
shows  their  individuality  ;  the  dramatic  touches  are  strom:. 
and  a  human,  living  interest  quickens  the  whole.  We  ftr! 
for  Ti'edennis,  in  the  silent  endurance  of  his  misery,  k 
Bertha  in  her  heroic  self-control :  for  Arbuthnot,  w  hose  very 
brilliancy  is  tinged  with  pathos. 

It  is  for  pathos  that  Mrs.  Burnett  is  unrivalled.  Wr 
know  of  no  present  writer  who  is  her  superior  in  this  iiar 
ticular.  The  jmthos  in  Louisiana  is  exquisite ;  theiv  b 
also  a  sweet  touch  of  it  in  Esmeralda  ;  her  last  w^ork  is  fiill<'f 
it.  On  laying  the  book  aside  there  is  a  haunting  f eelinir  of 
sadness.  The  only  admissible  ending  was  the  death  of  Rr 
thaor  Philip,  but  it  is,  after  all,  with  a  sad  throb  of  the  heart 
that  we  read  of  Philip's  death.  He  was  every  inch  a  hen-: 
and  though  he  did  remind  one  somewhat  of  an  animate*! 
Corliss  engine,  nevertheless  there  was  not  a  weak  spot  in  hlf 
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chai-acter.  Such  chivalric  purity  in  thought,  word  and  deed 
thouf^h  ideal,  and  rarely  met  with  in  the  workaday  world 
about  us,  quickens  our  admiration  for  the  good,  strong, 
and  true  in  human  nature.  Tredennis  is  a  powerful  char- 
iu!ter.  He  is  stronger  than  Daniel  Deronda,  and,  if  the 
expression  is  allowable,  more  lovable  than  Henry  Es- 
mond. As  Bertha  said  of  him,  he  seemed  like  those  men 
who  w^ere  first  on  earth,  brave,  strong,  and  true.  He  is  a 
solitary  and  gi*and  figure  out  on  that  western  frontier,  bear- 
ing his  lonely  grief  and  the  desolate  routine  of  every  day 
with  a  fortitude  that  classes  him  among  heroes.  The  book 
is  mainly  objective  in  treatment,  and  though  the  minute 
analysis  of  motives  and  actions  which  characterizes  all  re- 
cent fiction  is  present,  the  analysis  is  made  by  the  actor's 
themselves. 

There  is  no  strongly  marked  i)lot,  though  the  story  is  a  ro- 
mance from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  the  romance  of  a  girl's 
marrying  through  pity,  and  afterward  falling  in  love  with 
another  man. 

The  climax  of  the  story  comes  in  the  first  chapter,  when 
Tredennis  reads  that  Bertha  is  married.  It  is  consistent 
with  his  slow  and  reticent  disposition  that,  while  he  is 
eight  years  in  the  far  West  winning  scars  and  glory,  the 
possibility  that  Bertha  may  marry  does  not  occur  to  him. 
Since  he  carried  away  with  him  the  vision  of  her  as  she 
stood  in  the  light  of  the  door- way  on  the  night  of  her  first 
party,  it  seems  as  if  he  might  have  kept  up  her  personal 
interest  in  him  in  his  subsequent  intimate  corres])on- 
dence  with  her  father,  the  professor  ;  but  by  one  of  the 
freaks  of  fate  they  wei*e  allowed  to  drift  apart ;  and,  she 
married  a  gay  Lothario  who  had  a  hobby  i)erpetually  on 
hand,  sometimes  two  or  three.  It  was  her  disappointment 
to  find  that  she  was  the  ol)ject  of  a  shared  interest  in  his 
other  hobbies.  She  found  sympathy  in  Arbuthnot,  vvlio 
had  also  suffered  disappointment.     She   was  true  to  her 
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children  ;  she  was  as  heroic  as  Tredennis  in  the  i-epression 
of  her  emotion  ;  slie  was  plucky  when  her  husband  left  her 
to  stand  alone.  It  was  this  trait  in  her  character  that  kindly 
Senator  Bliindel  admired  when  he  shouldered  the  respon- 
sibility of  helping  her  regain  her  tottering  social  prestige. 
Though  we  do  not  meet  the  Senator  till  the  last  chapter,  he 
is  one  of  the  strong  minor  characters  whose  individualitj' 
we  do  not  forget.  The  Arbuthnots  of  fiction  are  always  fa- 
vorite characters.  Some  disappointment  had  left  Arbuth- 
not  not  exactly  cynical,  but  with  a  certain  flavor,  a  delight- 
ful attractiveness,  which  we  liked  and  which'fascinated  us 
at  once.  Tlie  weak  spot  in  the  story  is  the  means  taken  to 
develop  Arbuthnof  s  character  to  win  Mrs.  Sylvestre's  affec- 
tion. His  kindness  to  the  poor  young  couple  in  distress  is 
touching,  but  we  have  heard  it  before  and  its  effect  seems 
strained. 

To  sum  up,  this  last  l>ook  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  is  powerful 
in  its  pathos,  in  its  dramatic  strength,  in  its  brilliancy,  and 
in  its  artistic  and  natural  completion. 

A.  B.  P.  '83. 


The  intellect  and  the  emotions,  the  counterbalancing 
l)uckets  of  the  mental  well,  recall  by  their  contrary  move- 
ments the  old  nui-sery  rhyme, 

**  When  you're  up,  you're  up  ;  and  when  you're  down,  you're  down  ; 
And  when  you're  only  half-way  up,  you're  neither  up  nor  down." 

When  one  set  of  faculties  is  in  the  ascendant,  the  other  is 

necessarily  doi'mant.     That  this  is  true  every  one  knows 

who  has  seen  a  man  under  the  influence  of  violent  anger. 

or  who  counts  among  his  acquaintances  one  who  analyzes 

his  emotions  until  thev  vanish   under  his  scrutiny.     By 

•  •         • 

training  and  cultivation,  either  of  these  phases  of  the  mind, 
the  emotional  or  the  intellectual,  can  be  made  to  stay  up- 
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permost  all  the  time  ;  but  the  happy  medium  of  *'  neither 
up  nor  down"  is  seldom  sought,  and  still  more  rarely 
found. 

Common  sense  and  sympathy  are  generally  supposed  to 
represent  these  two  kinds  of  mental  action,  but  such  a  sup- 
position is  based  on  a  very  one-sided  apprehension  of  the 
t^rms.  Common  sense  does  not  apply  to  what  is  pure- 
ly intellectual,  but  rather  to  such  a  nice  adjustment  of  all 
the  mental  faculties  that  each  has  its  due  influence.  That 
sympathy  is  an  emotion,  no  one  will  attempt  to  dispute,  but 
where  wjll  you  find  two  i)eople  who  will  agree  as  to  the 
proper  limit  of  its  application  ?  If  they  should  decide  to 
accept  the  definition  of  either  Webster  or  Worcester,  each 
would  twist  it  into  the  form  of  his  preconceived  idea.  A 
large  class  would  approve  of  Julia  Mannering's  remarks  on 
the  subject : 

''  To  return  to  Lucy  Bertmm.  *  *  ^^  *  She  is  a  very 
pretty,  a  very  sensible,  a  very  aifectionate  girl,  and  I  think 
there  are  few  peraons  to  whose  consolatory  friendship  1 
could  have  recourse  more  freely  in  what  are  called  the  real 
t^mU  of  life.  But  then  these  so  seldom  come  in  one's  way, 
and  one  wants  a  friend  who  will  sympathize  with  distress 
of  sentiment  as  well  im  with  actual  misfortune.  Heaven 
knows,  my  dearest  Matilda,  and  you  know,  that  these  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  require  the  balm  of  sympathy  and^aifec- 
tion,  as  much  as  the  evils  of  a  more  obvious  and  determi- 
nate character.  Now  Lucy  Bertram  has  nothing  of  this 
kindly  sympathy — nothing  at  all,  my  dearest  Matilda. 
Were  I  sick  of  a  fever  she  would  sit  up  night  after  night  to 
nurse  me  with  the  most  unremitting  patience  ;  but  with  the 
fever  of  the  heart  which  my  Matilda  has  soothed  so  often, 
she  has  no  more  sjnnpathy  than  her  old  tutor."  To  the 
Julias,  ''my  Matilda  s''  high-flown  sensibility  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  '*only  genuine  article.''  But  is  it^  Who 
that  gives  the  matter  a  moment's  thoughtful  attention 
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would  be  willing  to  acknowledge,  and  contented  to  accept 
this  as  a  substitute  for  Lucy's  broader,  deeper  fellow-feel- 
ing {  Would  not  her  less  conspicuous  sympathy  be  better 
adapted  to  a  large  range  of  occasions  and  needs,  than  Ma- 
tilda's  supei-ficial  self-Jisserting  sensibility  ? 

In  her  "'Sense  and  Sensibility,"  Miss  Austen  has  fully 
worked  out  the  contrast  which  is  merely  suggested  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  this  letter  of  Julia's.  Her  two  heroines  are 
tyi)ical.  Elinor,  with  her  fine  appreciation  of  the  feelings 
and  motives  of  othei-s,  acting  like  the  discharger  of  a  Ley- 
den  jar,  often  prevented  dangerous  shocks  by  constantly 
car  lying  off  in  small  quantities  the  electricity  generated 
by  the  friction  of  the  natures  around  her.  Her  feelings 
modified  her  judgment,  and  in  return  were  guided  by  it ; 
hence  her  perfect  tact,  which  is  only  another  name  for  sym- 
pathy guided  by  intelligence.  If  Marianne  felt  for  others 
more  intensely  than  Elinor,  it  was  only  because  she  reveled 
in  the  luxury  of  violent  emotions.  She  loved  or  hated,  ad- 
mired or  despised,  with  all  the  power  of  her  being,  on  tiie 
most  trifling  as  on  the  greatest  pretext ;  sentimentally  con- 
sidering such  the  only  way  of  feeling  at  all.  She  passed, 
\\\X\\  her  friends,  from  transports  of  joy  to  the  depths  of 
grief,  with  a  pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of  her  ability  to 
be  deeply  moved,  which  served  as  the  single  lights  of  her 
happiness,  and  lightened  the  shadow  of  her  misery.  Any- 
thing or  nothing  was  sufficient  to  act  on  her  exquisite  sen- 
sibility, so  she  gained  the  reputation  of*  being  sympathetic 
and  tender-hearted,  w  hile  Elinor  was  looked  upon  as  rather 
a  cool  and  calculating  young  w^oman. 

The  Mariannes  of  real  life  are  as  quick  as  Miss  Austen's 
young  woman  to  dub  the  Elinors  "  common-sense  people,'' 
with  a  slight  ui)ward  motion  of  nose  and  lip  and  eyebrow 
whi<»h  gives  the  epithet  a  meaning  very  different  from  its 
original  signification.  Most  of  us  accept  this  verdict  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  given,  ignoring  the  time  and  compli- 
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mentary  meaning  of  the  word  in  itself,  until  we  forget,  if 
we  ever  really  knew,  what  common-sense  is.  It  suffers  as 
much  abuse  as  any  word  in  the  language,  applied  as  it 
is  exclusively  to  that  merely  practical,  material,  sordid, 
business-like  self-interest,  which  yields  to  none  of  the 
ennobling  influences  of  the  ideal  and  emotional.  If  this 
conception  be  true,  then  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  we 
acknowledge  that  common  sense  and  sympathy,  that  most 
noble  of  emotions,  are  wholly  incompatible.  But  does  the 
possession  of  common-sense  preclude  the  possibility  of  feel- 
ing deeply  and  delicately  for  others  ?  Rather  does  not  the 
term  signify  such  a  nice  adjustment  of  the  mental  powers 
that  each  has  its  due  importance  ?  Every  man  has  had 
glimpses,  more  or  less  distinct  according  to  the  clearness  of 
his  mental  vision,  of  an  ideal  mental  perfection,  which  be- 
comes his  standard  by  which  he  measures  all  men.  He 
does  not  always,  nor  even  often  recognize  the  fact  that 
common-sense  stands  for  that  perfect  symmetry  of  mind. 

This  problem  of  common-sense  and  sympathy  is  one  of 
the  many  embraced  under  that  comprehensive  term  '*  The 
woman  question;"  which  it  seems,  can  be  applied  at 
pleasure  to  anything  and  every  thing.  We  have  all  heard, 
until  we  are  sick  of  hearing  it,  that  the  higher  education  of 
woman,  the  privilege  of  taking  one  st^ep  beyond  mere  exis- 
tence, and  beginning  to  live  will  make  her  unwomanly,  in- 
capable of  that  tender  sympathy  which  has  been  her  dis- 
tinctive and  honorable  characteristic.  But  the  logic  of 
events  does  not  seem  to  prove  this  theory  coiTect.  It  is 
true  that  a  woman  with  a  well  disciplined  mind  is  not  as 
liable  to  violent  displays  of  feeling  as  one  who  is  unedu- 
cated ;  but  the  feeling  is  there,  and  all  the  more  potent  be- 
cause of  the  added  power  of  a  ti*ained  intellect.  The  excit- 
able sensibility  of  our  much  praised  gmndmothers  compared 
with  the  sympathy  of  a  really  well-educated  woman  of  to- 
day, is  like  the  frantic  violence  of  the  combatants  in  a 
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street  tight,  beside  the  calm  i)ower  of  a  trained  pugilist. 
We  do  not  advocate?  the  subjection  of  the  feeling  to  the  in- 
tellect ;  that  would  be  to  choose  the  greater  of  two  evils : 
we  only  wish  to  raise  the  reason  to  equality  with  the  emo- 
tions which  have  reigned  supreme  long  enough. 

K.  T.  34. 


If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  melancholy  of  youth 
might  be  forgiven,  that  time  would  seem  to  be  the  present. 
We  have  struggled  in  haste  up  to  our  twenty-first  year,  for 
we  have  read  Darwin,  and  have  considered  an  advance  les> 
alarming  than  a  retreat.  Alas,  we  regret  our  precipitancy. 
We  have  avoided  the  clutches  of  modem  science,  to  fall 
into  the  grasp  of  modern  philosophy.  Mill  and  Spencer 
transfix  us.  Under  such  auspices  why  should  twenty-one 
care  to  become  twenty-two  ?  With  Mallock  in  one  hand, 
and  Eliot  in  the  other  ;  with  Darwinism  behind  and  utili- 
tarianism before  ;  with  "  sickly,  sentimental"  triolets  ring- 
ing in  one  ear,  and  the  silvery,  confusing  eloquence  of 
scepticism  sounding  in  the  other,  stand  the  youth  of  to- 
day,— a  pitiable  spectacle. 

Wit  and  humor  are  in  abeyance.  English  humorists  be- 
long to  the  past,  and  in  America,  only  Saxe  and  Holmes  are 
left  to  tell  the  tale.  The  decay  of  wit  is  clearly  manifested 
by  the  change  in  the  character  of  clubs.  They  furnish  us 
no  more  with  bon  mots :  the  days  of  Will's,  of  the  Garrick 
Club,  of  the  Noctes  Ambrosianae  are  gone.  Wine  sparkles 
in  place  of  wit ;  We  hear  little  of  clubs  except  on  the  oc- 
casion of  some  great  dinner.  Even  then  there  is  no  merri- 
Tiient.  To  eat  and  drink  have  become  solemn  matters,  and 
to  do  one's  duty  by  the  long  and  varied  menu,  excludes  all 
thought  of  intellectual  lu'illancy.  The  ''quips and  cranks" 
whicli  sprang  so  lightly  to  the  lips  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
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^'Mermaid,"  come  slowly  now,  and,  more  often,  not  at  all. 
We  "  take  our  pleasures  sadly." 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  absence  of  brightness  in 
elub-life.     Clubs,  nowadays,  are  divided  more  distinctly 
into  political,  literary,  scientific,  etc.,  than  they  were  in  the 
halcyon  days  of  Ben  Jonson.     Our  fondness  for  specialities, 
is,  perhaps,  due  to  our  greater  seriousness.     We  meet  now 
1x>  discuss  a  special  subject,  a  certain  author,  or  to  follow 
out  a  certain  line  of  thought,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
range  over  the  whole  universe.     This  plan  has  its  obvious 
a,clvantages,  but  has.  its  disadvantages  as  well.     For  while 
the  politician,  the  writer,  the  scientist,  have  each  their 
clubs,  in  which  each  is  engaged  in  serious  work,  they  miss 
the  friction  and  shai^pening  of  wits  which  would  follow  the 
contact  of  minds  trained  in  different  schools  and  accustom- 
ed to  deal  with  different  kinds  of  matter. 

But  while  clubs  nowadays  must  be  either  severely  intel- 
lectual or  else  given  over  to  eating  and  drinking  ;  while  we 
have  lost  the  true  idea  of  them,  yet  they  might  in  many 
cases,  be  made  better  than  they  are  if  the  originators  would 
be  a  little  wiser.  Johnson's  idea  of  a  club,  "an  assembly 
of  good  fellows  meeting  under  cei'tain  conditions" — seems 
to  be  broad  enough,  yet  if  it  were  adhered  to  rigidly,  clubs 
would  often  be  successful  where  they  now  fail.  As  objects 
near  at  hand  are  said  to  be  of  more  interest  to  us  than  those 
at  a  distance,  take,  for  example  the  clubs  in  college.  The 
members  of  the  Shakspeare  and  Dickens  clubs  should  be 
chosen  for  what  they  can  bring  the  clubs  intellectually. 
Personal  likings  and  prejudices  have  too  great  an  influ- 
ence upon  our  balloting,  and  often  interfere  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  club.  The  ''  conditions"  should  be  adapt- 
ed to  circumstances.  The  establishment  of  a  literary  club 
in  college  is  something  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle. 
Collegians  find  it  a  relief  to  turn  away  for  a  while  from  lit- 
erature and  science,  and  the  clubs  which  have  to  do  with 
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current  topics  have  always  been  very  successful.  I  am  un- 
der the  impression  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  a 
^'  committee  of  the  whole  "  were  appointed  for  every  meet- 
ing. This  would  allow  an  opportunity  for  shirking  ;  but 
if  a  certain  part  of  the  subject  were  assigned  each  person, 
that  difficulty  might  be  avoided.  If  one  or  two  persom; 
are  appointed  to  carry  on  the  meeting,  it  often  hapjiens 
that  they  alone  ai-e  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  all 
discussion  of  the  topic  which  ought  to  be  an  important  and 
enjoyable  feature  of  our  meetings,  is  out  of  the  question. 
From  Girton  comes  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  her  socie- 
ties. She  says  :  ''  A  charmed  silence  reigns,  broken  only 
by  the  careworn  president' s  appeal  to  somebody — anybody 
— to  offer  some — any — remarks  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. The  president,  in  despair,  is  generally  driven  to 
resign  the  chair  to  the  vice-president  and  respond  to  her 
own  appeal,  because  the  majority  of  the  members  keep  to 
the  point,  in  the  mathematical  sense  of  the  term,  in  so  far 
as  their  si)eeches  have  neither  parts  nor  magnitude."  That 
we  do  not  gain  the  good  we  might  gain  from  some  of  our 
clubs  is  an  acknowledged  fact.  Is  the  fault  in  the  "  condi- 
tions," in  the  management,  or  in  the  members  i! 

C.  I.  B.,    83. 


%&itovs^  ^nhU. 


Benevolence  is  undeniably  one  of  the  i)opuliir  viitues,  but 
even  to  one  who  has  had  her  i)rinrii)les  more  or  less  con- 
fused by  the  study  of  moral  philosophy,  there  seem  to  be 
moments  when  its  exercise  is  inai)proi)riate.     We  do  not 
sjxiak  as  one  who  has  given  a  blind  beggar  twenty-live  cents 
to  see  him  walk  off  coasting  admiring  glanc^es  ui)on   our 
coin  ;  we  have  not  lately  impoverislied  ourselves  by  any 
misdirected  alms  whatever,  given  to  any  species  of  the  un- 
deserving poor.     But  we  have  marked  the  effe(*t  of  extnin- 
eous  helps  in  the  class  room.     The  unfortunate  victim   of 
her  neighbor  s  benevolence  is  called  u])on  to  recite.  As  slie 
pauses  a  moment,  the  young  lady  on  her  left  side  is  tired 
with  a   desire  to   ''do  as  she   would   be   done  by,''  and 
prompts  in  a  stage  whisper  ;  the  young  lady  on  her  right 
side  wants  to  keep  there,  and  likewise  i)romi)ts.  The  result 
might  possibly  be  an  audible  and  (Hjrrect  re<*itation  on  the 
part  of  the  student  questioned  if  both  her  benefac^tors  had 
been  similarly  inspired  in  the  matter  of  their  prom])tings. 
But  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  they  are  not,  and  the 
student  w^ho  wishes  to  concentrate  all  her  faculties  on  the 
one  point  is  confused  ])etween  three  ;  the  two  which  ai*e 
suggested  by  her  neighl)ors,  and  the  one  which  she  had 
modestly  intended  stilting  as  her  own.     W^e  say  nothing 
about  the  added  embarrassment  of  having  the  instructor's 
eye  fixed   coldly  ujKm  (me,   meanwliile,  as  if  the  victim 
were  the  culprit,  and  soliciting  the  aid  which  she  is  unwil- 
lingly receiving.     And  if  there  are  students  who  habitually 
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depend  upon  this  uncertain  resource,  why  should  they  be    |^ 
aided  more  eagerly  than  any  other  of  that  feeble  body  of 
young  women  familiarly  known  as  ''sponges."     However, 
we  abjure  high  moral  ground,  and  only  suggest  that  there 
is  no  position  so  absurd  as  that  of  a  student  whose  failure 
is  not  even  original, — and  if  she  is  not  going  to  fail,  why 
shouldn'  t  she  be  original  as  far  as  text-books  will  allow  I 


-?8 


''  But,  of  what  use  is  the  Miscellany  i "  asks  a  friend  »^^ 
our  elbow.     We  hasten  to  say  that  its  mission  is  fourfolA-  • 
It  is  the  students'  chief  means  of  making  their  literary*' 
status  known  to  the  outside  world.     That  the  reputation  o   — ^ 
the  College  may  grow  in  this  respect,  a  place  in  the  column^*=^*^ 
of  the  Miscellany  is  offered  as  a  premium  for  the  produc  ^="**' 
duction  of  good  essays.     (All  members  of  Student's  plea 
take  notice. )    Besides,  its  value  as  a  safety-valve,  by  whicl 
our  pent-up  steam  may  escape  when  the  pressure  become** 
too  great,  cannot  be  over-estimated.     We  sometimes  thinlg  ^*' 
that  those  who  object  to  our  written  complaints,  forget  that 
terrible  and  unexpected  explosion  might  be  the  result  o 
silence.     Then  this  escaping  steam  is  such  a  good  agitator " 
It  makes  things  so  lively,  and  often  accomplishes  many==^ 
needed  reforms.     With  so  many  strings  to  our  bow,  it  ie= 
not  wonderful  that  we  cannot  pull  all  at  once.     Even  to  pid 
but  one  at  a  time,  and  that  one  always  at  the  right  time, 
would   require  both  omniscience  and  omnipresence,   and 
these  qualities  we  do  not  i)rofe8s  to  possess — although  wr* 
are  editors. 


''  Why  don't  you  jisk  for  yourself,  John  ? "  would  be  a 
very  natural  inquiry  on  the  i)ai-t  of  the  girl  first  in  the  line 
waiting  out-side  the  office-window  at  mail  time,  as  a  score 
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of  her  fellow  students  crowd  around  her  and  urgently  cry  : 
''(letmy  mail,  please/'  ''Oh  now,  just  ask  for  me,  will 
you  f"  The  strain  on  the  memory  of  a  good-natured  girl 
must  be  considenible,  but  we  are  unable  to  comi)ute  what 
the  damivge  to  the  temi)ers  of  those  behind  her  is  likely  to 
l>e,  as  they  see  all  the  advantage  of  precedence  lost  by  this 
method  of  representation.  A  Freshman  might  as  well  be 
last  in  the  line  as  second,  if  she  must  wait  for  all  the  let- 
ters of  the  second  corridor  to  be  handed  out  to  the  girl  with 
the  phenomenal  memory,  or  the  one  with  the  written  list 
who  stands  just  in  front  of  her.  There  is  a  good  and  suf- 
ficient reason  for  sending  one  girl  from  ea(*li  i)arlor  to  the 
mail,  but  the  i)resent  custom  by  whicii  one  friend  repre- 
sents fifteen  or  twenty  ought  to  l>e  ended,  as  it  keeps  the 
girl  who  does  not  hapi)en  to  have  glib  friends,  waiting 
much  longer  than  she  otherwise  need. 


The  time  is  coming  when  the  College  Glee  (ybib  will  be 
called  ui)on  to  show  what  good  work  it  can  do.  Much 
trouble  has  been  taken  l)y  its  leader  and  by  Dr.  Ritter,  and 
both  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  work.  But 
oh  !  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  shown  by  its  members.  It  is 
not  that  thev  have  not  time,  for  foi-tv  minutes  on(*e  a  week 
is  not  more  than  even  the  busiest  can  s])are.  When  only 
half  a  dozen  meet  for  rehearsal — and  those,  perhai)s,  all  sing- 
ing one  part,  no  good  work  can  be  accomi)lished.  Tt  is  a 
poor  return  for  Dr.  Ritter  s  kindness,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enjoyment  which  the  club  loses.  What  shall  be  done  {  Can 
not  Vassjir  have  a  good  glee  club  \ 


There  seems  to  be  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  i)rev- 
aleUt  with  regard  to  articles  for  the  Miscellany.   We  have 
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heard  that  many  would-be  contributors  are  deterred  from 
presenting  their  literary  efforts  through  fear  of  being  thought 
presumi)tuous,  or  from  dislike  of  having  their  maiden  ef- 
forts subjected  to  the  criticism  and  fancied  scorn  of  the 
editors.  We  have  also  been  told  that  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  unsolicited  articles  are  desired  for  our  monthly 
publication.  We  are  surprised  that  any  one  could  so  mis- 
understand the  aim  of  the  Miscellany  as  to  think  that  the 
charge  of  presumption  would  be  brought  against  any  member 
of  the  College,  while  we  can  not  believe  that  our  numerous 
pleas  and  editorials,  begging  for  voluntary  literaiy  contri- 
butionscould  have  been  so  misconstrued.  It  is  onfortmuUie 
that  it  is  not  generally  the  custom  for  the  students  to  give 
their  literary  work  to  the  Miscellany,  without  being  asked, 
as  is  the  case  in  many  Colleges.  A  little  thought  will  present 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  plan  whose  tidoption  in  many  in- 
stances i)roves  its  excellence.  We  hope  that  such  a  tempt- 
ing receptacle  as  the  Miscellany  box  at  the  door  of  Room 
N.,  with  its  mute  api)eal  for  contributions,  and  the  re- 
newed iussunince  of  the  entire  board  of  editors,  will  remove 
all  doubt  that  the  Miscellany  is  willing  to  receive,— nay 
that  she  anxiously  and  expectantly  awaits — a  host  of  con- 
tributions. 


HOME  MATTERS. 

"Distilled  vacations,  like  common  distilled  waters,  are 
flashy  things."  In  these  days  of  lightning  expresses  and 
shortened  methods,  has  the  world  grown  to  believe  that 
even  rest  can  be  taken  in  (*ondensed  doses  { 

Those  who  remained  at  (JoUege  gsithered  in  small  com- 
panies and  prei)ared  to  enjoy  themselves  in  various  quiet 
ways,  although  it  was  not  until  Friday  night  that  we  met 
for  any  general  amusement.  On  that  evening.  Miss  Goodsell 
gave  a  soap-bubble  ])arty  in  the  i)arloi's,  offering  prizes  for 
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the  most  successful.  We  all  luul  a  i)leasant  opportunity 
for  renewing  our  skill  in  that  youthful  siK)rt,  but  some  of 
tlie  more  dignified  withdrew  to  the  corners,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  were  following  in 
the  f()otstei)S  of  an  illustrious  philosopher. 

Ea.ster  Sunday  passed  very  quietly,  tlie  little  floral  gifts 
at  breakfa^st  alone  reminding  us  of  the  day.  On  Monday 
evening  a  fancy-dress  party  was  given  by  the  students. 
The  remainder  of  the  time  was  spent  in  reading,  card- 
parties  and  excursions  to  town,  or  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
evscai)e  the  suli)hur  fumes  which  filled  the  house,  driving  us 
from  corridor  to  corridor,  and  from  room  to  room,  like  a 
j)remonition  of  another  world.  On  Wednesday  we  wel- 
comed back  our  friends  and  prei)ared  ourselves  brilliantly 
for  the  morrow's  labor  by  listening  to  their  accounts  of  the 
vacation. 


The  fii'st  concert  this  year,  in  which  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Music  took  part,  was  given  in  the  chapel,  March  l(i. 
We  greatly  rejoice  that  the  evening,  and  not  the  afternoon, 
wiis  the  time  selected  for  the  entertainment. 

The  opening  i)iece,  Er  ist  Gekommen,  by  Franz- Ij<rsch- 
horn,  was  played  by  Miss  Stevens.  Both  Miss  Stevens  and 
Miss  Chapman  who  gave  Raffs  Etude  Melodique,  showed 
much  strength  and  clearness  in  their  execution.  Miss  Ilaf- 
fey's  performance  of  Les  Deux  Alouettes  was  very  soft  and 
pretty.  We  were  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Valleau's  return  to 
our  musical  stage,  and  think  she  deserves  great  credit  for 
her  work.  She  performed  Mozjirt-Kullak's  Die  Zufrie- 
denheit  very  clearly  and  feelingly. 

Miss  Curtis  sang  Schubert's  Sei'enade,  and  Miss  Walrath 
Rossini's  La  Separazione  in  a  very  sweet  and  expressive 
manner.  Tlieir  voices  show  great  improvement  since  last 
year.     Weber's  Aria  from  Der  Freischuetz  contains  manv 
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beautiful  passages,  and  in  the  singing  of  them  Miss  Hillard 
did  herself  full  justice. 

The  most  beautiful  piece  of  the  evening  was  Beethoven's 
Sonate  Pathetique,  which  was  listened  to  with  great  pleas- 
ure. Miss  Page' s  crescendos  and  diminuendos  were  nicely 
graduated,  and  her  pianissimo  passages  were  both  soft  and 
clear. 

Miss  Peck's  rendering  of  the  Adagio  and  Allegro  from 
Weber' s  Sonata  in  C,  opus  24,  was  very  legato  and  expres- 
sive. 

Miss  Pease  is  one  of  our  most  promising  d6butante5. 
Her  voice  is  clear,  full  and  sweet,  and  "My  Queen"  was 
greeted  with  prolonged  applause. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  programme  was  a  Suite 
from  Bach  given  by  Miss  McMillan.  The  prelude,  though 
at  first  a  little  unsteady,  was  played  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  smoothness.  The  Allemande,  Gigue,  and  two  Gavottes 
were  given  in  exact  time,  with  a  clear  accent,  perfect  accu- 
racy, and  a  charming  touch  which  left  nothing  more  to  be 
desired. 

Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C,  opus  2,  consisting  of  an  Adagio, 
Scherzo,  and  Allegro,  followed  the  Aria  from  Weber. 
The  Sonata,  though  long  and  difficult,  Miss  Henderson 
played  with  ease.  Her  touch  is  clear,  firm,  and  brilliant, 
and  her  execution  was  for  the  most  part  accurate  and  in 
good  time.  Miss  Henderson  has  gained  very  perceptibly 
in  exj^ression. 

The  concert  closed  with  one  of  Mendelssohn's  Sonatas, 
for  the  organ.  Miss  Lester  managed  the  pedals  with  ease, 
and  the  organ,  though  it  responded  grudgingly,  gave  forth 
a  very  sweet  and  pleasing  melody. 

Dr.  Ritter  and  his  assistants  deserve  much  praise  for  the 
marked  improvement  of  the  i)upils  in  both  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  de])artnients. 
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Professor  Gilmore,  of  Rochester  University,  lectured  to  us 
on  Friday  evening,  March  30,  on  the  subject  of  "  Robert 
Browning  and  His  Poetry.''  He  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
poet's  life,  telling  the  well-kno^\^l  stoiy  of  his  courtship  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett  whose  objections  to  marriage  on  the 
score  of  health  were  overcome  bv  the  ardor  of  his  devotion. 
Up  to  this  time  Browning  had  produced  nothing  which 
would  render  him  famous,  but  happiness  seemed  to  be 
his  inspiration,  and  he  soon  gave  tx)  the  world  his 
*'  Ring  and  the  Book  "  which  many  of  his  admirers  regard 
as  his  great-est  work.  Tlie  plot  is  by  no  means  novel,  but 
his  method  of  treating  it  is  unique.  After  a  brief  review  of 
the  principal  works  of  the  poet.  Professor  Gilmore  spoke  of 
the  general  characteristics  of  Browning's  mind  as  shown  in 
his  literary  style,  asserting  that  he  possesses  in  a  notable 
degree  that  superior  insight  which  is  the  mark  of  a  great 
poet.  In  psychological  analysis  he  is  second  only  to  Shake- 
speare. It  is  noticeable  that,  although  he  has  used  his 
finest  skill  in  the  delineation  of  men  and  women,  still  he  is 
a  lover  of  nature.  There  are  some  exquisite  little  pen  pic- 
tures among  his  works  which  go  far  to  overthrow  the  pre- 
vailing impression  that  he  is  a  careless  writer.  A  master 
of  nervous  and  condensed  expression,  he  breathes  into  mod- 
em poetry  new  life  and  vigor.  Professor  Gilmore  did 
not  ignore  the  defects  of  the  poet,  giving  due  weight 
to  the  objections  so  persistently  urged,  of  his  over- fondness 
for  recondite  and  unfamiliar  themes,  his  harshness,  affecta- 
tion and  obscurity.  The  lecture  was  furnished  with  an 
ample  supply  of  criticism  and  illustration,  which  taken  to- 
gether with  Prof.  Gilmore' s  clear  and  pleasant  style  of 
reading,  left  us  all  much  pleased  and  more  kindly  dis- 
posed to  its  subject. 
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COIiliEGR  NOTES. 

I  met  a  simple  Vassar  maid, 

She  was  a  junior,  so  she  said. 

Her  head  was  fiUed  with  many  a  care. 

She  had  a  frightened,  troubled  air. 

And  she  was  wildly  clad  ; 

Her  face  was  pale,  and  very  pale. 

Her  worry  made  me  sad. 

''Sisters  in  misery,  little  maid, 
How  many  may  you  be?" 
'*  How  many?    Seven  in  all,"  she  said, 
And  wondering  looked  at  me. 

'*  Two  of  us  conduct  De  Temp., 
''  And  'tis  a  deal  of  bother. 
'*  And  in  the  lit.  department  I 
**  Dwell  near  them  with  another. 
''And  two  are  business  folk,  kind  sir, 
"  And  one  is  reading  proof, 
"  And  all  are  working  earnestly 
"  To  propagate  the  truth. 

Dr.  Hinkel  addressed  the  T.  and  M.  Club  upon  "Nil;^*' 
ism,"  March  10. 

Professor  Van  Ingen's  new  picture    ''Great  Exi)ectr-^^' 
tions''  was  on  exhibition  in  the  College  parlors,  March  1    ^'^ 

The  new  catalogues   show  that  the  classical  course  \it^^^ 
l)een  lengthened  and  improved. 

An  Easter  music-service  was  given  in  chapel  on  the  ever^^* 
ing  of  March  18. 

The    Easter    vacation     l)egan    March     21,    and     ende<     ^ 
March  28. 

Mr.  Nicoletti  was    in  Room  J,  March  29  and  30  with  tr-^ 
large  assortment  of  plaster  casts. 
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Profes8or  Gilmore,  of  Rochester  I'niversity,  lectured 
upon  ''  Robert  Browning  and  his  Poetry/'  Miirch  80. 

Miss  M.  W.  Whitney,  delivered  an  address  before  the 
WoiTians'  Club  of  Boston,  durin^:  the  vacation. 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Mansell,  a  missionary  from  India,  ^ave  an 
interesting^  talk  upon  that  country,  Sunday  morning, 
April  1. 

Tile  honor-list  of  the  class  of  '83  is  as  follows : 

R.  J.  Baldwin,  C  M.  Raymond, 

C  L.  BOSTWICK,  M.   SlIKKVVOOD, 

M.  CooLEY,  A,  B.  West, 

M.  Foos,  (y.  A.  Wheeler, 

I.  C.  Ransom,  J.  A.  Yost. 

Misses  Bostwick,  Ransom,  Slierwood,  West  and  Yost, 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  resign  their  lionors,  but  their 
request  was  not  granted  by  the  Faculty. 

Class  appointments  are  a^  follows : 

Orator. — M.  yiiAUPE. 
Historian. — S.  F.  Swift. 
Sibyl. — L.  Facie. 
Spade  Orator. — A.  B.Foinieil 
Marshal. — E.  P.  Cftleu. 

Class-Day  Committee : 

CJuiiriuan. — J.  K.  Dewell. 

M.  Boyd,  (t.  P.  Wycjaxt, 

A.  S.  IIopsoN,  8.  B.  Maiu  Hv, 

M.  (t.  Stevens,  M.  Wiikatley. 

Committee  for  class  supper  and  Senior  auction  : 

Chair  num. — E.  Baldwin, 
F.  Ct.  MAiiKiiAM,  H.  Evans, 

S.  H.  Tkeadway,  B.  C.  Baknakd. 

Junior  Spade  Orator. — M.  E.  Ada3IS. 
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Miss  Cutler  is  Chairman  for  the  fourth  Phil.  play. 

Miss  Chapman  has  been  elected  Secretary  of  the  Phila- 
lethean  Society,  in  pla<?e  of  Miss  Wilkinson,  who  has  left 
College.  * 

On  the  evening  of  April  7,  Professor  Backus  entertained 
the  Qiii  Vive  Clul)  at  his  house. 

Wanted. — Three  Mhcellanies,  \o\.  XII.,  No.  1,— Octo- 
ber number,  1882. 


♦<» 


PERSONALS. 

'70. 

Mi-s.  Richards  is  writing  a  series  of  articles  for  the  AV/r 
Enfflaml  Farmer,  on  '^  Domestic  Economy." 

'74. 

Mrs.  Bennett-Lord  has  been  successful  in  organizing  Ji 
smjill  Kinder-gaiten  in  Lawrence,  Mass. 

'81. 

Frances  M.  Abbott  has  ))een  substituting  during  the  win- 
ter term  in  the  High  School  at  Concord,  N.  M. 

'82. 

Miss  Fridenberg  has  l)een  teaching  music  this  winter  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Miss  Sanford  has  returned  from  a  live  weeks  trip  in  the 
South. 

Miss  (rlenn  has  spent  the  winter  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
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The  following  students  have  visited  tiie  College  during 
the  past  month  :  Miss  Williams,  '80,  Miss  Julia  Lathrop, 
'80,  Miss  Gross  and  Miss  Sanford,  '82. 

• 

The  Int^er-OoUegiate  Alumnai  Association  held  its  second 
quarterly  meeting  in  Boston,  March  24.  Mrs.  Ordway,  a 
gi-aduate  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  read  a  paper  on 
''  Opportunities  Open  to  Women  for  Industrial  Education." 

Died,  at  Vassar  College,  March  21,  Ella  May  Ileller,  of 
Napoleon,  Ohio. 

To  Miss  Heller's  family,  and  to  her  many  College  friends, 
we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy. 


♦•» 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

Why  did  the  April  Century  occupy  so  conspicuous  a 
position  as  to  entice  us  from  our  other  exchanges  until  we 
had  devoured  its  entire  contents  (    Perhaps  curiosity  had 
something  to  do  with  the  matter,  for  we  did  want  to  s(*e 
how   ''Through  One  Administration''  was  going  to  end. 
We  felt  much  sympatliy  for  Mrs.  Burnett  in  her  apparent 
dilemma, — it  is  so  hard  to  please  one's  self  and  the  public 
at  the  same  time.     Probjibly  sh(^  has  not  fully  satisfied  her- 
self or  any  of  her  readeis  witli  her  novel  as  completed,  but 
she  has  certainly  given  the  critic  a  good  deal  of  solid  work. 
No  angler  can  fail  to  l)e  interested  in   Barnet  Phillii)'s  liis- 
toiy  of  the  evolution  of  the  perfected  hook  of  the  present 
day  from  the   '*  Primitive  Fish-hook,"  and  all  lovers  of 
Emerson's  verse  must  be  delighted  with  Mr.  Stedman's  ap- 
preciative essay,  in  spite  of  occasional  ))ewilderment  caused 
by  too  much  or  too  little  discrimination. 

The  current  AtUiidU'  opens  with  the  lirst  act  of  the  dra- 
matization of  that  well-known,  hard  studv  of   **  Daisy  Mil- 
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ler,"  by  Henry  James,  Jr.  Following  this,  in  "Modern 
Fiction,"  Charles  Dudley  Warner  pleads  for  a  more  ar- 
tistic view  of  the  worlds  performances  than  the  modern 
novelist  is  pleased  to  give  us,  but  suggest  no  way  of  escape 
from  the  atmosphere  of  realism  which  envelopes  life  and 
ai-t  at  the  present  time.  '  Miss  Jewetf  s  ''  A  New  Parishion- 
er" is  delightfully  characteristic;  and  Richard  Grant 
White  expresses  (mr  exact  sentiments  on  the  "Bacon- 
Shakespeare  Ci*aze,"  when  he  intimates  that  it  makes  no 
difference  at  all  who  wrote  Shakespeare's  plays,  so  long 
as  the  world  has  the  benefit  of  them. 

The  Nassau  Lit,  for  March  is  very  good.  The  '*  voices" 
on  the  questions  of  College  honesty  and  honor  have  the 
right  ring,  nor  did  we  grow  sleepy  over  the  essays. 

Would  that  as  much  could  be  said  for  the  Hamilton  Lil.\ 
We  have  tried,  but  it  is  an  utter  impossibility.  So  much 
college  gossip  and  purely  local  news  in  a  magazine  calling 
itself  a  ''Literary  Monthly,"  is  unprecedented,— and  we  hope 
will  continue  so  to  be.  The  very  small  quantity  of  literary 
matter  which  it  does  contiiin  sounds  more  like  school-boy 
orations  than  the  finished  essays  of  post^ — or  even  under- 
graduates. 

For  a  whole  month  we  have  been  trying  to  discover  the 
reason  why  the  Crimson,  Argo,  Acta,  Spectator,  Athencmm, 
Hvvord,  in  fact  almost  all  of  our  weekly  and  fortnightly  ex- 
changes have  such  good  editorials,  but  such  poor,  "  slangy  •' 
stories.  We  have  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
editors  must  be  l)urdened  with  the  writing  of  their  entii'e 
pai)ers,  and  take  this  means  of  giving  them  the  spice  of 
variety,  and  at  the  same  time  of  concealing  the  literary 
])()verty  of  their  resi)ective  colleges.  Gentlemen,  even  va- 
riety sometimes  grows  monotonous,  and  you  seem  to  have 
reached  that  point. 
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The  Brummiau  is  one  of  tlie  most  sensible  of  our  ex- 
changes. It  always  contains  something  worth  saying,  and 
?^ys  it  tx)o  in  a  gentlemanly  and  schohirly  way. 

Tlie  Arganaut  also  is  very  welexmie.  Its  prevailing  sen- 
timent and  style  aiv  very  good.  We  nuist  confess  to  a  lack 
of  interest  in  the  serial,  (H*ea,sioned  ]>robably  by  l)eginning 
it  with  the  third  chapter. 

The  Girton  lierirw  is  the  cause  of  much  curiosity.  It  is 
interesting,  not  only  as  an  exponent  of  the  higher  educa- 
ticm  of  women  in  England,  and  because  of  its  high  liter- 
ary merit,  but  also  for  its  lack  of  advertisements.  One 
cannot  helj)  wondering  if  it  is  self-sui>porting. 

Th(»  Adcorafr  lias  b(*en  very  regulable  latelv.  We  alwavs 
like  short,  spicy,  well-written  articles,  and  can  laugh  even 
if  they  hit  us  personally,  or — what  is  worse — our  sex  in 
general. 

The  quality  of  the  Tar{/f/m\s  jiroductions  nuikes  us  long 
foran  increiuseof  (piantity  :  but  how  we  wish  that  there  were 
less  of  the  IlamiUon  (Uilhtu'  Mtmthlt/,  It  contents  remind 
us  of  by-gone  days  i)assed  within  the  i)recinctsof  the  district 
school,  when  we  had  to  write  *'ten  minute  comi)ositi(ms  " 
and  "get  in"  a  certain  number  of  very  inc<mgruous  words. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vivac^ity  of  the  Lasell  Letires  is 
chaiTTiing;  though  it  would  seem  to  be  able  to  use  its 
brightness  in  the  illumination  of  more  obscure  topics  than 
it  hsus  yet  chosen.  W(»  smiled  audibly  over  the  Iximpoon, 
rejoiced  in  *SY.  A7r//o/a.v,  and  took  great  delight  in  Vhaff. 

By  the  way,  was  not  Chaff  w  little  lU'enuiture  in  its  burial 
of  the  TYz/rr  /  That  animal  appears  to  us  to  be  unusually 
lively,  judging  from  the  way  in  which  it  has  disai)i>eared 
from  the  reading  room,  i)iece  by  juece,  until  (mly  the  skin 
remains. 
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But  we  must  not  overlook  the  AmuM,,  although  it  camp 
too  late  for  more  than  a  hasty  i)eru8al.  Success  to  the  new 
enteri>rise  of  our  Michigan  sisters. 


I.  P.  A. 


TiiK  Marking  System  at  Amhekht. — Amherst  profes 
sors  mark  on  the  scale  of  five,  and  the  grades  are  as  fol- 
lows :  sfinima  cwni  laude^  magna  cum  lau^^^  cum  Ifin^K 
down  to  rite^  which  is  two,  the  passing  mark.  These  grades 
ai)pear  in  the  diplomas.  Each  professor  hands  the  marks  in 
the  individual  studies  to  the  Registrar,  who  makes  out  the 
average  for  the  tei-m  or  year.  This  the  student  is  allowed 
to  know,  but  not  his  rank  in  each  study. 

Honors  are  assigned  to  the  six  or  eight  men  whose  gen- 
eral rank  throughout  the  course  hiis  been  the  highest. 
These  presumably  best  s(*holars  in  the  chiss  api>ear  on  tlie 
commencement  stage,  efich  rei)reseliting  a  dei)ai'traent. 

The  Makkinc;  System  at  Harvakd. — All  books  are 
marked  on  the  scale  of  10(%  40^  being  the  passing  mark. 
All  men  who  attain  10%  in  any  course  have  their  names 
printed,  together  with  their  marks,  in  the  annual  rank-list. 

Each  instructor  is  allowed  to  choose  his  own  standard  for 
marking.  A  few  base  their  marks  on  recitations,  but  most 
of  the  courses  consist  of  lectures,  in  which  this  plan  is  ini- 
pi-acticable.  The  majority  base  their  marks  on  two  exami- 
nations :  Semi-annuals,  and  annuals.  Some  instructors 
consider  these  equal  in  value,  others  think  the  annuals  of 
far  greater  value.  By  some  i)rofessors,  the  men  are  allowed 
to  substitute  theses  on  special  subjects  for  a  part  of  the 
course,  and  their  mark  on  these  enters  into  the  calculation 
of  the  year's  marks.  All  the  years  are  of  equal  value  in 
judging  a  man's  rank. 

"  Second  Year"  honors  are  given  in  Chissics  and  Mathe- 
matics. Tliey  are  open  to  Sophmores  and  Juniors,  and  to 
Seniors  who  exi)ect  to  try  for  final  honors  after  graduation. 
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Final  honors  of  two  gnules  are  given  in  the  different 
(*ourses.  A  ciindidiite  for  honors  in  (^hissics  or  in  Mathe- 
ma  t  irs  must  have  taken  Second  Year  honors  in  those  courses. 
Candidates  for  final   honcns  must  i)ass  witli  distinction 

examinations  in  six  elective  ccmrses,  and  submit  such  theses 
as  nmy  be  required.  ''  Honorable  mention  '■  is  awarded  to 
any  student  who  gains  80^/  in  three  full  ccmrses. 

At  Wellesley  College  nuirks  are  given  for  both  recitations 
and  examinations,  but  no  student  knows  her  own  or  anoth- 
er's rank.  The  students  take  no  part  in  the  (Mmmience- 
ment  exercises,  which  c(msist  mainly  of  anoraticmby  scmie 
gentleman  of  jd)ility.  The  social  feature  is  made  quite  as 
j)rominent  as  the  literary. 

At  Williams  College,  the  result  of  the  final  examinaticms 
of  the  Senior  chuss  are  c(mibin(Ml  with  a  student's  previous 
standing  to  determine  his  relative  rank  in  scholarship.  On 
the  1st  of  March  of  each  vear,  a  number  of  Seniors  are 
notified  that  they  are  likely  to  receive  commencement  aj)- 
pointments;  these  all  write  a  specjal  essay  for  that  puri)ose. 
The  actual  appearance  of  the  ai)pointees  upon  the  stage 
depends  upon  their  litei'ary  ability,  as  well  as  their  schol- 
arship. 
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Prom  Fords,  Howard,  and  IIull)ert,  N.  Y.,  ''  Books  and 
How  to  Use  Them."  It  is  a  small  book,  well-edited,  and 
containing  many  trutlis  about  what,  when,  where,  and  how 
to  read.  It  is  clearly  and  i)ractically  written,  and  treats 
this  time-honored  subject  si»nsiblv. 

Dr.  Ritter  has  recentlv  ])enefited  musical  literature  by 
his  ''  Realm  of  Tones,-'  publislied  by  Schuberth  &   Co.     It 
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consists  of  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  and  portraits 
Dr.  Ritter  wrote  the  Amei'ican  i)art.  He  has  also,  after 
many  years'  work,  sent  to  thei)resshis  *'  Music  in  England 
and  America."  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  are  the  publishers. 
FromC.  H.  Evans  &:  Co.,  St.  Louis,  the  ''Educational 
Year-Book  and  Universal  Catalogue,'-  a  hand-book  of  edu- 
cation. 
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INTELLECT  VERSUS  ENTHUSIASM. 


Intellect  without  enthusiasm,  like  enthusiasm  without 
intellect,  is  powerless  ;  when  the  mind  lacks  either  one  of 
these  impelling  forces  the  result  of  its  work  may  be  as  er- 
ratic as  those  of  the  veriest  madman.  Enthusiasm  has  ac- 
complished miracles.  It  considers  no  obstacle  insurmount- 
able, and  by  its  impetuosity  sometimes  gains  that  which 
reason  thinks  unattainable.  These  great  achievements  stand 
so  prominently  before  us  that  perhaps  we  lose  sight  of  the 
equally  great  failures  ;  of  the  sorrow  and  misery,  the  more 
than  useless  slaughters,  the  lands  laid  waste,  the  crush- 
ed hopes  attributable  to  misguided  enthusiasm. 

Where  thought  without  action  is  required,  intellect 
is  of  course  supreme.  Consequently  it  is  unnecessary 
to  prove  the  pre-eminence  of  intellect  in  the  world  of  litera- 
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ture.  Is  it  the  man  of  feeling  or  the  man  of  intellectual 
taste  who  gives  us  our  greatest  works  ?  Poetry  requires 
imagination,  you  say  ;  yes,  and  imagination  is  a  legitimate 
province  of  the  intellect.  Neither  Shakespeare  nor  Goethe 
were  enthusiasts.  And  as  in  the  greatest  intellectual,  so  in 
the  great/est  practical  benefits  which  the  creative  i)ower  haa 
conferred  upon  us,  intellect  is  the  prime  mover.  The  tele- 
graph, the  telephone,  the  printing  press,  the  Atlantic  Cable, 
show  that  thought  can  annihilate  distance,  bridge  oceans, 
spread  through  all  nations  the  knowledge  of  books  and  of 
humanity.  The  mind  can,  with  more  than.electric  swiftness 
run  through  a  host  of  equally  important  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions. 

But  you  say  that  in  the  world  of  action,  in  the  busy,  mov- 
ing world,  men  are  actuated  chiefly  by  enthusiasm  ;  that  its 
strength  and  usefulness  are  action.  Its  strength  and  weak- 
ness are  illustrated  by  the  Crusjides.  They  originated  in 
unselfishness,  in  zeal  for  a  cause  not  involving  personal 
gsiin  ;  and  for  that  reason  elevated' their  enthusiastic  train 
of  enthusiastic  followers.  But  these  devoted  zealots, — these 
followers  of  Christ  who  taught  charity  and  mercy  and  lov- 
ing kindness,  were  guilty  of  cruelties  which  a  savage  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  own  ;  it  was  for  the  Saracens  who 
subsequently  conquered  them,  to  set  the  Christains  an  ex- 
ample of  forbeamnce  to  the  vanquished.  Practical  benefits 
also  resulted  from  the  Crusades, — commercial  activity  and 
the  intercommunication  of  nations  ;  yet  they  were  not  even 
remotely  contemplated  by  their  oi-iginators,  and  are  but  in- 
directly attributa])le  to  enthusiasm.  For  reason  shows  that 
contact  with  other  nations  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  a  people,  and  our  own  increasing  intercourse 
with  Japan  illustrators  the  fact  that  advantageous  rela- 
tions among  barbarous,  semi-barbarous  and  civilized  na- 
tions can  l)e  most  effei^tivc^ly  secured  V)y  diplomacy.  Acci- 
dentally, then,  the  Crusades  did  much  good,  but  who  wants 
the  bettering  of  the  world  to  be  governed  by  chance  \ 
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Although  the  horrors  of  the  Crusades  are  unsurpassed 
(for  nothing  can  exceed  the  greatest  possible  cruelty),  they 
have  perhaps  been  equalled  by  the  persecutions  of  martyrs 
in  every  age,  when  honest  minds,  with  intellect  capable  of 
sound  judgments  have  been  so  influenced  and  carried  away 
by  feeling  that  they  have  become  as  narrow  as  the  sword- 
point,  and  as  obscure  as  the  dungeons  of  the  Coiiciergerle. 
When  enthusiasm  sways  the  actions,  they  may  be  glorious- 
ly good  or  most  infamously  bad.  Of  the  quantity  of  the 
results  we  are  sure  ;  their  quality  is  accidental.  Feeling  is 
transitory  and  fluctuating;  man's  action  should  be  guided 
by  a  steady  ruler. 

The  French  people  have  always  chosen  to  be  guided 
by  feeling.  They  have  plenty  of  intellect,but  it  has  often  been 
subordinated  to  emotion.  Gambetta  allowed  his  feelings  of 
personal  friendship  to  influence  his  selection  of  cabinet  offi- 
cers ;  he  allowed  his  feelings  to  guide  him  in  the  war  with 
Tunis,  and  on  both  occasions  evil  results  ensued.  The  cap- 
abilities of  Napoleon  I.  for  acquiring  i)()wer  seemed  infinite; 
but  when  his  passion  for  power  overcame  his  x)rudence,  the 
work  of  his  intellect  was  rendered  inefl'ectual ;  or  rather,  it 
was  turned  to  his  ruin. 

It  is  claimed  that  enthusiasm  is  the  first  to  correct  abuses, 
to  elevate  morality.  But  in  reality  it  is  intellect  which  dis- 
cerns and  overthrows  those  foes  of  high  morality, — super- 
stition and  prejudice.  If  enthusiasm  lias  great  reformative 
power,  why  are  the  people  of  India  only  a  little  higlier  than 
the  brutes  they  worship  i  They  have  enthusiasm  f^nougli 
for  a  world,  but  their  intellects  are  uncultivated.  Tlie 
priests,  themselves  intelligent  ])e  it  noted,  pi'event  the 
spread  of  knowledge  as  tlie  Roman  Catholics  in  Luther's 
time  prevented  the  reading  of  certain  books  of  the  Bible, — 
through  fear  of  the  ccmsequences  to  their  own  power, 
knowing  that  the  spread  of  intelligence  means  their  own 
overthrow.      Enthusiasm  is  not  discriujinating  ;  intellect 
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must  be,  of  necessity.  Every  religious  advance  has  been 
made  through  a  spirit  of  criticism,  and  criticism  belongs  to 
the  intellect.  Enthusiasm  works  for  the  intellect  in  these 
reforms  ;  but  intellect  plans  the  work,  and  is  the  discoverer. 
Which,  then,  is  greater  ?  Is  not  the  first  step  in  a  discov- 
ery greater  than  its  perfect  execution  by  better  means  and 
instruments  ?  Is  not  the  foundation  of  any  structure, 
whether  material  or  not,  of  primary  importance  %  Reason 
never  moves  in  the  dark.  It  works  to  find  light,  but  does 
not  travel  till  the  light  is  found.  It  can  never  lead  to  an- 
archy, but  may  lead,  and  has  led,  to  just  rebellion.  When 
rebellion  becomes  anarchy,  intellect  has  lost  the  leadership 
and  is  under  the  control  of  enthusiasm.  Intellect's  eyes 
are  so  clear  that  they  can  almost  penenetrate  infinity.  En- 
thusiasm is  blind. 

Look  just  once  at  Ireland  ;  a  second  glance  is  not  needed 
to  show  where  that  people  stand.  Their  enthusiasm  is  their 
boast,  and. a  glorious  heritage  it  would  be  if  it  were  their 
servant  and  not  their  master.  Enthusiasm  is  of  no  avail  in 
framing  governments,  and  if  it  cannot  govern  a  country 
well,  it  is  equally  useless  in  governing  individuals.  With 
the  intellect  as  leader,  controlling  enthusiasm,  keeping  it 
fettered  when  necessary,  and  freeing  it  when  occasion  re- 
quires, Ireland  would  not  long  be  a  down-trodden  nation 
of  fanatics  and  beggars,  brandishing  a  sword  in  one  hand 
and  piteously  holding  out  the  other  for  bread.  Did  the 
murder  of  Lord  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  avail  the 
Irish  %  Are  they  not  rather  further  than  ever  before  from 
the  accomplishment  of  their  desires  %  They  do  not  wish  to 
be  ruled  by  England,  but  they  prove  that  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  legislating  for  themselves.  If  they  would  but  "pos- 
sess their  souls  in  patience  "  and  not  perpetually  repeat  the 
baby's  trick  of  striking  the  wall  that  hurts  his  head,  they 
would  find  more  eflicient  means  of  improving  their  condi- 
tion.    Enthusiasm  is  intense,  unregulated  ;  reason  is  mod- 
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erate.  Enthusiasm  never  takes  one  step  at  a  time,  but  has 
a  mysterious  gait  of  its  own,  faster  than  the  wind  ;  and  like 
that  element,  *'no  one  knows  wlienceit  cometh,  nor  whither 
it  goeth." 

Tlie  masses  of  people  must  be  led  l)y  one  stronger  than 
themselves,  and  more  discerning.     "Can  the  blind  lead  the 
blind  ?''     When  swayed  by  feeling  the  people  have  done 
deeds  of  heroism  ;  but  they  have  also  brought  al)Out  such 
anarchy  as  made  the  Jacobins  (lesi)ise  the  worship  of  God, 
drive  their  wisest  and  most  jnudent  countrymen  out  of  the 
realm,  and  bring  France  to  the  verge  of  ruin.     The  poi)u- 
lace,  you  say,  will  not  be  gui<led  by  reason.     Treat  them 
fairly  and  they  will  ])e  fair.    Tliey  are  only  children  iu  wis- 
dom, ignorant  but  well-meaning;  full  of  feeling,  but  not 
knowing  where  to  expend  it.     Tliey  must  be  controlled  l)y 
minds  stronger  than  thtMr  own.     We  do  not  acknowledge 
that  might  (u>ntrols  right  in  our  country.     We  (»hoose  for 
our  magistrates  men  of  *' level  heads,"  and  by  this  choice 
the  people  indicate  wliich  they  consider  fittei*  to  lead, — 
head  or  heart.    A  man  is  carried  bevond  the  bounds  of  con- 
mon-sense,  unless  he  is  guided  by  reason.    Daniel  Webster, 
a  statesman  whom  all  recognize  as  great,  was  so  anxious 
to    become    President   of  the    I'nited  States  that  he  for- 
sook  his  principles  and  became  a  i)olirical    ''turncoat,'' 
supporting  slavery  measures  where  he  had  formerly  op])os- 
ed  them.     But  i)ublic  sym])athy  was  against  him,  and  he 
defexited  himself  by  the  very  means  he  took  to  ensure  his 
nomination.     When  even  a  man's  i)rinciples  are  undei*  the 
control  of  his  feelings,  when  he  is  not  nuister  of  himself,  is 
he  tit  to  be  the  guide  of  others  'i 

Yet  even  in  ruling,  the  intellect  does  not  crusli  out  the 
feelings.  In  surgery,  coolne^ss  is  i-equired.  Surgeons  are 
said  to  have  steeled  themselves  against  i)ity,  l)utthe  charge 
\s>  not  true.  Fitv  as  a  mere  emotion  thev  overcome  ;  but  as 
Dr.  John  Brown  has  feelingly  said,  pity  as  a  motive  is 
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strengthened.  Intellect  is  not  necessarily  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  the  feelings.  Rather,  as  the  mind  is  elevat-ed 
to  purer  thoughts,  it  will  refine  the  feelings,  not  making 
them  less  intense,  but  more  so.  Enthusiasm  weeps  over 
distress  ;  it  does  not  relieve  it.  It  pities  the  hungry,  but 
does  not  put  bread  in  their  mouths.  It  may  curse  oppres- 
sion, but  is  unable  to  circumvent  the  oppressor.  Intellect 
governs  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe.  To  which, 
then,  shall  our  debt  of  gratitude  be  paid  ? 

A.  B.,  '84. 
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FREDERIKA  BREMER  AND  HER  NOVELS. 


How  refreshing  it  is  to  leave  behind  the  tourist-haunted 
valleys  of  our  own  land,  where  the  ''sermons  in  stones" 
[ire  but  brief  treatises  on  the  all-sufficient  power  of  Her- 
rick's  pills  and  HarveU's  powders,  and  to  escape  with 
kindly  old  Frederika  Bremer  to  the  sDence  on  the  moun- 
tains of  ''Das  meerumkranzte  Alt-Norwegen  !"  In  her 
books  can  be  traced  at  least  one  of  the  impulses  which  have 
led  the  nineteenth-century  American  to  investigate  Teu- 
tonic literature.  Miss  Bremer  possessed  a  deep  sympathy 
with  nature,  as  a  countrywoman  of  Linnaeus  should.  She 
has  painted  Scandinavia  for  us  in  its  most  picturesque 
aspects,  its  desolate  cliffs,  haunted  by  sea-birds,  its  great 
forests  of  "sailing  pines,''  its  grand  old  mountains,  and 
its  dreary  tiords  and  desert  wastes.      One  can  almost  hear 

"  A  wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes 
Or  hath  come  since  the  making  of  the  world." 

and  mark 

"The  wild  waters  lapping  on  the  crag." 

and 

"  The  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds." 
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One  can,  moreover,  easily  read  lier  own  charaeter  in  her 
books.  They  all  betray  her  intense  desire  to  liberate  and 
educate  her  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  conntrywomen. 
They  show  her  knowledge  of  hnman  nature,  her  stnmg 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  that  restless,  active  spirit  which 
led  lier  in  aft^er  years  to  explore  America  and  Egypt,  Pal- 
estine and  Greece.  Stray  remarks  here  and  there  indicate 
her  individual  tastes  and  i)references, — as,  for  inst^mce,  the 
following  concerning  music  :  ''l)i«*  Musik  ist  eine  herrliche 
Sache.  Sie  ist  ein  Kausch,  eine  Entziickung,  eine  Welt  in 
der  Man  leben,  kampfen  und  ruhen  kann,  ein  Meer 
schmerzvoUer  Wollust,  unerfasslich,  griinzenlos  wie  die 
Ewigkeit." 

But  to  understand  her  and  her  books  fully,  one  must 
know  the  history  of  her  life.  Their*  is  something  peculiarly 
delightful  in  the  story  of  her  childhood.  Her  constitu- 
ticmal  inability  to  make  courtt*si(»s,  and  the  thousand  pranks 
by  which  she  shocked  her  polished  lady-mother,  endear 
her  to  us  at  once.  The  tale  of  her  cutting  nmnd  ])ieces  out 
of  the  front  of  her  dresses  and  the  seats  of  velvet-covered 
chairs,  and  of  her  throwing  niglit-caps  into  the  tire  in  order 
to  have  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  seeing  them  burn,  is])rob- 
ably  more  amusing  to  us  than  to  that  mother,  and  i)erha])s 
she  is  not  much  to  be  blamed  for  treating  the  small  tor- 
ment with  some  severity.  Frederika  wrote  ixH^rv  when 
she  was  a  mere  infant,  and  chose  such  subjects  as  mere  in- 
fants are  in  the  habit  of  taking  when  they  break  out  in 
litei*ary  effusions, — the  moon,  for  instanc(\  and  tli(»  creation. 
Even  at  this  early  stage  of  her  (existence  she  panted  after 
glory  and  yearned  for  fame,  and  had  vague  thoughts  of 
raising  wxmiankind  to  a  higher  sphere  of  action.  One  can 
imagine  the  bright,  strange  child,  fornnng  a  sharp  contrast 
to  her  sister, — a  cpiiet  and  decoious  maiden  who  brought 
great  credit  on  herself  by  making  her  little  bows  ])ro])ei'ly, 
— as  the  two  wandered  about  tlu*  dilai>idated  country-seat 
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of  Arsta,  a  delightful  old  rookery,  with  small,  lead-paned 
windows  and  gabled  roof  ;  or  at  Nynas,  where  they  sat  in 
the  little  churchyard  on  Sundays,  and  watched  the  crowds 
of  i)easants  in  their  quaint,  old-fashioned  costumes.  Here 
they  had  grass  and  flowers, — a  blissful  contrast  to  the  stone 
pavements  of  Stockholm, — and  could  see  the  far-stretching 
waters  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Doubtless  the  queer  little  thing 
moralized  much  as  she  played  with  her  dolls,  and  indulged 
many  melancholy  reflections  about  '*  ships  that  sailed  for 
sunny  isles  and  never  came  to  shore."  It  is  easy  to  see 
where  Miss  Bremer's  intense  desire  to  secure  liberty  for 
women  originated.  The  semi-imprisonment  in  which  she 
spent  her  childhood  and  girlhood,  learning  to  spin  and  sew 
and  paint,  the  continual  restraint  and  the  senseless  formal- 
ities to  which  the  poor  child  was  subjected,  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  bright,  impulsive  nature  happy.  As  a 
woman  she  was  certainly  stronger,  more  generous,  and 
more  sympathetic  on  account  of  all  this  suflfering ;  bnt 
still,  one  can  not  help  wishing  that  her  mother  could  have 
understood  her,  and  could  have  recognized  the  passionate 
devotion  which  the  wicked,  lonely  little  girl  really  cherished 
for  her.  The  little  Frederika  makes  one  think  of  what 
Marjorie  Fleming  might  have  been  without  her  "  Isabell" 
and  Sir  Walter. 

But  in  time  the  unmanageable  child,  with  her  longing 
for  something  better  and  her  ''large  ambitions,"  grew  up 
into  the  accomplished  young  lady,  who  could  paint,  and 
play  on  the  piano,  and  who  even  published  a  small  book. 
Underneath  this  bright  exterior,  however,  lay  a  heart  sick 
of  the  shams  and  formalities  of  life.  She  grew  melancholy 
and  cynical,  wanted  to  abjure  the  world  and  enter  a  con- 
vent, like  a  great  many  other  dissatisfied  girls  before  and 
since  her  time.  She  was  sentimental,  as  one  may  imagine, 
and,  after  she  came  to  the  age  when  she  was  allowed  to  read 
novels,  was  in  almost  daily  apprehension  of  being  carried 
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off  by  armed  knights,  or  bands  of  hunters  with  nodding 
plnmes.     Her  8Ui)erabundant  energy  vented  itself  in  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  she  spent  some  time  on  the  old  es- 
tate of  Arsta,  trying  scientific  experiments  on  the  too-cred- 
ulous peasants,  and  nursing  them  when  it  was  necessary. 
As  usual,  melancholy  gave  way  befoi'e  practical  work  ;  the 
^rl  grew  into  the  woman  and  became  a  bright,  accom- 
plished authoress,  eager  for  truth  and  ready  for  any  good 
enterjmse.     Several  years  of  her  young  womanhood,  spent 
in  Norway,  were  taken  up  with  her  writing,  and  some  of 
her  best  books  date  from  this  period.     As  her  brothers  and 
sisters  left  home,  her  life  grew  lonely,  and  finally,  after 
her  father's  death,  she  set  out  on  her  travels,  of  which  she 
has  left  copious  accounts  in  several  large  volumes.     In  her 
American  joumeyings  she  became  acquainted  with  Emer- 
son, Longfellow,  Whittier,  Hawthorne,  and  various  other 
distinguished  people.     Tlie  book  of  American  travel    is 
merely  descriptive  of  the  places  that  she  visited,  inter- 
spersed with  critical  remarks  concerning  our  najbional  char- 
acter   and    customs.     It    is    rather    amusing    to    read    a 
foreigner's  description  of  one's  native  land,  and  to  find 
such  trivial  things  as  the  hours  for  meals,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  sleeping-accommodations  carefully  noted.      We 
soon  hear  of  Miss  Bremer  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.     She  stayed  some  time  in  Switzerland,  in  order 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Free  church, 
as  well  as  to  investigate  the  teaching  of  Vinet,  and  thus 
siitisfy  some  religious  doubts.     Then  she  went  to  Rome, 
conversed  with  His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  and  entered  a  con- 
vent for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  convince  herself  more 
thoroughly  of  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
This  last  exploit  reminds  one  of  the  pious  old  Covenanter, 
who,  to  the  infinite  amazement  of  her  pastor,  made  a  Sun- 
day journey  "  just  to  see  what  kind  of  people  did  travel  on 
the  holy  Sabbath  day."     After  doing  various  other  un- 
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usual  and  characteristic  things,  and  visiting  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  Miss  Bremer  went  home  and  made  an  end  of 
her  wanderings.  Perhaps  some  of  the  vanity  which  she 
must  have  had  when  she  was  the  talented  and  flattered 
young  authoress  in  polite  society  at  Stockholm,  stayed  with 
her  in  after-life,  and  prompted  her  strange  freaks.  She 
certainly  liked  to  do  startling  things,  and  to  be  different 
from  other  people. 

We  reap  the  benefit  of  her  investigations  in  no  less  than 
fifteen  volumes  of  fiction  and  travel.  Her  books  are  writ- 
ten in  a  very  graceful  style.  Whether  she  makes  use  of 
barbarisms,  and  indulges  in  slang,  or  whether  her  diction 
is  pure  and  adheres  strictly  to  the  Swedish  rules  of  Rheto- 
ric, I  am  happily  unable  to  state,  as  such  matters  are 
effectively  concealed  by  both  the  English  and  German 
translations. 

She  had  a  deep  insight  into  the  workings  of  human 
nature,  and  some  of  her  chai'acters  are  true  to  life.  Su- 
sanna, for  instance,  in  Strife  and  Peace^  is  an  ideal  Nor- 
wegian girl, — honest,  simi>le-minded,  superstitious  and 
patriotic,  with  a  strong  love  for  nature,  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  get  at  the  reality  of  things.  Her  reverent  devotion 
to  Frau  Astrid,  is  worthy  of  a  daughter  of  the  i)eople  who 
worshipped  the  old  hero-gods,  and  the  strength  inherent  in 
her  character  is  equalled  only  by  that  rarest  of  all  virtues, 
the  element  of  unconsciousness. 

The  Idiots  of  Miss  Bremer's  novels  are  not  very  deeply 
laid.  In  TIte  NeigJd)ors^  for  instance,  which  Janauschek's 
"  Mother  and  Son  "  has  lately  made  so  familiar  to  the  pub- 
lic, we  have  a  story  of  home  life,  written  in  diary  fomi  by 
one  ''  Icli,"  to  an  invisible  Marie,  who  makes  one  think  of 
the  Mrs.  Harris  in  Mrs.  Gamp's  monologues.  This  ''  Ich," 
or  in  other  words,  Franziska,  who,  by  the  way,  is  extremely 
like  Miss  Bremer  herself,  is  brought  as  a  bride  to  a  small 
country-house,  and,  after  being  taken  to  visit  her  husband's 
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stepmother,  ''ma  rhere  mere/'  settles  down  to  study  her 
neighbors,  and  to  discover,  if  i)ossible,  a  romantic  element 
in  lier  jn-osiuc,  every-day  life.     She  finds  various  i)eople 
whom  she  likes,  but  none  more  than  a  half-Jingelic  maiden 
named  Serena,  who  takes  care  of  her  sick  father,  and  crii- 
rifies   herself  daily.     Franziska's  mother-in-law,  a   st^cn, 
sad,  and  rather  masculine  woman,   interests  her  greatly, 
and,  after  repeated  efforts,  she  induces  her  husband  to  re- 
veal toller  the  family  tragedy.     It  seems  that  "ma  chore 
mere"  had  a  son  of  her  own,  Bruno,  a  handsome,  high- 
spirited  l)oy,  extremely  like  his  mother.     Pecniniary  em- 
bari-assments, — an  af!licti(m  very  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot 
of   high-spirited  boys,  in   story  books  and  out, — get  him 
into  difficulty  with  his  mother.     Conscious  of  the  generous 
motive  which  led  him  to  commit  a  dishonorable  action,  he 
defies  her,  and  she  curses  him  ;  he  departs  for  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth,  and  she,  in  agony,  shuts  herself  up 
in  her  room,  where  her  hair  immediately  turns  white.    She 
stays  there  three  years,  then  her  strong  will  jisserts  itself, 
and  she  comes  out  sterner,  more  melancholy,  and  stronger- 
walled  than  before.     Franziska  is  of  course  very  much  in- 
terested, and  is  convinced   that   this  is   the  romance   for 
which  she  w^as  looking.     About  this  time  a  stranger  comes 
to  live  in  the  old  homestead,  from  which  ''machcremore  " 
had  moved  when  Bruno  went  awav.     He  is  dark,   liand- 
some,  mysterious,  and  strange  stories  are  si)read  concern- 
ing him.     Of  course   he   eventually  turns  out   to  be  the 
prodigiil  Bruno  come  back  rei)entant.  Of  course  Franziska, 
who  is  a  great  favorite  with  ^'ma  chore  more,' 'effects  a 
reconciliation,  and  of  course  he  marries  his  old  love  Serena, 
who  neither  has  consum])tion,  nor  is  transhited  ,  and  the}' 
all  live  in  peace  forever  after.     *'  Ma  chore  more"  is  a  de- 
lightful character,  a  practical,  blunt,  blundering  old  soul, 
with  an  inmiense  amount  of  affecticm  hidden  away  in  the 
depths  of  her  apparently  hard  heart,  and  an  overpowering 
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sense  of  duty,  equalled  only  by  the  grace  wherewith  she 
puts  on  her  caps. 

Miss  Bremer  had  far  more  descriptive  power  and  critical 
observation  of  human  nature  than  of  invention,  and  ob- 
viously, when  she  thought  her  story  was  growing  slightly 
monotonous,  she  was  prone  to  introduce  one  of  those  melo- 
dramatic and  rather  unnatural  characters  so  often  met  with 
in  novels  of  the  old  style, — the  dark-browed    man  who 
yearns  for  a  seasonable  opportunity  to  blacken  his  soul 
with  crime, — the  sad  and  melancholy  woman  who  neither 
sleeps  nor  eats,  but  weeps  night  and  day  ;  or  her  more  pas- 
sionate sister,  whose  eyes  ilash  fire,  whose  hair  is  blue- 
black,  and  who,  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion, 
bites  her  hand  until  it  bleeds,  or  engages  in  some  other 
eccentric  and  startling  diversion.     Flora,  in  Tlie  Diary  is 
one  of  these  strange  creatures,  as  is  Frau  Astred  in  Slrift 
and  Peace^  and  Leonore,  in  T?ie  Home.     She  seems,  more- 
over, to  have  a  peculiar  admiration  for  a  seraphic  sort  of 
woman  who  never  does  wrong,  simply  because  she  is  never 
tempted.     But  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  angels  as  Serena 
and  Selma  have  existed,  and  Miss  Bremer  must  have  had  a 
high  ideal  of  woman,  or  she  could  not  have  drawn  such 
pure  characters,  such  strong  ones,  nor  such  homelike,  un- 
unselfish  bright  little  creatures.     The  question  concerning 
the  capabilities  of  woman,  which  weighed  on  her  mind  all 
through  life,  made  her  rather  overlook  the  noble  creature 
man,  and  her  female  characters  are  almost  always  superior, 
though  she  has  drawn  frank,  honest  men  like  Harold;  brave, 
true  hearts  like  Lennartson  ;  and  uncouth,   kind-hearted 
sons  of  nature  like'*Mein  Bar.''     Her  books  are  part  of 
herself,  and  little  incidents  from  her  own  life  are  scattered 
all  through  them.     For  instance,  in  poor  Petraea  and  her 
unmanageable    nose    we  recognize  our    authoress,   whose 
whole  childhood  was  sjjent  in  such  spasmodic  efforts  t^) 
beautify  herself  as  pulling  out  her  hair  around  her  fore^ 
head  in  order  to  look  more  intellectual. 
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Taken  all  in  all,  her  novels  are  very  enjoyable.  The 
sjcomful  disciple  of  Mrs.  Holmes  may  truthfully  remark 
that  "you  always  know  how  they  are  going  to  turn  out," 
and  a  few  of  her  well-meaning  heroines  do  persist  in  being 
theatrical  without  apparent  cause,  yet  on  the  whole  they 
are  healthy  and  free  from  sentimentality.  Her  high  ideal 
pervades  them  all.  And  then  the  queer,  simple  people,  the 
bit43  of  sceneryj^  the  stories  of  her  own  childhood,  which 
some  way  carry  one  back  to  the  old  Finnish  nurse  and  the 
gan-et  in  the  haunted  house  of  Arsta,  and  the  quaint  re- 
flections concerning  this  world  and  the  next,  from  a  delight- 
ful accompaniment  to  her  modest  narmtivee  and  quiet  pic- 
tures of  home-life.  M.  P.  S.  '86. 


IS  THE  POSSESSION  OP  ^'PACULTY"  AN  AD 

VANTAGE  ? 


To  the  dwellers  in  New  England  this  term  will  require  no 
explanation.  They  know  it  by  instinct,  and  many  of  them 
possess  it.  But  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  outer  world,  its  mean 
ing  may  not  be  as  clear.  Know  then,  ye  Gentiles,  that '  'Facul- 
ty," as  understood  by  those  who  originated  the  term,  is  uni- 
versal ability  ;  and  that  its  possessor  can  do  aught  that  she 
pleases.  It  does  not  imply  the  same  lofty  degree  of  talent 
that  is  meant  by  the  epithet  ''  universal  genius,"  but  mere- 
ly indicates  an  extraordinary  adaptability,  to  common  ends, 
of  the  means  at  hand.  We  cannot  define  it  as  a  single  tal- 
ent, like  the  power  which  makes  a  man  an  artist,  for  there 
is  no  common  thing  which  its  possessor  cannot  do.  Nor  is 
it  mere  practical  common-sense  ;  for  many  most  practical 
persons  are  without  this  ability.  It  seems  rather  to  consist 
in  a  union  of  keen  observation  and  good  judgment.  The 
situation,  and  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  are  compre- 
hended so  readily,  that  the  resultant  action  seems  an  inspi- 
ration, though  in  reality  reached  by  the  ordinary  mental 
])rocess.  It  is  a  certain  i)oise  of  the  mind,  a  certain  balanc- 
ing of  its  various  powers,  that,  jis  in  the  case  of  a  delicate- 
ly constructed  machine,  yields  results  that  a  coarser  appa- 
ratus is  wholly  unable  to  produce. 

We  can  discover  nothing  incompatible  between  the  mas- 
culine character  and  this  ability  ;  but  its  most  distinguish- 
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ed  possessors  have  l)een  women.  Nor  is  there  any  visible 
reason  why  it  should  be  a  strictly  local  inheritance ; 
but  the  states  of  the  Pilgrims  seem  to  have  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  gift,  and  the  few  examples  outside 
their  limits  are  usually  impoited.  Sam  Lawson's  wife  w^as 
endowed  with  ''faculty."  Miss  Ophelia  is  another  exam- 
ple ;  while  Mrs.  Katy  Scudder  possessed  it  in  a  marked 
degree.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Stowe  is  pre-eminently  the  delinea- 
tor of  this  trait  of  character,  and  anyone  of  her  New  Eng- 
land stories  will  furnish  an  example  of  these  able  sisters. 
They  do  an  untold  amount  of  work,  yet  never  seem  hurri- 
ed, and  are  never  behind-hand.     They  always  have  time  to 

attend  to  all  outside  demands,  vet  their  own  duties  are 

ft 

never  neglected.  Tliey  bake,  they  brew,  they  scrub,  they 
sew%  yet  every  afternoon  finds  them  embroidering  lace, 
or  reading  the  last  new  book.  How  they  manage  it 
is,  and  we  fear  must  remain,  a  mystery.  It  is  only  to  be 
explained  by  the  possession  of  ''  faculty.''  But  the  talents 
of  these  capable  women  are  never  of  the  highest  order. 

'Hieir  marvellous  successes  are  usuallv  confined  to  the  do- 

* 

mestic  line,  and  rarely  extend  beyond  perfection  in  bread- 
making  or  millinery.  The  enjoyment  in  i)erfect  brt»ad  is 
gone,  if  it  has  to  l)e  eaten  in  s()litu(h\  It  n(»eds  to  be  spiced 
with  the  sauce  of  open  piaise  and  secret  envy.  So  the 
neighbors  are  called  in,  and  the  n()tal)le  housewife  is  hos- 
pitable to  the  last  degree.  It  is  the  same  with  her  bonnet. 
She  is  not  at  all  ba(*kward  in  i'(»turning  tln^s*^  visits,  for  is 
.she  not  willing  to  exhibit  her  latest  triumpli  in  the  line  of 
millinery  'i  Accordingly  tlie  gift  of  *'  fnculty  ''  contributes 
to  the  increase  of  the  social  graces,  and  also  renders  its 
possessor's  uniformly  liai)])y.  Tliey  nre  not  subj(»ct  to  tlu* 
divine  restlessness  of  genius,  and  since  they  can  look  down, 
not  up,  to  their  friends,  wlmt  moie  can  bt*  desired  {  The 
advantages,  therefore,  enjoyed  by  such  beings  nre  numer- 
ous and  plain  to  be  seen.     Their  general  handiness  renders 
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them  always  useful,  and  their  clear  insight,  ready  wit,  and 
quick  comprehension  gives  them  a  presence  of  mind  that  is 
worthy  of  all  dependence.  It  does  not  desert  them  at  crit- 
ical junctures.  Self-reliance  and  independence  are  stamp- 
ed upon  their  every  feature,  and  shown  in  their  every 
movement.  They  have  a  decisive  step,  and  a  commanding 
air,  before  which  even  a  street-crowd  yields,  making  way 
for  them  to  pass  through.  One  never  thinks  of  offering 
them  assistance  ;  the  advice  to  judge  others  by  ourselves 
fails  in  these  instances,  and  they  show  no  weak  spots  to  be 
strengthened.  Like  the  ''one  hoss  shay,"  each  part  is  as 
strong  as  the  others,  and  there  is  also  a  tradition  that  these 
redoubtable  women,  when  their  lives  are  ended,  fall  to 
pieces  all  at  once.  The  limited  sense  in  which  the  term 
''faculty"  is  commonly  used  makes  it  belong  merely  to 
domestic  women.  Their  duties  have  long  formed  an  apple 
of  Paris  in  the  council  of  the  gods,  but  all  are  agreed  that 
they  are  at  least  important,  and  of  almost  infinite  variety. 
To  these  women,  therefore,  this  balance  of  mental  power  is 
of  inestimable  advantage,  although  subject  to  some  draw- 
backs. Pleasant  and  profitable  as  it  certainly  is  to  have 
some  one  ready  and  able  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  the  duty 
of  service  may  become  rather  burdensome  to  that  person. 
To  refuse  to  render  some  trifling  assistance  seems  unkind, 
yet  when  the  demands  are  continuous,  all  time  and  strength 
are  consumed  in  these  trifles.  The  service  that  each  one 
requires  is  so  slight  as  to  cause  no  compunctions  in  asking 
it.  But  the  number  of  the  applicants  renders  the  requests 
a  very  serious  matter.  However,  these  drawbacks  might 
be  overlooked  on  the  gi'ound  of  the  nobleness  of  self-sacri- 
fice. But  others  are  of  an  opposite  nature,  and  can  be  jus- 
tified by  no  such  plea. 

Self-reliance  and  indei:)endence  are  most  desirable  char- 
acteristics, but  like  all  other  virtues,  they  are  means  lyinj? 
between  two  extremes.    Too  little  reduces  us  to  the  state  of 
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the   clinging,  twining,  creatures  who  phiy  the  i)art  of  tine 
hidies  in  the  old  novels.     Too  much  leads  to  a  disdain  of 
human  aid  that  lies  very  near  sui)erciliousness.     It  is  the 
sj>irit  of  the  small,  hungry-looking  boy,  who  declined  his 
neighbor's  proffered  bread-and-butter,  saying  he  guessed  he 
could   *' scratch  for  all  he  got."     In  grown-uj)  people,  it 
gives  us  the  Bounderbys  and  the  Scrooges,  who  see  no  rea- 
son why  all  the  world  should  not  succeed  as  they  have  done, 
and  who  regard  charity  as  an  encouragement  to  idleness. 
S>Tnj)athy  ha«  been  rightly  said  to  be  proportional  to  our 
ability  to  imagine  ourselves  in  the  i)hu'e  of  the  sufferer ; 
but    extreme    self-reliance    and    indei)endence    render  us 
insensible  to  most  of  the  minor  ills  of  life,  which  generally 
result  from  the  incidental  sayings  or  doings  of  our  neigh- 
bors.      For  ourselves   alone   this    insensilnlity    would,  of 
course,  be  most  desiral)le,  but  it  greatly  cnirtails  our  power 
of  comforting  others.     Aside  from  material   things,  giving 
and  receiving  are  commensurate,  and  to  be  able  to  give,  one 
must  be  willing  to  receive.    'The  lesser  evils,  that  are  in 
great  measure  cured  l)y  the  telling,  are  not  shared  with  the 
friend  who  makes  no  return  of  such  confidence.     The  i)eni- 
tent  shrinks  from  thr^  involuntarily  harsh  judgment  of  her 
who  never,  in  her  turn,  seeks  such  relief.     So  that  the  ver- 
satility which  renders  one  ])eculiarly  fitted  for  the  office  of 
consoler  and  helper,  is  in  danger  of  thwarting  its  own  end, 
by  depriving  her  of  the  opportunity  of  using  her  abilities. 
'' Faculty'' does  not  necessarily  lead  to  any  such  result, 
nor  do  all  its  possessors  become  cold  and  unsympathetic, 
but  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction,  and  everv  one  so  en- 
dowed  must  learn  to  regard  it  as  an  especial  development, 
and  not  judge  others  by  her  own  attainments.     Viewing 
these  gifted  creatures  from  the  stand  point  of  other  people, 
there  is  another  grave  objection  to  be  urged  against  them, 
of  which  they  themselves  are  wholly  un(H)nscious.     This  is 
the  constant  reproach  that  they  are  to  their  less  brilliant 
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neighbors.  Every  one  feels  obliged  to  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  her  neighborhood,  and  the  inhabitant,  who  raises  that 
standard,  imposes  no  light  task  upon  its  feebler  members. 
To  see  the  woman  next  door  accomplish  more  than  you  do, 
in  one  half  the  time,  is  neither  encouraging  nor  soothing; 
especially  when  you  can  find  no  fault  with  the  quality  of 
her  work. 

If  it  be  remembered  that  "  faculty  "  is  a  balance  of  men- 
tal powers,  and  not  these  powers  themselves,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  term  should  be  confined  to  its  local  and  do- 
mestic sphere.  It  might,  just  as  well,  apply  to  the  equilib- 
rium of  a  higher  order  of  mind,  and  attach  itself,  by  a  series 
of  gradual  advancements,  to  universal  genius.  This  phase 
of  the  subject  both  resembles  and  contrasts  with  the  pre- 
ceding. So  far  from  being  feminine  and  domestic,  its  best, 
and  almost  its  only  representatives,  have  been  men,  and 
those  by  no  means  distinguished  for  domestic  traits.  It  is 
not  at  all  local.  And  this  is  certainly  fortunate,  for  could 
any  clime  be  discovered  particularly  favorable  t6  its  pro- 
duction, the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  deserted.  Yet  there 
are  very  serious  disadvantages  attending  its  possession. 

The  greater  a  man' s  intellectual  ability,  the  more  is  ex- 
pected of  him,  and  the  more  he  must  accomplish  to  fulfil 
his  duties  to  the  world,  and  vindicate  his  right  to  such 
gifts.  But  while  ''faculty"  is  found  to  be  a  great  blessing 
to  the  woman  whose  sphere  is  her  home,  and  whose  talents 
do  not  demand  of  her  lofty  attainments,  this  even  balance 
of  j)ower,  in  minds  of  a  higher  range,  is  often  little  but  a 
curse.  Indeed  it  is  a  very  open  question,  whether,  strictly 
speaking,  an  unbalanced  mind  be  not  essential  to  great 
success  ;  whether,  in  fact,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
the  undue  development  of  one  talent  is  not  greatly  to  be 
desired.  The  idea  of  a  universal  education  is  old  fashioned. 
The  present  doctrine  is,  that  life  is  too  short  to  do  all 
things,  and  that,  as  each  department  of  art  and  science  has 
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become  so  comi)lex  and  extensive,  to  comprehend  thorough- 
ly even  one  is  the  work  of  a  life-time.  The  old  idea  had 
its  advantages,  and  were  men  destined  for  ornamental  pur- 
l)oses  only,  nothing  could  be  better.  Under  its  influence, 
breadth  of  view,  polish  of  manner,  and  general  culture 
would  all  be  obtained,  and  the  results  would  be  charming. 
But  the  present  age  is  too  practical  for  all  this,  and  in  every 
case  asks,  ''  What  is  he  good  for  i ''  meaning.  How  many 
dollara  can  he  earn  {  The  office  of  fine  gentleman  is  not,  at 
I)resent,  remunerative,  and  the  demand,  in  every  depart- 
ment, is  for  specialists. 

Occupation,  of  some  kind,  is  a  necessity  for  happiness. 
Those  whose  course  circumstances  do  not  mark  out,  but  who 
are  largely  the  moulders  of  their  own  destinies,  will  natur- 
ally turn  to  that  which  they  do  best,  sure  that  there  lies 
their  shortest  path  to  success.  But  those  who  do  many 
things  with  facility,  and  all  well,  find  it  very  hard  to  deter- 
mine what  is  their  forte,  and,  whichever  they  choose,  are 
very  likely  to  cast  longing  glances  in  the  other  directions, 
and  even  to  try  to  tread  two  i)aths  at  once.  Thus  the  very 
ability,  which  made  their  friends  predict  for  them  so  speedy 
and  so  complete  a  success,  stands  greatly  in  the  way  of 
their  attaining  any.  Undoubtedly,  were  these  talents  con- 
centrated, brilliant  results  would  follow.  And  there  is 
nothing  inherent  in  ''faculty'"  that  prevents  such  concen- 
tration. But  there  is  that  which  offers  peculiar  tempta- 
tions to  indulge  in  excursions,  and  to  leave  the  chosen  path 
whenever  it  grows  wearisome.  It  is  very  hard  to  refrain 
from  doing  many  things  that  we  like  to  do,  especially  when 
we  can  do  them  well.  But  all  such  indulgence  is  danger- 
ous ;  for  the  best  results  are  only  obtained  l)y  concentrated 
effort,  and  mere  well-doing  is  not  the  highest  aim.  All  this 
is  very  apparent  in  the  affairs  of  our  neigli)x)rs,  but  to  see 
it  in  our  cases,  requires  the  rare  ability  of  inii)artial  view, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  firmness  needed  to  carry  out  our  res- 
olutions after  they  are  made. 
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The  stock  example  of  universal  genius  is  Da  Vinci,  and 
many  noble  results  of  his  versatile  talents  can  be  pointed 
out.  But  one  biographer  laments  that  he  spent  so  much 
time  in  the  invention  and  preparation  of  a  varnish  for  his 
pictures,  that  the  actual  execution  suffered.  Another  be- 
moans the  fact  that  a  man,  of  such  transcendent  genius, 
should  have  wasted  his  time  in  devising  tricks  to  frighten 
the  courtiers.  Those  who  ordered  pictures  of  him,  com- 
plained that  he  never  finished  them,  that  he  began  one  be- 
fore another  was  done,  and  left  both  to  polish  the  bones  of 
a  skeleton.  His  defenders  explain  this  lack  of  concentra- 
tion, by  asserting  the  vast  breadth  and  grasp  of  his  mind, 
and  the  universality  of  his  power  ;  and  by  their  very  de- 
fense, point  out  the  greatest  danger  of  such  versatility. 
Beethoven' s  biographer  asserts  that  his  hero  would  prob- 
ably have  been  equally  distinguished  in  whatever  direction 
he  had  turned  his  talents,  and  his  pre-eminence  in  music 
is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  he  brought  to  his  work  such 
breadth  of  comprehension.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
he  is  eminent  in  the  one  art  only,  and  became  so  through 
the  concentration  of  his  powers.  Depth,  not  surface  is  the 
true  measure  of  attainment,  and  success,  to  be  lasting,  must 
be  solid,  not  superficial. 


It  is  only  on  Sunday  afternoon  that,  as  Vassar  teachers 
and  students,  we  are  released  from  both  social  and  official 
obligations.  Even  the  "boy  who  runs  the  elevator"  is  off 
duty;  the  maids  are  seen  promenading  the  avenue  with 
bashful- looking  swains;  no  one  is  supposed  to  have  any 
pressing  duties,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  loiterers  of  the 
outside  world  from  disturbing  the  peaceful  quiet  of  our  se- 
cluded retreat,  a  dangerous-looking  red  sign,  chained  upon 
the  college  gates,  announces,  in  large  black  letters:  "These 
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grounds  are  not  open  to  tlie  public  on  Sundays."  For 
four  consecutive  liours,  our  ears  do  not  listen  to  that  peri- 
odical ringing  of  the  bell,  which  on  week-days  alternately 
summons  us  to  a  living  death  and  relea.ses  us  from  embar- 
rassment or  disgrace.  Not  that  we  have  any  grudge  against 
the  sound  of  the  bell;  but  its  varial)le  significance  haunts 
us  from  Monday  morning  until  Sunday  noon,  and  we  are 
not  sorry  to  forget  it  for  a  few  hours.  On  Sunday  after- 
noon, we  are  our  own  law,  and  witli  all  the  variety  of  which 
feminine  invention  can  boast,  we  inter])ret  the  saying,  ''the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  jind  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 

There  are  so  many  of  us,  Seniors,  .Juniors,  Sophomoi-es 
and  Freshmen, — not  to  mention  unclassified  ''Si)ecia]s"'  and 
''Preps" — and  we  have  each  l)een  so  differently  l)rought  up 
in  regard  to  the  keeping  of  tlie  Snbbatli,  tliat,  ui)on  our  first 
introdiurtion  to  college  life,  we  are  much  surprised  at  the 
various  wavs  in  whicli  other  girls  ol)sei've  the  day.  The 
child  of  blue  Presbyterian  blood  is  horrified  ))v  the  amount 
of  studying  whicli  a  free-thinker  will  crowd  into  one  Sun- 
day afternoon,  while  the  thrifty  maiden  who  does  all  her 
week's  mending  at  this  time,  sneers  contemptuously  at  the 
upright  disciple  who  affinusthat  Sunday  is  not  to  be  pro- 
faned even  by  letter-writing.  But  after  a  girl  has  been 
thoroughly  initiated  into  Vassar  life,  she  becomes  more  tol- 
erant, learns  to  look  upon  these  differences  more  calmly, 
and  although  she  may  still  hold  true  to  her  own  princii)les, 
she  can  easily  be  friendly  with  those  who  entertain  the 
most  opposite  views. 

Although  almost  every  girl  has,  in  her  own  mind,  an  ideal 
Sabbath,  she  very  rarely  carries  her  tlieory  into  practice. 
She  intends  to  accomplish  a"  great  deal,  l)ut  the  afternoon  is 
gone  before  she  knows  it.  There  is  the  spasmodic  enthusi- 
ast who  sets  out  with  the])urpose  of  c(mipleting  a  course  of 
"solid  reading."  After  comfortably  attiring  herself  in  a 
tea-gown  and  worsted  slippers,  she  stretches  herself  out  in 
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a  deck-chair,  with  the  feeling  that  she  has  the  whole  after- 
noon before  her,  and  languidly  begins  to  read,  as  a  kind 
of  pleasant  approach  to  an  afternoon  nap.  If  the  chosen 
narcotic  be  in  the  line  of  history,  it  is  almost  instantaneous 
in  its  effect;  the  listless  reader  is  gradually  borne  away 
from  scenes  of  bloody  battles,  to  the  most  delightful  state 
of  nonentity,  in  which  she  remains,  until,  to  her  vexation, 
she  is  suddenly  wakened  either  by  chords  from  neighbor- 
ing banjos  or  by  the  clatter  of  her  room-mates'  tongues. 
Devourers  of  Seaside  and  Franklin  Square  novels,  are  more 
successful  in  their  attempts.  With  some  choice  little  re- 
freshment— confectionery,  maple-sugar,  olives,  or  the  like 
— close  at  hand,  these  ardent  young  souls  are  rapidly  trans- 
ported from  one  exciting  picture  of  social  gayety  to  another, 
without  experiencing  the  slightest  inclination  to  become 
drowsy.  Still  there  are  those  who  are  able  to  reap  an 
abundant  literary  harvest  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Reviews, 
scientific  periodicals,  and  other  instructive  brain-food,  they 
readily  assimilate.  The  most  classic  authors  are  diligently 
studied  by  them,  and  they  themselves  find  no  diflBculty  in 
reading  all  the  improving  books  they  can  find. 

To  the  discouraged  and  homesick  girl,  this  day  is  the 
longest  of  the  week.  Too  conscientious  to  study,  too  list- 
less to  find  diversion  from  her  thoughts  in  the  Reading 
Room,  too  unhappy  to  join  in  conversation  with  her  room- 
mates, she  broods  continually  over  what  the  family  at  home 
are  doing.  Her  only  comfort,  is  to  sx)end  her  time  in  ex- 
pressing her  thoughts  in  letters,  thus  trying  to  bring  her- 
self nearer  to  the  beloved.  By  the  overworked  ''dig,''  the 
afternoon  is  anticipated  as  a  rest  from  her  labors,  and  every 
hour  of  sleep  which  can  be  squeezed  into  it  is  regarded  as 
purchasing  so  much  additional  time  to  be  spent  the  follow- 
ing week  in  study.  In  view  of  the  regular  Sunday  after- 
noon nap,  she  feels  herself  entitled  to  an  hour's  study  Mon- 
day morning  before  breakfast;  and  for  the  steady  labors  of 
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a  week's  work,  she  takes  as  antidote  the  following  Sunday, 
another  long  nap.  Her  life  is  a  continual  curing  of  one  ex- 
treme by  the  application  of  another. 

Still  other  girls  neither  read  nor  write  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, but  devote  themselves  to  tiilking,  not  even  stopjung 
long  enough  to  sleep.  From  the  views  advanced  in  the 
morning's  sermon,  to  spring  hats,  and  plans  for  Founder's 
Day,  they  wander  indefinitely,  with  all  the  vivacity  of  so 
many  magpies. 

Some,  however,  prefer  to  hold  an  intimate  communion 
with  nature.  In  companies  of  four  and  live  they  take  long 
walks  together  and  in  quiet  sympathy  they  enjoy  the  still- 
ness of  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  country.  The  far-stretch- 
ing hills,  divided  into  sloping  fields,  by  the  old  stone  walls, 
the  neighboring  woods,  the  shadow-flecked  mountains  in 
the  distance,  and,  al)0ve  all,  the  wide  expanse  of  sky, — 
these,  together  with  the  Sabbath  quiet,  make  a  picture  upon 
which  Goethe  might  have  been  gazing  when  he  sang : 

"  Der  Uimmel  nali  und  feru, 
Er  ist  so  Klar  und  f eierlich ; 
So  ganz  als  wollt'  er  iiflfnen  sich, 

Das  ist  der  Tag  des  Uerrn." 

But  napper  and  reader,  the  girl  who  larks  and  the  girl 
who  thinks,  are  aroused  to  action  by  the  imi)erative  sound 
of  the  bell.  Twenty  minutes  is  made  to  do  work  which 
would  require  an  hour  at  home,  and  ])y  the  time  the  bell 
rings  again  we  are  seated  at  the  tea-table,  and  Sunday  after- 
noon is  gone. 


''Oh  thay,  Couthin  Bethie,  Queen  Victoria  and  (lecn-ge 
Washington  are  down  in  our  thellai*  thtealing  wood/' 
gasped  my  small  cousin  Kiite  rushing  into  the  room  one 
sultry  morning  in  August.  At  this  announcement,  1  threw 
aside  my  book  and  jumpe(l  nj)  from  tlie  lounge.     What 
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was  the  matter  with  the  child  ?    Had  she  lost  her  wits,  or 
was  she  merely  yarning  i    Before  I  had  fully  taken  in  the 
situation,  she  had  seized  me  by  the  hand  and  had  dragged 
me  down  to  the  lower  regions  which  she  called  the  '  'thellar. 
Here  there  met  my  astonished  gaze,  not  the  gentleman  re- 
nowned for  his  little  adventure  with  the  hatchet,  nor  yet 
the  Queen  of  the  Britains,  but  two  of  the  cutest  little  dark- 
ies it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  see,     George  Washing- 
ton was  a  sprightly  youth  of  about — well,  by  way  of  variety 
I  will  call  it  ten  green  springs.     His  parents  were  evident- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  "  Beauty  when  unadorned  is  adorned 
the  most,"  for  their  son's  only  garment  was  a  strange  sort 
of  shirt  that  extended  down  to  his  knees.     This  was  sans 
buttons,  sans  one  sleeve,  sans  everything  but  holes,  of  which 
there  was  a  plentiful  sprinkling.     The  tails  of  this  garment 
which  had  long  since  lost  its  pristine  freshness,  had  a  dis- 
consolat/e  sort  of  droop,  and  the  whole  thing  was  mournful- 
ly suggestive  of  better  days  and  reduced  circumstances. 
Queen  Victoria' s  costume  was  chosen  with  a  charming  dis- 
regard of  the  conventionalities  of  life.     She  wore  a  pair  of 
black  flannel  trousers  that  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of 
the  modern  Beau  Brummel.     To  say  they  were  ' '  close-fit- 
ting" would  but  mildly  express  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
They  were  more  than  skin-tight,  for  she  could  presumably 
sit  down  in  her  skin,  but  it  would  break  all  the  law^s  of  me- 
chanics as  well  as  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  trousers  to  per- 
form that  feat.     This  nether  garment  was  supplemented  by 
a  very  brief  skirt  and  a  blouse  waist  evidently  cut  after  a 
pattern  original  with  her  mother.      She  appeared  to  be 
about  six  years  of  age.     Neither  of  the  children  seemed  at 
all  disconcerted  by  my  sudden  appearance,  but  with  cool- 
ness born  of  ignorance  of  the  divine  law,  ''  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,"  they  stood  staring  at  me  with  their  great,  round, 
bright  eyes,  and  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.    I  assumed  an 
air  and  manner  calculated  to  inspire  awe,  and  sternly  de- 
manded : 
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''Children,  what  are  you  doing  here  f  George  constitu- 
te! himself  spokesman,  and  explained, 

"  *  Mam'  8  gwine  to  iron  to-day,  an'  she  done  sent  us  heah 
to  borrow  some  wood."' 

''But  don't  you  know  it  is  stealing  to  go  into  peoples' 
cellars  like  this  and  take  their  wood  'i ' " 

"  You  done  tuk  us  for  a  tief  T'  asked  George,  with  an  air 
of  calm  assurance,  that  fairly  took  away  my  breath.  ' '  Does 
we  look  like  a  tief  T'  he  added  with  still  more  emphasis. 

"But  whv  did  vou  come  here  and  take  wood  without 
asking  permission,  if  you  wern't  going  to  steal  it  T'  said  I 
persistently. 

''  Well,"  answered  George,  confidentially,   ''  Mam  tole  us 

to  done  come  heah  an'  fotch  her  some  wood,  an'   not  to 
trouble  de  lady  askin'    for  it,  'less  she  war  somewhere 

"round." 

This  last  was  as  he  intended  it  to  be — a  clincher.  So  I 
determined  to  drop  the  matter,  as  I  had  a  feeling  that 
George  was  rather  getting  the  better  of  me,  and  besides  I 
wanted  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  concerning  them.  Accord- 
ingly I  said  : 

"  Well,  who  are  you  anyway  ? "' 

"Fse  George  Washington  J ohnsing,  an  Queen  Victoria 
dar  she's  mv  sister.     We're  twins  !  " 

"  TA^ins  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  Why  you  look  a  good  deal  old- 
er than  your  sister !     How  old  are  you  i " 

''  I'se  ten,  an'  Victoria  dar  she's  seven."" 

''  How  can  you  be  twins  then  V  1  said,  feeling  that  here 
at  least  I  was  9ure  of  my  ground. 

' '  Well,  I  dunno  Miss,  but  I  spects  de  Lor'  done  made  us 
twins,  kase  Mam  sez  we  is." 

"  But  it  is  impossible,  you  ridiculous  child,  if  there  is 
three  years  difference  in  your  ages.'" 

' '  I  reckon  de  Lor'  done  made  me  first  an'  sot  me  by  on 
de  shelf ' till  he  done  made  Victoria,"  was  the  ready  re- 
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GFeocge  evidently  considered  that  it  was  not  our  business 
to  pry  into  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  so  I  did  not 
press  the  matter  further,  but  let  them  take  their  departure 
with  the  wood  so  fairly  won. 

About  two  weeks  after,  my  aunt' s  servant ^w«s  taken  sick 
and  was  unable  to  do  the  washing,  so  I  started  out  in  searcli 
of  a  substitute.  Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  a  colored 
washer- woman  lived  in  the  little  shanty  near  the  railroad, 
and  thither  I  directed  my  steps. 

The  shanty,  the  most  diminutive  one  I  have  ever  seen, 
was  made  of  rude  slabs,  and  was  white- washed  to  the  last 
degree.  A  sign-board  nailed  up  against  the  door  bore  the 
original  announcement : 

"  White-washing  done  here  by  William  Johnson,  when 
not  Profeshnul  Engaged." 

In  front  of  the  house  was  a  dilapidated  hen-coop,  and 
near  it  stood  a  tall  sun-flower  like  a  sentinel  on  duty.  I 
knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  immediately  opened  by  a 
kind-looking  negress  wearing  a  neat  checked  gingham 
gown  and  a  very  brilliant  turban  A  number  of  little  dar- 
kies swarmed  like  so  many  cock-roaches  around  her,  and 
stared  at  me  with  interest.  Conspicuous  among  them  were 
my  chance  acquaintances,  George  and  Victoria. 

' '  I  have  come  to  see  you  about  some  washing  we  wish 
done,"  said  I,  in  answer  to  her  look  of  inquiry. 

"Sartin,  sartin,  jes  you  walk  right  inter  de  settin-room, 
honey,"  she  responded  in  a  cheery  voice  ;  then,  turning  to 
her  numerous  offspring  who  were  lolling  on  the  floor,  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  voice  of  good-natured  gruff ness: 

"Heah,  you  good-f or-nuthin,  lazy,  miserable  niggahs  you, 
git  up  off  dat  dar  floah;  people  done  tuk  you  fur  so  many 
little  Irish  children." 

The  very  suggestion  of  anything  so  opprobious  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  with  one  accord  they  all  shot  out  of  the 
door  and  perched  themselves  on  the  rail  fence  in  front  of 
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the  house,  where  they  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  flock  of 
black-birds. 

When  I  had  stated  my  errand  in  full  and  had  arranged 
about  the  day  she  was  to  do  the  washing,  I  inquired  about 
my  friends,  Vic  and  George,  and  spoke  of  the  circumstances 
of  our  meeting.  She  did  not  appear  discomfited  in  the  least 
but  said  in  a  conciliatory  sort  of  way, 

''Laws,  honey,  dem  little  fool  niggahs  neber  calkerlated 
to  steal  your  wood.  Dey  war  jes  gwine  to  borrow  a  stick 
or  two.  Ki !  Dere  daddy  done  beat  de  bref  outen  dem  if  he 
tought  his  children  war  gwine  to  steal.  He  lows  dat  he 
neber  has  no  dejection  to  ministrating  the  rod  if  dey  'haves 
in  a  streperous  mannah." 

"He  must  be  a  pretty  good  father,"  I  answered. 

''Dat  he  am,  chile.  He's  one  ob  de  'lect  fur  sartin.  Fse 
nuthin  but  a  pore,  miserable  sinner— but  den  it  sez  in  de 
scriptur  dat  when  a  man  an'  a  woman  git  joined  in  the  bands 
of  macrimony,  dey  ain't  twins  no  mo'  but  one  flesh;  so  you 
see  if  my  ole  man  is  one  ob  de  'postles,  an'  we  is  one  flesh, 
de  good  Lor'  will  hab  to  let  me  in  frou  de  golden  gate,  sar- 
tin sure." 

This  bit  of  reasoning  was  so  delightfully  original  that  I 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  question  its  validity.  I  talked  with 
her  a  while  longer  about  her  husband,  and  learned  that  he 
was  considered  quite  a  preacher  by  his  dusky  brethren  over 
whom  he  exerted  a  good  deal  of  influence.  The  said  dus- 
ky brethren  were  notoriously  fond  of  abducting  the  inno- 
cent chicken,  so  I  asked  her  why  her  husband  did  not  speak 
to  his  people  about  the  wrong  of  stealing. 

''Laws,  honey,"  she  answered,  ''it  would  neber  do  in  de 
world.     It  would  fro  such  a  coldness  ober  de  meetin'." 

I  had  certainly  not  looked  at  the  matter  in  that  light  be- 
fore. Finally  I  arose  to  go,  and  she  asked  me  to  come 
again,  at  the  same  time  giving  me  a  hearty  invitation  to  go 
and  hear  her  husband  preach.   I  resolved  to  accept  the  lat- 
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ter,  as  I  had  a  strong  curiosity  to  see  the  husband  and  fath- 
er of  this  interesting  family.  So  the  next  Sunday  night  we 
all  went. 

Brother  Johnson  got  up  and  said  he  had  expected  '  'Brud- 
der  Shores  to  chain  de  'tention  ob  de  ladies  and  gemplum 
dat  ebening,"  but  as  that  brother  was  not  present,  he  would 
'"tempt  to  circumscribe  his  horizon"  himself,  althougli 
suffering  from  ' '  amputation  ob  de  palate. ' '  His  text  was, 
"  He  dat  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  sparingly."  He  ex- 
horted them  to  be  generous,  by  holding  out  the  awful 
threat  that  ''  de  niggah  what  don't  gib  nuthin'  to  de  Lord 
will  be  trown  inter  de  pond  burning  wid  fire  and  soap- 
stone."  He  then  invited  those  who  had  ''sperienc^  'lig- 
ion  "  to  come  forward  and  ''  shake  hans  wid  de  elders." 

Quite  a  number  arose  and  the  most  enthusiastic  among 
them  was  my  little  George  Washington.  I  heard  his  voice 
sweetest  and  clearest  in  the  old  song. 

**  Baptis',  Bapti8\  is  my  name." 

His  face  appeared  to  be  really  transformed  with  the  spir- 
it of  revival.  But  alas  for  the  frailty  of  human  nature  I 
The  next  week  a  little  boy  was  arrested  for  ''borrowing 
a  water  million" — it  was  George  Washington. 


%Ait0VB^  ^uhlt. 


As  the  enticing  Spring  weather  draws  near,  we  feel  a 
very  natural  longing  to  explore  our  surroundings  outside 
of  the  College  precincts.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
have  some  extremely  pleasant  walks  on  our  own  grounds, 
but  with  these  we  have  become  so  familiar  that  they  have 
ceased  to  afford  us  that  agreeable  excitement  which  the 
discovery  of  new  sights  and  beauties  awakens.  Moreover, 
there  is  much  more  pleasure  as  well  as  proht  in  walking  a 
long  distance,  than  promenading  up  and  down  the  avenues 
or  around  the  flower  gardens.  By  forming  walking-parties 
of  five  or  six  girls,  all  danger  from  tramps  might  be 
avoided.  Nor  do  we  see  why  we  should  be  deprived  of 
this  pleasure  on  Sunday  particularly,  which  is  our  most 
convenient  time.  On  other  days,  the  allurements  of  tennis 
and  rowing  conspire  with  College  engagements  to  keep  us 
within  the  red  fence.  But  our  Sunday  afternoons  are  free, 
and  we  know  of  no  better  manner  of  spending  portions  of 
such  leisure  times  than  in  quiet  walks.  Surely  the  combined 
discretion  of  five  or  six  girls  is  sufllcient  to  protect  them 
from  any  idle  person  who  may  be  loitering  along  a  thickly- 
settled  road.  We  wonder  if  some  arrangement  could  not 
be  made  which  would  gain  for  us  this  much  desired  privi- 
lege ( 

The  students  have  not  really  any  grave  cares  to  shoulder. 
But  we  think  we  have,  and  the  fancy  is  better  than  the 
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reality  could  be  in  satisfying  our  strange  desire  for  respon- 
sibility. This  imaginary  burden  is  not  heavy, — if  it  were, 
we  might  not  be  so  eager  to  carry  it, — but  we  like  to  feel 
our  hands  full,  and  to  think  that  much  depends  upon  us. 
I  knew  a  girl  who  gloried  in  being  a  member  of  nine  differ 
ent  committees  at  the  same  time,  and  the  happy  expression 
of  misery  on  her  face  was  good  to  look  at.  She  hunted  for 
care  and  worry,  and  apparently  she  found  it.  Were  her 
trouble  and  work  on  those  nine  committees  counterbalanced 
by  her  pleasure  in  having  had  a  finger  in  the  pie  ?  If  so, 
blessed  be  the  imagination  and  the  rose-colored  glasses  of 
youth ! 


We  beg  leave  to  make  a  request — a  reasonable  one,  as  it 
seems  to  us.  It  is  that  all  bodies  of  water  on  the  college 
grounds  may  be  thoroughly  dredged  before  the  beginning 
of  the  next  college-year.  It  is  all  right  enough  to  shut  ma 
laria  up  in  the  glen  and  only  let  it  out  from  the  evenbg 
chapel-hour  until  after  breakfast  on  the  following  day, 
but  is  there  not  danger  of  its  outgrowing  such  narrow  lim- 
its ?  Should  it  for  any  reason  leave  its  present  haunts  and 
stalk  about  in  broad  day -light,  alas  !  for  us  poor  students. 
To  be  sure,  no  one  has  ever  yet  been  victimized — unless  she 
went  to  the  glen  or  back  of  the  Observatory — but  then  it  is 
bad  enough  to  be  compelled  to  take  quinine,  or  even  China, 
for  '  something  floating  about  in  the  air  which  is  not  ma- 
laria,' and  it  is  with  a  dreadful  sigh  that  one  estimates 
the  number  of  pills  she  must  take  if  by  any  chance  malaria 
snould  escape.  So  we  beg  that  those  who  have  the  matter 
in  charge  will  allay  our  fears  by  giving  it  their  earliest  at- 
tention. 


Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  on  the  report 
of  M'lle.  Loisillon  and  M'lle.  Courturier,  the  French  ladies 
who  visited  the  College  last  Fall,  while  on  their  tour  of 
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official  investigation  of  the  workings  of  American  schools 
and  colleges.  "  They  acknowledge  "  it  is  said,  "  the  admi- 
rable management  of  Wellesley  and  Vassar  Colleges,  and 
the  high  grade  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction  given  to 
American  girls,  but  their  French  politeness  does  not 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  serious  defects  in  our  system  and  its 
outcome."  These  serious  defects  seem  to  be  chiefly  the 
lack  of  instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking,  or,  as  the  extract 
has  it,  ' '  the  arts  and  duties  belonging  to  women,  wives  and 
mothers."  The  question  which  is  based  upon  these  so- 
called  defects  is  one  whose  solution  has  been  sought  by 
different  methods ;  by  making  domestic  duties  part 
of  the  curriculum,  by  requiring  only  a  stipulated 
amount  of  work  on  previous  knowledge,  or  by  requiring 
no  domestic  duties  at  all.  The  last  plan,  now  largely 
adopted,  has  not  come  about  wholly  by  chance,  but 
from  a  conviction  that  intellectual  pursuits  and  careful 
study  of  domestic  duties  could  not  be  combined  with  jus- 
tice to  either  ;  that  the  method  adopted  in  some  schools  of 
giving  each  student  her  specified  task  for  one,  two  or  three 
months,  was  no  benefit  to  her  general  knowledge  of  the  duties 
of  a  housewife  ;  and  most  potent  of  all,  that  three  months 
practical  instruction  in  a  home  were  equal  to  three  years' 
theoretical  teaching  in  a  school.  Doubtless  the  difference 
in  the  i)osition  and  duties  of  the  French  and  the  American 
lady  does  away  with  many  of  the  reasons  which  would  be 
all-convincing  in  the  consideration  of  the  same  question  in 
Continental  schools.  It  would  be  much  to  the  advantage  of 
American  women  were  they  to  imitate  their  French  sisters 
in  many  of  their  household  measures,  but  those  who  care 
for  the  education  of  the  young  American  woman  may  well 
feel  that  until  she  becomes  accustomed  to  such  duties  at 
home,  and  feels  the  necessity  of  their  fulfilment,  there  is 
little  benefit  to  be  derived  from  wholesale  instruction  in  do- 
mestic arts. 
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HOAIC  MATTERS. 

Miss  Emily  Faithful!  lectured  to  us  on  Friday  evening, 
April  13,  on  "The  Society  of  Books."  The  substance  of 
the  first  part  of  her  lecture  was  as  follows  :  The  assembled 
souls  of  all  the  world  reverence  books  as  household  gods, 
since  they  have  the  power  to  guide  us  in  youth,  to  ent^r* 
tain  us  when  weary,  and  to  fire  our  minds  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past.  But  in  the  society  of  books,  as  in  that 
of  men,  there  must  be  some  social  distinction.  We  should 
shun  immoral  books,  fashionable  novels,  and  sentimental 
rhymes.  Such  mental  dram-drinking  renders  one  incapa- 
ble of  enjoying  good  literature.  There  never  before  has 
been  a  time  \x*hen  bad  novels  were  so  generally  read  and 
produced.  But  all  novels  are  not  to  be  denounced,  since 
there  are  occasions  when  the  mind  needs  the  rest  and  rec- 
reation which  they  alone  afford. 

After  calling  our  attention  to  the  deference  which  is  due 
to  the  careful  judgments  of  great  minds,  at  a  time  when 
men  are  too  ready  to  consider  their  own  opinions  infallible, 
she  spoke  of  Poetry,  regretting  that  it  is  too  often  regarded 
as  a  mere  toy,  a  superficial  literature  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
expressing  her  belief  that  there  still  exists  a  faith  in  poet- 
ry. She  next  spoke  of  the  sympathetic  quality  of  poetn* 
illustrating  her  remarks  by  some  selections  read  in  a  feel- 
ing manner. 

In  conclusion  she  warned  us  against  superficial  reading, 
assuring  us  that  we  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  noblest 
intellects  until  we  had  made  their  thoughts  our  own. 

Throughout  her  discourse.  Miss  Faithfull  held  our  atten- 
tion by  her  logical  and  practical  views  on  the  subject. 


The  announcement  that  the  Philharmonic  Club  is  about 
to  give  us  a  concert  is  always  received  with  enthusiasm ; 
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and  after  Dr.  Ritter's  exposition  of  the  programme  for 
April  18th,  we  were  prepared  to  enjoy  every  bar  and  every 
nnmber.  However,  we  must  confess  a  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction and  disappointment  at  the  close.  Throughout  Dr. 
Ritter's  Septette  there  was  a  certain  indecision  in  the  execu- 
tion which  plainly  showed  a  lack  of  sufficient  preparation. 
The  instruments  did  not  seem  in  sympathy  with  one  anoth- 
er, nor  were  they  perfect  interpreters  of  the  composer's 
idea.  The  last  three  movements  were  played  with  much 
rnore  appreciation  than  the  first,  and  the  dainty  little 
Scherzo  was  charmingly  given. 

The  stringed  quartettes  probably  gave  the  most  enjoyment 
and  satisfaction  to  the  audience.  The  Adagio  by  Rubenstein 
was  exquisitely  played,  and  the  quaint  Scherzo  of  Cheru- 
bini  following  upon  the  Adagio  produced  a  charming  effect. 
Again  in  Beethoven' s  Septette  the  absence  of  that  thorough 
sympathy  wtth  the  composer,  which  is  necessary  for  a  per- 
fect interpretation,  was  noticeable  and  this  was  especially 
the  fact  in  the  variations  of  the  Andante.  Tlie  execution 
was  faultless,  but  there  was  a  lack  in  expression.  Howev- 
er, the  soul-stirring  Adagio  was  filled  with  expressive  beau- 
ties, and  was  the  most  perfectly  rendered  of  the  six  move- 
ments. Notwithstanding  what  may  seem  harsh  criticism, 
we  should  welcome  the  Philhannonic  Club  at  anv  time,  a.s 
of  old,  for  we  know  of  what  great  things  it  is  capable. 


Saturday  night,  April  21,  found  an  exi)ectant  audienc^e 
^thered  in  Society  Hall  to  witness  the  third  Phil.  play. 
The  crowding  at  the  entrance,  formerly  so  annoying,  was 
^ivoided  by  having  the  doors  thrown  open  immediately  af- 
ter chapel.  The  long  cast,  composed  chiefly  of  girls  of  ap- 
X)roved  ability,  justified  us  in  expecrting  some  good  acting 
in  Tfie  RivaU, 

Miss  Hopson,  a^  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, played  the  schem- 
ing, cold-blooded,  selfish  old  father  admirably.  Miss  Lath- 
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rop  showed  herself  equally  fascinating  to  the  audience  in 
the  role  of  the  wealthy  and  courted  Capt.  Absolute,  and  in 
that  of  the  poor  and  despised  Ensign  Beverly.  Miss  Swift, 
as  Lydia  Ljinguish,  well  portrayed  that  much-abused  part 
of  creation,  the  romantic  girl,  her  common-sense  and  true 
affection  triumphing  at  last  over  her  disappointment. 

As  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Miss  M.  G.  Stevens  was  inimitable. 
The  way  in  which  she  twisted  about  the  Queen's  English 
was  irresistibly  funny,  and  she  showed  herself  fully  equal 
to  all  occasions.  In  every  situation  she  fulfilled  our  idea] 
of  the  Mrs.  Malaprop  who  has  rendered  the  play  famous. 

Miss  Jenckes,  in  the  role  of  Bob  Acres,  continually  en 
tertained  and  amused  the  audience.  Miss  Halliday  made 
a  charming  little  confidante.  Miss  M.  E.  Adams,  as  David, 
gave  evidence  of  talent  which  would  justify  her  in  attempt- 
ing a  more  important  role. 

The  Rivals  failed  to  exert  the  charm  which  the  audience 
felt  so  appreciably  in  Young  Mrs,  Winthrop.  Some  of 
the  scenes  were  too  much  involved,  and  their  unusual 
number  necessitating  frequent  waits,  detracts  somewhat 
from  the  interest  of  the  play. 

The  xirogramme  of  musi(^  was  unusually  well  rendered, 
as  was  shown  by  the  attention  which  was  so  freely  given. 


On  Friday  night,  April  27,  Miss  Woodsell  gave  a  party  to 
the  Collegiate  student**  in  the  Art  Gallery.  The  Gallery  is 
ii  charming  place  for  such  a  gathering,  as  it  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity for  noticing  the  additions  and  improvements,  as 
well  as  the  already  famili?^r  pictures  in  our  collection.  It 
wn.s  esj)ecially  appropriate  at  this  time,  as  it  gave  us  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  new  water  colors  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Richards,  which  have  recently  been  presented  to  the  Col- 
lege. 
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Most  of  the  teachers  were  i)resent  and  mingled  pleasant- 
ly with  the  students.  The  Chiss  of  '8:3  served  the  refresh- 
ments to  the  company  and  assisted  Miss  (loodsell  in  receiv- 
ing the  guests.  Aft4^r  sui)i)er.  Society  Hall  was  utilized  for 
dancing.  Tlie  stage  alForded  an  excellent  stand-})oint  from 
which  to  view  the  festive  serene.  According  to  the  time- 
honoi'ed  Vassar  custom,  the  entertainment  ended  with  the 
Virginia  Reel,  in  which  nearly  all  present  took  part.  To 
Miss  Goodsell  and  the  Class  of  'K^  we  are  indebted  for  n 
delightful  evening. 


'^The  prei)arations  for  P\)uudci*s  l):iy  w(Mc  more  extensive 
than  usual  this  vear.  Kirlv  oii  I'liiiisdnv  precedin<i  the 
eventful  dav,  the  corridors  heuan  to  ])rt»sciit  n  strikiiiu'  ;ind 
likewise  festive  appearance.  The  time-honored  evergi(»en 
bouglis  were  replaced  by  festoons  of  colored  tarletnn,  giv- 
ing a  novel  and  unique  asi)ect  to  our  bare,  gloomy  (Corri- 
dors. On  Friday,  curtains  and  ])ictures  were  hung,  and 
easy  chairs  and  sofas  were  arranged  invitingly  for  weary 
promenaders.  The  ])arlors  had  a  foreign  air  of  elegance, 
and  Room  J,  with  its  hangings  and  dainty  bric-a-brac,  was 
extremely  artistic  in  its  arrangement.  In  the  cha])el  the 
platform  was  very  effectively  lilltMl  with  palms  and  flower- 
ing plants. 

Shortly  after  eight  o'clock,  the  i)r()cession,  with  Miss 
Barker  as  Marshal,  came  into  the  chapel.  After  the  usual 
prayer,  Miss  Valleau,  President  of  the  Students'  Associa- 
tion, made  a  graceful  address  of  welcome,  and  introduced 
Rev.  Brooke  llerford,  of  Boston,  the  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing, who  delivered  an  extremely  interesting  and  piactical 
address  upon  the  ''Small  Ends  of  (treat  Problems.''  Mr. 
Herford  showed  the  advisa])ility  of  ap])roaching  all  the 
great  problems  of  philosophy  and    theology  from  our  own 
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I)racti('!al  standpoint,  or  of  "grasping  them  at  the  little  end,'' 
reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  instead  of  idly 
speculating  upon  them  by  considering  them  in  their  broad- 
est and  most  difficult  presentation.  His  illustrations  were 
very  apt  and  effective.  It  was  extremely  annoying  to  those 
who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  seated  in  the  rear  of 
the  chapel,  that  scarcely  a  word  of  the  address  was  intelli- 
gible on  account  of  the  whisi)ering  and  talking.  If  we  are 
to  have  speakers  from  abroad  address  us  at  our  public  en- 
tertainments, does  not  common  courtesy  demand  a  quiet 
attention  on  the  part  of  tlie  audience  ? 

Mr.  Jordan  sang  three  selections.  His  voice  is  powerful 
and  very  flexible.  He  was  re-called  after  his  second  selec- 
tion.  A  collation  served  in  the  dining-hall  followed  the 
exercises  in  the  chapel ;  and  after  this,  promenading  occu- 
l)ied  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  jis  it  was  so  late  when 
the  dining-hall  was  cleared  that  only  two  of  the  four  de- 
corous square  dances  were  indulged  in  by  the  followers  of 
Terpsichore  before  the  bell  rang  "to  speed  the  parting 
guest. ' ' 

The  most  inviting  spot  for  chatting  was  in  Room  G,  the 
exquisite  art-room  decorated  by  Professor  Van  Ingen  and 
several  of  his  jjupils.  The  representation  of  the  ''  Studio 
nerstis  Lyceum"  was  capital,  and  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  room  were  more  artistic  than  ever  before. 
About  ten  o'clock  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  secend  north 
corridor  was  thrown  open  and  coffee  was  served  there  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Tlie  Glee  Club  rendered  the  selections  with  very  good  ef- 
fect. 

The  committee  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  succe^ 
of  their  entertainment,  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  and 
the  clKipel  was  never  more  attractive,  and  the  return  to  the 
old  custom  of  employing  talent  from  abroad  is  a  decided 
imi)rovenient,  although  there  is 'still  the  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  exercises,  that  they  are  too  long. 
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As  a  whole,  however,  the  aflPair  showed  efRcient  manage- 
nient,  and  the  eighteenth  anniversary  of  Founder's  Day 
adds  another  to  Vassar's  list  of  successful  entertainments. 


#•» 


COLLEGE    NOTES. 

Professor  Backus  has  accei)ted  the  Presidency  of  Packer 
Institute,  Brooklyn.  It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  lose 
one  who  hsis  so  efficiently  and  earnestly  aided  Va^ssar  Col 

lege. 

On  the  evening  of  April  8,  Mrs.  Mansell  addressed  the  So- 
ciety of  Religious  Inquiry  upon  missionary  work  in  India. 

Miss  Emily  Faithful!,  of  London,  lectured  in  the  chai)el, 
April  18,  ui>on  the  proper  use  of  books. 

Miss  Haskell  has  accei)ted  the  position  of  head  of  the 
Natural  Science  Department  in  the  Chestnut  Street  Semi- 
nary, of  Philadelphia,  to  be  re-opened  in  October,  at 
Ogontz,  Penn.  We  wish  and  prophesy  for  Miss  Htiskell 
a  life  as  happy  and  useful  in  her  new  home  Jis  she  luis  si)ent 
with  us. 

We  were  glad  to  have  Miss  Wiley  Jis  our  guest,  May  4. 

Miss  Lathrop  is  to  deliver  \\\^  farewell  address  to  the 
<'Jass  of  '88  on  Class  Day. 

Miss  M.  G.  Stevens  has  been  elected  class  poet. 

Founder's  Day  was  May  4th. 

Tlie  Junior  party  to  the  Seniors  is  to  be  May  18. 

On  the  evening  of  April  29,  Professor  Dwight  gave  the 
T.  &  M.  Club  and  the  Q^iii  Vf>e  Cbib  an  interesting  lecture 
Upon  ''Arctic  Exi>editions.'' 
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Miss  Treadway  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  fourth 
Phil,  play,  succeeding  Miss  Cutler,  resigned. 

A  concert  by  the  students.  May  11. 

Lawn  Tennis  is  in  a  most  iiourishing  condition. 

The  Sophomores  have  chosen  their  committee  for  the  tree- 
exercises.     Miss  Heyer  is  orator. 

.Junior  marshal  for  Class  Day  is  Miss  McMillan  ;  Sopho- 
more marshal.  Miss  Lowry ;  Freshman  marshal,  Miss 
Wooster. 

A  cat  under  the  pedals  has  several  times  materially  in- 
terfered with  the  working  of  the  organ. 

The  class  of  '83  has  decided  to  lessen  the  College  Song 
book  debt,  instead  of  presenting  the  College  with  a  gift. 
The  aid  is  appreciated,  for  even  with  this  assishince,  the 
committee  are  personally  in  debt  two  hundred  dollars. 


PERSONALS. 

'69. 

Died,  March  17,  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Susan 
AVright-Birney. 

'78. 

Married,  in  Ix)ndon,  March  28,  (Jeorge  W.  Merritt,  M. 
I).,  to  Emma  L.  Sutro,  M.  D.,  both  of  San  Francisco. 

'77. 

Sailed  for  Paris,  March  28,  S.  W.  Grant. 

'80. 

Miss  Harriet  Berringer  is  to  receive  her  M.  D.  from  Ann 
Arbor  in  .June.  She  is  also  ready  for  a  second  degree  m 
Greek. 
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Miss  Minnie  Hoyt  holds  a  government  position  in  Wash- 
ington. 

'82. 

Miss  M.  B.  Brittan  has  returned  to  College  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

The  following  students  have  visited  College  during  the 
past  month  :  Miss  Weed,  of  '73  ;  Miss  A.  Wing,  of  '78  ; 
Miss  G.  Palmer,  of  '79  ;  Miss  J.  Cushing,  Miss  H.  Berrin- 
ger,  of  '80 ;  Miss  A.  Pratt,  Miss  F.  A])bott,  Miss  C.  Lloyd, 
of  '81  ;  Miss  F.  Taylor,  Miss  Buckland,  Miss  Shailer,  of  '82; 
Miss  G.  Nichols,  Miss  Hawkins,  Miss  Rollinson. 


♦•♦ 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

At  last  Ameri(^a  has  a  poet — a  dramatist.  He  hails  from 
Indiana,  and  the  Notre  Davit  l^rholastic  is  his  chosen  me- 
dium of  communication.  Scoff  and  jeer,  if  you  like.  Tell 
us  that  we  do  not  know  a  drama  when  we  see  it.  It  is  a 
drama  ;  we  know  it  is.  Its  five  acts  are  written  in  the 
l)lankest  kind  of  verse,  and  no  little  error  of  chronology  or 
any  such  trifle  is  suffered  to  prevent  "  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus''  from  building  Rome.  If  five  acts,  blank  verse,  and 
unity  of  subject,  do  not  constitute  a  drama,  what  does  i 

Since  we  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  for  a  (col- 
lege daily,  it  is  with  fear  and  trembling  that  we  venture  to 
express  an  oi)inion  on  the  subject.  Our  piedecessors  tried 
it,  but  with  dire  results.  Thev  were  not  told,  in  so  maiiv 
words,  to  mind  their  own  business,  but  discretion  seemed 
the  better  part  of  valor.  If  the  missicm  of  the  daily  is  '  to 
cater  to  the  tastes  of  its  own  college,  and  not  to  that  of  its 
exchanges,'  we  feel  compelled  to  infer  that  (Cornell  is  fond 
of  gossip,  that  Yale  likes  to  discuss  quite  fairly,  all  nuit- 
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ters  of  local  weight,  while  Harvard  takes  a  broader  field 
and  feels  a  lively  interest  in  all  questions  of  importance  to 
the  general  college  world. 

For  a  bright  outside  the  Kansas  Review  and  The  Occi- 
dent carry  off  the  palm,  but  by  its  entire  lack  of  brightness, 
the  Argus  is  far  ahead.  If  the  Syracusan  and  Unhersity 
Herald  '  are  the  pulses  by  which  the  faculty  determine  the 
condition  of  the  student,'  said  faculty  must  have  its  hands 
full  with  administering  stimulants. 

The  Belmt  Round^  Table  has  asked  some  perplexing 
questions  of  its  alumni,  and  has  received  some  interesting 
rejjlies.  All  seem  to  agree  that  the  "  pony  "  for  the  Greek 
Testament  is  the  '  memory  of  the  civilized  student,'  that 
compulsory  attendance  uj^on  '  religious  exercises  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  baneful  in  practice,'  and  that  '  students 
should  be  fit  to  be  released  from  i)ersonal  surveillance,  and 
thrown  on  their  own  responsibility  as  soon  they  enter  col- 
lege.' 

What  is  it  i  It  is  The  Lehigh  Burr,  Does  it  contaii^^ 
nuts  ^  It  does,  but  they  are  very  small ;  the  wind  blev"* 
them  down  before  thev  were  matured. 

The  article  on  Lowell  in  tlie  Pennsylvania  College  Mimih 
ly  is  very  well  wiitt/en,  and  discriminating.  The  rest  of  th^ 
number  is  inferior  to  the  Rockford.  Seminary  Magazine 
save  that  the  rhetoric  of  the  latter  is  rather  nloi'e  '  cut  ancT^ 
dried.'' 

We  took  ui)  the  Yah  Lit.  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  We  ex^ 
l)ected  something  good  and  were  not  distippointed.  Br- 
substituting  Vassar  for  Yale  in  the  article  on  ''YaleEn-^ 
thusiasm,''  we  grew  sufficientlv  warm  to  stand  the  Ma\^ 
poem,  which  cooled  us  down  to  the  temperature  of  '"Phil— 
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i^ine's  View  of  Homer."  Though  we  may  not  agree  with 
the  Lit.  on  all  subjects,  yet  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  enjoy  in  all  its  parts,  a  college  publication. 

In  the  current  Atlantic^  the  couple  who  '  revisited  Niag- 
ara, twelve  years  after  their  wedding  journey,'  did  not 
seem  to  have  so  lively  a  time  as  they  had  anticipated.  The 
I'eaders  did,  though.  "  The  Flaneur  "  is  one  of  Dr.  Holme's 
best  poems,  and  ''The  Rain  and  the  Pine  Weather"  is  a 
capital  out-door  essay.  ''The  'Hamt'  that  walks  Chil- 
hoivee,"  is  an  interesting  story  of  Tennessee  life,  while 
Hiss  Jewett's  "A  Landless  Farmer,"  creates  a  longing  for 
the  second  part. 

One  must  be  very  hard  to  please  if  he  can  find  nothing 
interesting  in  the  May  Century.  History,  adventure,  j)er- 
sonal  sketches,  essays,  and  fiction,  surely  here  is  variety 
enough  to  suit  every  taste !  Frank  H.  Gushing' s  ''  Adven- 
tures in  Zuni"  continue  to  be  interesting,  and  Henry 
James'  paper  on  Du  Maurier's  caricatures  in  ''Punch,"  is 
very  entertaining.  Washington  Gladden  gives  another 
chapter  of  his  serial  on  the  millenium  as  embodied  in  the 
*' Christian  League  of  Connecticut,"  while  "A  Woman's 
Reason "  gradually  develops,  and  "Pomona's  Daughter" 
*  is  nothing  if  not  funny.'  " 

The  woodsy,  spring  flavor  of  ^L  Nicholas  makes  us  long 
for  the  time  to  come  when  books  will  be  banished  and  we. 
^nay  wander  over  hill  and  dale  at  our  own  sweet  will. 

A  friend  has  kindly  sent  us  a  Yale  Cottrant  of  '69,  in 
>ivhich  Prof.  Hoppin  speaks  "A  Word  for  Vassar,"  and  so 
for  the  education  of  women.  Vassar  was  then  in  its  infan- 
<^y, — an  experiment  intended  to  prove  whether  'woman  has 
^tviind,  and  can  think,  reason,  write,  speak,  and  exercise  all 
the  functions  of  an  intellectual  being  or  not,' — an  efl'ort  to 


/ 
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show  that  she  need  not,  mnst  not  be  kept  in  a  state  of  in- 
tellectual vassalage.  How  well  the  experiment  has  suc- 
ceeded, the  world  knows  ;  perhaps  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
our  pride  in  the  result. 


♦•» 


I.  P.  A. 

Perhaps  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  our  College  must  be 
more  social  than  larger  ones.  But  whatever  the  reason, 
that  fact  seems  evident  after  catching  glimpses  of  the  social 
life  at  other  colleges. 

In  most  of  them,  the  real  social  college  life  is  largely  con- 
lined  to  the  various  fraternities.  Occasionally  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor there  is  an  interchange  of  hospitality  between  classes, 
but  as  a  rule  the  classes  seldom  fete  each  other.  Hazing  is 
the  customary  greeting  of  the  Sophomores  to  the  Fresh- 
men, although  at  Harvard  this  is  entirely  unknown.  Har- 
vard in  particular,  and  Amherst,  Ann  Arbor,  Williams 
College,  and  Brown  thiiversity,  to  a  smaller  extent,  have 
dramatic  entertainments.  Socials  and  germans  figure 
prominently  in  Ann  Arbor  and  Harvard  ;  in  fact,  these  t^o 
colleges  are  api)arently  richer  in  all  political,  semi-literan% 
and  purely  social  life  than  Brown,  Amherst  or  Williams. 
Class  exclusiveness  is  only  a  tradition,  intercourse  between 
all  classes  being  perfectly  free  from  "  class-spirit 'Mn  the 
narrower  sense  of  that  term. 

The  larger  numbers,  and  their  scattered  way  of  living 
prevent  many  pleasant  social  customs  which  our  compact- 
ness favour^',  but  college  social  life  is  in  no  immediate  da" 
ger  of  tiagging  in  any  college. 


♦•» 
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BOOKS  BE€EIY£D. 

"•Mv  Trivial  Life''  is  a  readable  two-volume  novel  from 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  N.  Y. 

From  the  same  publishers,  comes  '*  Authors  and  Publish- 
ers,"— a  volume  containing  many  valuable  suggestions  for 
young  authors  on  the  preparation  of  Mss.  for  the  press, 
proof-reading,  the  United  States  copyright  law,  and  other 
kindred  topics. 

We  have  received  a  notice  frcmi  Ford's,  Howard  &  Hul- 
bert,  N.  Y.,  to  the  effect  that  the  tirst  volume  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  published  sermons  is  comj^leted  in  No.  2Q 
of  the  Plyimmtli  Pulpit. 


#•» 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  exchanges  : 

Academkui,  A(hlp1(i(t)i,  Amhf^rst  l^tuflent,  Atlantic,  Be- 
loit  Round  Table,  Berklryan,  BosUm  WeiMy  Advertisei^ 
Bowdoin  Orient  Bninonian,  Bureau  of  Education  (Vreu- 
larff,  (Jentury,  Chaff,  Colby  Krho,  Colleye  Aryus,  College 
Pres\s,  Columbia,  l^^pectator.  Acta  Cohtmbiana,  (Joncordien- 
sis,  Cornell  t<un,  Dartmouth,  Dickinson ian,  Dutchess 
Farmer,  Exonian,  Hantilton  Coll.  Mo.,  Hamilton  Lit., 
Harvard  Adrocate,  Crimson,  Daily  Herald,  Lampoon, 
Harerfordian,  Ulini,  Kansas  licvieiD,  Ijafayette  (Joll. 
Journal,  Lantern,  Lasell  Lea  res,  Lehigh  Burr,  Mercury, 
Michigan  Argonaut,  Chronicle,  K(ttre  Da/ne  Scholffsti'c, 
Occident,  Penn.  Coll.  Mo.,  Princetonian,  Nassau  Lit., 
Res  Academicae,  Rockford  Scm.  Magazine,  Rutgefs  Tar- 
gum,  A^tud^nCs  Life,  ^t.  Nicholas,  Syracuse  tlnicersity 
Herald,  Syracusan.  The  Tech,  Undergraduate,  Williauis 
Argo,  Athenaum,  Woman  s  Jovrnfd,  Yah-  Courant,  Lit., 
News,  Record. 


Bditon  fh>m  "84. 
M.  F.  L.  HvniT,  JuiTiHA  H.  Mirriok, 

A.  Blahchabd. 


Editors  fh>m  '86. 
E.  S.  Lkonard,  L.  H.  Gould. 


BuslneM  Editors :  L.  'A.  Babkcr,  M.  E.  Ewino. 
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A  FORGOTTEN  PEOPLE. 


The  southwestern  corner  of  Europe  is  associated  witli  a 
people  which  seems  to  have  hardly  an  excuse  for  ex- 
istence. It  was  one  of  the  mysteries  of  my  childhood  that 
a  little  piece  should  be  cut  out  of  Spain  and  called  Portu- 
gal. It  ranked  in  my  mind  along  with  the  equally  un- 
reasonable and  inexplicable  jog  in  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  Connecticut. 

But  long  ago  there  was  a  reason  for  Portugal's  existence. 
Portugal  was  born  in  that  stormy  period  when  the  fiery 
Saracenic  tides  had  rolled  irresistibly  into  southern  Europe, 
^Ud  the  struggle  between  Christian  and  Mahometan  had 
^gun.  Alfonso  of  Spain  gave  the  ''fair  Theresa,"  one  of  the 
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royal  Infantas,  to  Count  Henry  of  Burgundy  with  the  grant 
of  as  much  land  as  he  could  gain  from  the  Moors.  He  won 
province  after  province  until  the  dowry  of  Theresa  became 
the  Kingdom  of  Portugal.  The  son  of  Count  Henry  was  ite 
first  King.  He  was  chosen  by  the  soldiers  after  "the  dtrange 
battle  of  Ouriqiie"  in  which  thousands  of  Moors  were  de- 
feated by  a  handful  of  Christians.  He  was  crowned  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Braga  and  declared  by  his  soldiers  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign. 

So  this  venturesome  little  kingdom,  the  patrimony 
of  a  Spanish  princess,  issued  its  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence and  cut  itself  loose  from  the  Spanish  Dominion. 
For  a  time  success  attended  the  adventurer.  Portugal  be- 
came one  of  the  first  powers  of  Europe.  The  Persian  maps 
of  the  time  set  it  down  as  the  capital  of  the  Franks ;  it 
was  a  Persian  saying  that  Spain  might  be  the  head  of 
Europe  but  Portugal  was  its  diadem.  During  the  Age  of 
Discovery  the  Portuguese  banners  were  planted  in  the  rich- 
est portions  of  the  new  and  the  old  worlds.  The  wealth  of 
the  Indies  and  of  Brazil  flowed  into  its  treasury.  This 
was  also  the  golden  age  of  Portuguese  literature. 

Here  its  glory  culminated,  and  all  too  soon  began  its 
long  decline.  For  this  many  reasons  are  assigned, 
but  overflowing  wealth  was  at  least  the  presage  of 
its  downfall.  This  brought  its  usual  shadowy  train 
of  evils,  among  which  moral  and  intellectual  degradation 
were  not  the  least  important.  Moreover,  while  Portugal 
was  thus  growing  weak  the  other  European  nations  were 
growing  strong.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  brave  little 
kingdom  trembled  ;  now  for  the  first  time  it  realized  that 
*ut  was  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  exposed  of  tl;ie  king- 
doms of  Europe,  with  its  whole  sea-frontier  open  to  Prance, 
its  whole  land-frontier  open  to  Spain."  The  latter  country 
was  the  first  to  embrace  its  opportunity  of  spoliation. 
Upon   the  raeuiorable  ''disappearance"  of  King  Sebastian 
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and  the  death  of  Henry  the  Chaste,  the  Unscrupulous 
Philip  II.  usurped  the  Portuguese  throne.  Philip  and  the 
Spanish  succession,  holding  Portugal  in  a  cruel  grasp  for 
sixty  years,  allowed  all  her  foreign  possessions  one  after  the 
other  to  be  swept  away. 

At  length  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  poverty,  Portugal 
shook  oiT  the  yoke.  The  dii^lomacy  of  the  powerful 
Richelieu  lent  itself  to  her  cause,  and  to  his  influence  Port- 
gal  owed  the  recovery  of  many  of  her  former  possessions 
and  much  of  her  pristine  glory.  But  this  brightness  was 
evanescent.  Later,  the  Napoleonic  invasion  devastated 
the  unhappy  country ;  civil  insurrections  and  consequent 
political  dependency  contributed  to  her  ruin.  The  assist- 
ance afforded  by  England  was,  as  usual,  of  an  equivocal 
character  and  such  as  to  leave  a  liberal  margin  for  charita- 
ble interpretation. 

One  cannot  help  regretting  the  fate  of  Portugal.  It  was 
indeed  a  plucky  little  nation.  It  was  a  small  part  of  the 
great  world  to  have  set  up  for  itself.  Its  success  was  bril- 
liant, its  doom  is  pathetic  in  the  extreme.  The  downfall 
of  Portugal  is  not  due  to  lack  of  bravery  on  the  part  of  her 
sons,  which  is  not  a  tradition,  but  is  attested  by  the  dash- 
ing battle  of  Busaco,  the  hard-won  passage  of  the  Douro, 
and  the  brave  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Towes  Wdras  in 
the  Peninsular  campaign.  Whatever  else  the  Portuguese 
may  be,  they  are  not  cowards.  One  is  at  once  impatient 
with  Portugal  and  inclined  to  defend  her,  just  as  one 
feels  toward  a  dreamy,  clever  inventor  who  allows  all  the 
fruits  of  his  genius  to  be  swept  away  by  vulgar,  rapacious 
hands.  For  Portugal  has  not  allowed  her  dowry  to  slip 
from  her  grasp  with  the  hapi)y-go-lu('ky  carelessness  that 
sees  its  misfortune  but  reasons  that  all  will  right  itself- 
somehow  in  the  end.  It  is  rather  a  carelessness  which  is 
pathetic  in  its  unconsciousness  of  the  real  value  of  the  gifts 
which  it  relinquishes. 
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They  are  a  '*  simple  folk  "  given  to  clinging  tenaciously 
to  old  customs,  and  allowing  the  world  with  its  ever-shift- 
ing manners  and  fashions  to  sweep  by.  In  the  "baxjk- 
woods"  where  one  must  always  go  to  study  national  char- 
acter, one  finds  an  Arcadian  simplicity  in  Portuguese  life 
which  might  inspire  a  Theocritus.  Little  girls  sit  spinning 
by  the  roadside,  and  shepherdesses,  the  very  pictures  of  Bo- 
peep,  roam  over  the  mountains  with  their  flocks  and  crooks, 
while  peasant  maidens  with  "wild  hair  and  abbreviated 
skirt-s"  fearlessly  guide  "the  great  tawny  oxen."  The 
shepherds  are  classical  to  the  last  degree.  They  might 
have  stepped  out  of  the  eclogues,  for  it  is  their  daily  custom 
to  discourse  in  amoeba^an  verses  under  the  shade  of  the 
spreading  trees.  Young  girls  may  be  seen  carrying  upon 
their  heads  water-jars  shaped  exactly  like  the  water-jars 
of  ancient  Attica.  In  the  rivers  float  vessels  which  are  the 
exact  reproduction  of  galleys  now  existing  nowhere  else 
save  on  old  Roman  coins.  "  As  for  the  implements  in  hus- 
bandry, nothing  could  be  more  int-eresting  to  the  anti- 
guarian  In  fact,  the  ploughs,  harrows,  and  carts  have 
been  handed  down  almost  unaltered  from  generation  to 
generation  since  they  were  brought  from  Italy  by  the  mili- 
tary colonists  who  followed  the  Imperial  eagles.  The 
grape-growing  and  making  of  wine  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
famous  districts  on  the  Douro  are  almost  a  repetition  of 
processes  in  use  in  Latium  when  Horace  first  used  to  amuse 
himself  with  Sabine  farming/'  The  Portuguese  are  simple 
and  heroic,  but  they  are  a  people  who  are  unable  to  make 
the  most  of  themselves.  What  they  gain  they  cannot 
kee]).  Their  history  is  the  history  of  a  series  of  losses. 
This  is  true  from  their  very  beginning.  Says  the  historian, 
''  The  ancient  Kings  of  Portugal  seem  to  have  been  more 
successful  in  gaining  than  in  retaining  kingdoms." 

Portugal  is  (me  of  the  manv  nations  who  seem  to  have 
caivlessly  given  up  their  in(lei)endence.     It  has  neglected 
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its  great  men  a^  thorouglily  a»  the  most  ungrateful  of  re- 
publics could  ever  have  done.  It  is  true  that  here  as  in 
other  countries,  monuments  ''after  a  hundi*ed  years''  have 
done  tardy  justice  to  the  memory  of  heroes  ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  brilliant  flowers  of  some  Portuguese  city  are  strewn 
even  now,  like  the  violets  of  Florence,  on  the  spot  where 
some  martyr  suffered.  All  nations  agree  in  "liking  dead 
poet«  best."  But  while  in  the  loss  of  her  power  and  in  her 
carelessness  about  her  great  names,  Portugal  is  even  sis  other 
nations,  she  is,  in  addition,  unable  to  keep  her  literature 
together.  Other  nations  though  they  lose  everything, 
cling  with  passionate  devotion  to  the  records  of  their  for- 
mer glory.  But  Portugal,  we  are  told,  ''possesses a  singu- 
lar facility  for  losing  or  hiding  all  of  her  literature." 

As  a  sort  of  melancholy  compensation  the  romantic  ele- 
ment in  the  annals  of  Portugal  from  first  to  last  is  pnmii- 
nent.  Here  as  in  many  southern  countries  everything  wa*t 
well  arranged  for  tragedies  and  wild  romances.  Given, 
parents  with  the  fiery  southern  temper  and  unswerving 
family  i)ride,  romantic  daughters,  indigent  painters,  noble 
suitors  and  convenient  convents,  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  tragical  fate  of  Inez  De  Castro  or  the  long  penance 
of  Vieria  should  result  from  the  combination. 

"The  Fountain  of  Tears"  to  whose  falling  waters  the 
young  prince  entrusted  the  precious  burden  of  his  letters 
to  Inez  De  Castro  is  named  in  commemomtion  of  her  fate. 
She  was  a  Spaniard,  and  there  could  be  no  alliance  between 
Spain  and  Portugal.  As  the  prince  had  secretly  married 
her  there  was  only  one  terrible  way  out  of  \\\^  difficulty, 
and  she  was  therefore  executed  by  order  of  the  King. 
Francesco  Vieria,  the  painter,  won  the  love  of  Donna  Agnes 
Helen  De  Lima  e  Mello  when  both  had  attained  the  nui- 
ture  age  of  eight  years.  For  almost  twenty  years  they 
maintained  their  iiffection  for  each  other,  during  which 
time  the  young  lady  was  immured  in  a  convent.     Vieria 
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won  a  name  as  a  painter,  plead  with  the  King  for  Donna 
Agnes'  release,  secured  the  intercession  of  the  Pope,  but 
all  in  vain.  At  last,  in  about  eighteen  years,  the  lovers 
gave  up  fair  means,  and  Donna  Agnes,  in  a  hodman's  dress, 
escaped  from  the  convent,  and  their  marriage  was  con- 
summated. Portuguese  history  is  full  of  similar  romances. 
Moreover,  Portugal's  Sebastian  is  to  her  what  Frederick 
Barbarossa  was  to  Germany.  Says  Mr.  Higginson :  '^  Sebas- 
tian died  upon  the  battle-field,  his  crown  lost,  since  which 
event,  in  sad  memorial  of  that  deep  disaster,  no  monarch  of 
Portugal  has  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head  on  his  cor- 
onation day.  But  the  enthusiasm  which  ruined  the  nation 
so  endeared  him  to  its  heart  that  for  years  afterward  the 
people  believed  that  he  had  not  died  and  still  looked  for 
his  return,  and  to  this  day  there  is  a  party  of  Sebastianists 
in  Portugal." 

Portugal  also  found  her  Regulus  in  Don  Egaz  Moniz,  who 
pledged  his  life  as  security  that  his  young  king  should  re- 
main the  vassal  of  Leon.  In  time,  however,  the  King,  by 
the  wish  of  the  people  and  with  the  full  consent  of  Moniz,  was 
crowned  as  an  independent  sovereign.  ''  The  freedom  of 
the  nation  was  however  the  doom  of  the  hostage,"  and 
Moniz,  having  bidden  farewell  to  his  friends,  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Leon.  Happily,  the  anger  of  the  Spanish 
King  turned  into  admiration  and  Moniz  was  sent  back 
unharmed. 

On  a  whole,  the  little  nation  lived  in  a  romantic  age. 

^'  White  plumes  tossing  in  the  air, 
Broad-swords  flashing  in  the  sun. 
Knights  in  golden  armor  drest," 

were  an  every  day  occurrence  in  the  day  of  her  prosperity. 
In  these  dull  times  when  the  North  Pole  is  all  we  have  left 
in  this  round  world  to  discover,  who  can  forbear  a  sigh  for 
those  thrilling  days  when  every  morning  might  bring  the 
news  of  the  finding  of  another  hemisphere.     What  wonder 
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that  the  southern  imagination  was  stimulated  to  indulge  in 
it^  wildest  flights;  so  that  even  the  somber  Spaniard  sought 
in  the  groves  of  Pascua  Florida  for  the  fountain  of  per- 
petual youth. 

Closely  interwoven  with  the  thread  of  romance  runs  the 
thread  of  pathos  through  the  web  of  Portuguese  history. 
In  the  first  place  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  physi- 
cal situation  were  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  Portugal's 
success  as  a  nation.  Accordingly,  with  the  fatality  which 
seems  to  attend  the  i)eculiarly  unfortunate,  everything 
worked  against  her.  The  wealth  which  flowed  in  upon  her 
from  her  foreign  possessions  did  not  enrich,  but  impover- 
ished her,  for  it  led  to  the  neglect  of  home  industry  and  in- 
difference in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  soil. 

She  cherished  the  Jesuits  with  blind  devotion,  and  thev 
established  the  Inquisition,  endeavored  to  usuii)  the  govern- 
ment, and  cut  off  another  source  of  revenue  by  hunting 
the  wealthy  Jews  out  of  the  country.     One  year,  the  great 
earthquake  destroyed  her  capital,  another  year,  a  blight 
swept  over  all  her  olive-trees  and  vines.     The  French  have 
pressed  down  from  the  Pyrenees  and  devastated  her  north- 
ern boundaries  ;  Dom  Pedro  has  swept  across  the  country 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  border  ;  she  has  shud- 
dered at  the  tread  of  Napoleon's  armies  and  now  with  a 
funded  debt  of  some  millions  of  dollars  held  bv  relentless 
English  creditors,  Portugal  may  fairly  join  the  nmks  of 
martyred  nations.     She  has  not  been  swept  out  of  exis- 
tence ;  the  tragical  fate  of  Poland  was  not  reserved  for  her. 
She  is  not  stretched  upon  the  ra(*k,  like  unhappy,  wretched 
Ireland.     But  her  fate  is  no  less  pathetic.     "  There  is  none 
of  that  magnificent  indignation  which  flashes  for  centuries 
on  the  lips  of  stronger  races,  still  lightning  though  inoc- 
uous,   but  a  perpetual    '  Paciencia '    is  the  one    word  to 
which  the  peoples'    tongue  is  turned.     There  are  many 
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monrning  nations,  but  none  whose  doom  is  so  deep  as  that 
of  Portugal.  She  waited  for  her  Sebastian  until  her  hope 
grew  dim.  Her  remaining  strength,  if  strength  she  has, 
haH  gone  out  into  the  young  kingdom  of  Brazil,  and  she 
sits  with  her  dark  and  sweet-voiced  children  around  her, 
a  widow  clad  in  life-long  sables  and  weeping  eternal  tears.'" 

C  I.  R.    83. 


<♦•♦• 


THE  OFFICE  OF  AN  IDEAL. 


There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  opinion  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain vagueness  about  an  ideal  which  justifies  any  amount 
of  inaccuracy  in  describing  or  defining  it ;  and,  doubtless,  in 
this  way  the  phrase  "  living  up  to  an  ideal "  has  come  to  be 
used  many  times  where  facts  prove  that  the  ideal  has  been 
dragged  down  to  fit  the  life  of  its  creator.  Undoubtedly, 
since  all  that  seems  good  to  us,  from  a  system  of  theology 
to  one  of  jigriculture,  is  embodied  in  an  ideal,  it  is  a  suit- 
able standard  of  action  for  ourselves,  and  cannot  fail  to  in- 
fluence our  daily  conduct,  though  unconsciously  to  us. 
Nevertheless,  though  we  may  practice  our  pet  theories 
enough  to  get  acquainted  with  them,  they  cannot  be  liter- 
ally followed  out,  first,  because  an  ideal  which  could  be  so 
realized  would  not  be  worth  much,  and  second,  because  al- 
lowance must  always  be  made  for  other  people's  ideals. 
An  ideal  won' t  stand  much  friction,  and  is  always  in  dan- 
ger when  it  trespasses  so  far  upon  the  ground  of  reality  as 
to  regulate  common-place  daily  existence.  Such  an  ex- 
periment is  far  more  likely  to  result  in  the  lowering  of  the 
ideal  than  in  the  elevation  of  ourselves,  and  our  ideal  de- 
generates into  a  hobby  when  we  give  it  practical  drudgery 
to  i)erform.  True,  it  may  do  the  work  well,  but  so  will  the 
dictionary  keep  the  door  open  and  Pegasus  might  have 
plowed  ;  moreover,  there  are  hobbies  enough  in  the  world 
without  making  them  out  of  degenerated  ideals. 
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The  most  unselfish  way  to  use  an  ideal  is  to  keep  it  all  to 
ourselves.  We  have  no  right  to  afflict  the  worid  at  large 
with  this  creation  of  our  brain  which  seems  to  us  so  good 
and  t<)  them  so  faulty.  Any  attempt  to  make  it  useful  in 
reforming  society  will  be  more  disastrous  to  the  ideal  than 
beneficial  to  society,  since  this  delicate  piece  of  property  is 
too  characteristic  to  be  shared  with  others  or  used  as  a 
measure  of  their  virtues  and  deficiencies.  That  it  may  not 
chish  with  more  tangible,  if  less  imi)ortiint  interests,  its 
sphere  of  tiction  must  be  confined  to  the  life  of  its  i)osses- 
sor,  and  eveut  here  it  must  be  used  with  discretion,  since 
few  ideals  can  afford  to  fall  under  the  criticism  which  slow- 
ly but  surely  discovers  the  motive  power  of  our  lives. 

Unless  we  are  very  fi('kle  we  retain  our  ideals  until  they 
have  proved  themselves  utterly  unworthy  of  our  regard. 
The  discovery  of  this  unworthiness  is  a  terrible  experience, 
and  too  often  a  useless  one,  also,  since  we  at  once  reinstate 
our  shattered  idol  in  our  love,  even  if  we  cannot  do  so  in 
our  respect.  This  fall  of  an  ideal  is  more  bitter  since  it 
cannot  fail  to  bring  down  something  with  it.  ('onfidence, 
hope,  cheerfulness,  even  self-respect  nuiy  be  wrecked  at  the 
sjune  time,  so  let  us  take  heed  how  we  build,  that  such 
mistakes  may  be  few. 

In  our  intuitive  reckoning  of  profit  and  loss,  we  ask  of 
an  ideal  as  of  everything  else,  "  does  it  pay."  We  fond- 
ly imagine  that  this  characteristic  question  is  a  free  ti*ans- 
lation  of  the  much-quoted  ''  Le  jeu  vaut-il  la  chandelle  ? " 
not  recognizing  that  we  ask  ''vaut-il"  not  of  a  pleasure  but 
of  a  necessity.  We  might  as  well  ask  a  man  if  on  the 
whole  he  thought  it  desirable  to  breathe.  It  is  as  contemp- 
tible a  spirit  of  avarice  which  denies  the  essentials  of  an 
inner  life  as  that  which  limits  bodily  sustenance  to  the 
miser's  crust. 

"Man  lives  not  for  what  he  can  accomplish,  but  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  him,"  and  in  this  point  we  have  the 
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whole  mission  of  an  ideal.     Emerson  expressed  well  the 
importance  of  this  inward  development  when  he  compared 
man  to  "  that  noble  endogenous  tree,  the  palm."     Onr  best 
and  truest  growth  begins  within,  and  the  inner  life  is  all 
ideal  or  realities  idealized.     An  ideal  is  an  active  mentaV 
force,  and  assists  this  inward  growth  as  nothing  less  iB 
sympathy  with  it  could,  and  we  may  rely  upon  it  for  this 
assistance  which  we  so  much  need,  since  it  is  not  a  cro3^ 
between  a  dream  and  a  fact,  combining  the  uncertainty  o^ 
one  with  the  stubbornness  of  the  other,  but  an  ever-preseiB-  ^ 
help,  both  substantial  and  satisfactory.  , 

It  benefits  us  first  by  giving  us  something  better  tha^^ 
ourselves  to  contemplate.     Self-analysis  is  certainly  profits  ^ 
able,  but  if  we  have  nothing  higher  to'  study  we  shall  ar  -^ 
quire  the  habit  of  mentally  standing  off  and  smiling  ap  -^ 
proval  at  our  own  state  of  mind  ;  or  still  more,  of  analyzinj^^ 
our  feelings  until  we  lose  the  ability  to  feel.     Nothing  hin 
ders  development  of  character  more  than  this  self-satisfac^ — 
tion  which  is  incongruous  in  the  same  mind  with  a  worthy^ 
ideal.     This  ideal  is  the  only  bit  of  perfection  we  ever  own* 
and  instead  of  being  less  perfect  because  it  is  of  our  owib- 
creation  it  is  more  so,  because  that  particular  perfectiom^ 
entirely  suits  us. 

An  ideal  makes  us  less  selfish.     We  sacrifice  many  little?- 
self-indulgences  in  unaffected  reverence  for  its  higher  moral 
ground.     In  our  constant  effort  to  get  nearer  it  we  leav^ 
much  behind  which  we  feel  unworthy  of  us,  and  gain,  in- 
cidentally, a  concentration  of  purpose  useful  in  attaining^ 
other  ends. 

It  prevents  egotism.  The  character  modeled  after  an  ex- 
alted ideal  borrows  sacred  words,  saying  humbly,  *'  by  the 
beauty  of  my  jiattern  I  am  what  I  am." 

An  ideal  takes  us  into  good  company.  ''Every  man 
lives  either  actually  or  ideally  with  his  superiors,"  and 
taking  into  consideration  that  in  this  ideal  life  with  greater 
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minds  we  see  their  beauty  free  from  the  defects  which  an 
actual  familiarity  would  disclose,  this  ideal  intercourse  is 
earnestly  to  be  sought.  Ideal  society  is  very  democratic. 
We  shall  never  be  excluded  from  the  charmed  circle  formed 
by  \t%  members,  nor  excommunicated  from  the  fellowship 
of  ite  religion.  Our  ideal  friend  will  never  forsake  nor  dis- 
appoint us,  and  our  ideal  method  of  life  will  probably  never 
have  a  chance  to  prove  a  failure.  With  our  ideal  associates 
we  may  live  in  perfect  harmony,  unhindered  by  the  trouble- 
some circumstances  which  so  often  prevent  real  friendships. 
Day  by  day  we  become  better  acquainted  with  them,  and, 
above  all,  find  in  them  an  infinite  variety  to  prevent  any 
X>088ibility  of  weariness. 

But  the  mission  which  the  ideal  fills  most  acceptably  is 
to  take  the  place  of  those  realities  which  have  been  denied 
us.  Our  ideals  unconsciously  form  themselves  after  the 
things  we  have  wanted  longest  and  most  earnestly,  and  we 
accept  them  as  a  sort  of  heavenly  currency,  a  draft  on  the 
Bank  of  Felicity  payable  at  sight,  and  good  as  the  cash  for 
which  it  stands. 

We  enjoy  our  ideal  talents,  ideal  virtues,  even  our  ideal 
friends,  not  because  we  have  them  or  will  ever  get  them, 
but  because  in  their  company  we  can  breathe  their  atmos- 
phere and  study  their  perfections,  reaping  satisfaction,  and 
usually  profit,  from  the  mere  association.  There  is  no  con- 
tinual necessity  of  "  making  believe  "  as  if  an  ideal  were  an 
out-of-repair  air-castle,  for  we  soon  learn  that  its  strongest 
point  is  its  actuality  ;  and  in  it  only  we  find  the  best  reality 
— the  sympathy  which  is  help  and  happiness. 

CI.  G,  L,  '86. 


The  Sunday  mornings  of  my  childhood !  What  other 
dawn  so  bright,  what  other  half  so  eagerly  anticipated! 
The  steaming  cup  of  coffee  denied  me  on  other  days,  the 
early  drive  to  the  farm-house  in  pursuit  of  eggs  or  milk, 
the  leisurely  family  visit  to  the  garden  and  the  barns, 
— how  pleasantly  they  broke  the  monotony  of  my  studioas, 
uneventful  child-life !  But  the  happiest  of  these  happy 
hours  I  did  not  spend  at  home.  As  soqn  as  I  was  dressed 
for  church,  I  always  bethought  myself  that  one  duty  was 
as  yet  unperformed.  After  a  hot  chase  through  the  house 
for  some  moments,  I  usually  succeeded  in  finding  my  moth- 
er, when  the  following  dialogue  ensued  :  ' '  Say,  mamma, 
can  I  go  down  to  Miss  Lucy' s  'n  Miss  Betsy's  'fore  church  T' 
"  Yes,  dear,  but  don't  begin  your  sentences  with  'say'  and 
don't  run."  "Oh,  say.  Mamma,  can't  I  hoppity-skip f 
Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  away  to  the  gate  I  trip 
ped,  stopping  only  to  pick  a  "piny"  from  the  neatly  trim- 
med flower-bed  in  my  path.  But  now  came  a  pause.  How 
well  I  can  see  the  picture  that  unfolded  itself  to  my  child- 
ish eyes  as  I  looked  anxiously  up  and  down  the  road  in 
dread  of  chance  gipsy-cart  or  strolling  tramp.  On  my  left 
the  long,  quiet  street,  with  its  rows  of  neat  old-fashioned 
houses,  the  red-brick  post-office,  the  dingy  stone  jail 
crouching  close  behind  it,  the  old,  white  church  with  glist- 
ening steeple  and  wide-open  doors,  the  church-yard  with  its 
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stiff  rows  of  hideously-carved  tombstones.  On  my  right, 
the  road  rises  abruptly.  A  double  row  of  maples  shades 
the  sidewalk  and  almost  hides  the  weather-beaten  school- 
house  at  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Directly  opposite  the  gate 
IS  a  quaint  old  tavern,  hardly  visible  through  the  interlac- 
ing boughs  of  ancient  elms  and  flowering  lilacs.  The  sum- 
mer breeze  scatters  the  purple  blossoms,  parts  the  heavy  elm- 
lx)ughs,  and  gives  me  a  momentary  glimpse  of  hazy  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  clouds  of  smoke  curling  up  from  the  dis- 
tant town  ;  but  the  quiet  of  the  scene  is  unbroken  save  by 
the  echo  of  church  bells  and  the  note  of  an  oriole  or  robin. 
When  a  careful  survey  has  assured  me  that  no  dangers  beset 
my  path,  I  skip  merrily  down  the  sidewalk.  Just  before 
I  reach  the  post  office,  I  leave  the  walk,  and  go  the  rest  of 
the  way  in  the  road,  that  I  may  avoid  the  jail  within  whose 
wall  my  fertile  imagination  depicts  cloven-footed  monsters 
lying  in  wait  for  unwary  passers-by.  My  destination  is  the 
south  wing  of  the  yellow  farm-house  opposite  the  church. 
The  wing  is  small,  but  it  has  a  neat  little  piazza  open  to- 
wards the  south  and  east.  A  luxuriant  woodbine  covers  it 
so  thickly  that  the  birds  love  to  make  their  nests  among  its 
branches.  My  arrival  is  heralded  by  a  flutter  of  tiny  wings 
upon  the  vine,  and  the  scampering  of  a  dozen  or  more  auda- 
ciously tame  hens.  The  brass  knocker  is  too  high  for  me 
to  reach,  so  I  open  the  door  without  even  tapping.  The 
low  walls  of  the  little  vestibule  which  I  enter  are  covered 
with  light  green  paper,  and  its  only  furniture  consists  of 
half  a  dozen  cane-seated  chairs,  a  table  with  several  draw- 
ers, and  two  old-fashioned  portraits  on  the  wall.  I  do  not 
stop  here,  but  open  a  door  which  leads  into  a  much  larger 
room.  Here  the  walls  are  decorated  with  the  same  green 
figured  paper,  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  bright  grf^en 
three-ply  carpet.  Ai^ainst  the  wall  stands  a  curious  piece 
of  furniture,  half  side-board,  half  bureau.  A  t>all  clock 
is  beside    it,    whose    monotonous   ticking    seems    in    the 
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death-like  stillness  of  the  room  te  say  over  and  over  again, 
''Sun-day/'  ''Sun-day,"  ^'Snn-day,"  "Sun-day/'  Oppo- 
site the  clock  hangs  a  gilt-framed  mirror,  which  I  gaze  upon 
with  awe  and  admiration,  as  an  object  of  inestimable  valne. 
There  is  but  one  window  in  the  room,  and  it  looks  out  upon 
an  enormous  chestnut  tree  and  neat  rows  of  lettuce,  rad- 
ishes and  peas.  Beside  it  sit  the  old  ladies  arrayed  in 
plain  black  alpaca  gowns  and  calico  aprons,  and  bearing 
an  acknowledgment  of  Sabbath  ceremony  in  the  form  of 
huge  brooches.  They  do  not  resemble  each  other  in  the  least. 
One  has  a  large,  substantial  frame,  and  a  pleasant  genial 
face,  the  other  is  a  thin,  worn  woman,  with  a  sharp,  sour 
expression.  Miss  Lucy,  the  larger  and  younger  of  the 
twain,  greets  me  cordially,  and  straightway  draws  to  her 
side  the  tiny  rocking-chair,  well-beloved  of  every  child  in 
the  neighborhood,  while  Miss  Betsy  looks  up  from  the 
Bible  in  her  lap  only  long  enough  to  mutter,  "  'Nother  new 
dress !  Suppose  she  thinks  her  father '  s  millionaire."  Little 
did  Miss  Betsy  imagine  that  for  days  after  such  a  rebuke 
as  this,  I  would  be  haunted  by  visions  of  a  bankrupt  father 
pointing  to  me  as  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  But  Miss  Lucy 
knew  how  to  calm  my  ruffled  spirit ;  a  huge  bunch  of  blos- 
soms from  the  chestnut  tree,  half  a  dozen  ginger  cookies, 
and  a  drink  of  spring  water  from  a  tiny  pitcher  with  a 
bright  gilt  nose  and  white  handle,  more  than  compensated 
for  occasional  harshness  on  Miss  Betsy's  part. 

These  kind  old  ladies,  who  were  never  too  busy  to  enter- 
tain the  children,  never  too  poor  to  pamper  them  with  cook- 
ies and  api)les,  were  born  in  our  little  village  and  had  nev- 
er been  more  than  two  miles  beyond  its  limits.  Neither  of 
them  had  ever  made  a  railway  journey,  and  both  had  ex- 
pressed an  unqualified  disapproval  of  such  methods  of  con- 
veyan(*e.  In  their  younger  days  they  had  been  known  as 
"the  Street  girls,''  and  the  soubriquet  still  clung  to  them 
at  the  somewhat  advanced  ages  of  seventy-nine  and  eighty- 
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eight.    Their  parents  had  died  when  they  were  children, 
and  as  long  ago  as  I  can  remember  they  had  outlived 
their  last  relative.     For  many  years  they  &ttjqportPi^  fflrem- 
selves  by  knitting  and  dressmaking,  and  managed  to  lay  up 
a  little  store  in  the  bank  against  an  hour  of  need.     As  they 
gradually  fell  behind  the  fashions  of  the  time,  they  gave 
up  their  chosen  vocation,  and  did  mending  for  the  busy 
matrons  of  the  village.     Miss  Lucy's  cheerful  disposition 
made  her  a  universal  favorite.     She  never  failed  to  offer  her 
services  in  cases  of  sickness,  often  sitting  up  many  nights  in 
succession,  without  a  thought  of  recompense.    The  children 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  access  to  her  blue,  stone 
cooky- jar,  regarded  her  as  little  less  than  angelic.     Never 
were  ginger-snaps  like  Miss  Lucy's,  and  sooner  would  I 
have  expected  father  and  mother  to  fail  me  than  to  find  the 
stone-jar  empty.     It  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  little  closet 
just  opposite  the  outside  door,  so  that  it  was  but  a  moment's 
work  to  help  ourselves  to  a  cooky  on  the  way  to  school.    It 
was  a  pleasure,  too,  just  to  look  into  that  typical  New  Eng- 
land cupboard,  with  its  shelves  covered  with  the  whitest  of 
pai)er  neatly  pinked  at  the  edges,  supporting  sets  of  blue 
and  white  earthenware,  cunning  little  teapots,  rows  of  three- 
pronged  forks,  and  the  half-dozen  bright  pieces  of  family  sil- 
ver.    Miss  Lucy  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  politics  of  the 
time,  and  never  during  the  services  of  our  county  court  did 
she  fail  to  ask  me  in  reference  to  my  legal  ancestry,  if 
' '  court  had  riz  yet. ' '  I  never  quite  understood  the  i  mport  of 
the  question,  but  invariably  answered  that  I  supposed  so. 
Miss  Lucy  and  Miss  Betsy  were  intelligent,  as  well  as  char- 
itable and  kind.     They  had  gone  to  school  in  the  days 
when  a  few  things  were  well  taught.     They  could  read  with 
the  utmost  ease,  and  could  write  a  neat,  plain,  old-fashioned 
hand.     Their  library,  however,    consisted   of  four  works 
only,  two  Bibles  and  two  almanacs.   When  I  once  ventured 
to  suggest  that  a  larger  assortment  might  be  desirable,  Miss 
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Lucy  replied,  "  Sakes  alive,  child,  what  more  do  we  want? 
The  almanac  tells  us  all  that's  going  to  happen  in  this 
world,  and  the  Bible,  all  that'll  happen  in  the  next." 

The  habits  of  these  old  ladies  were  simple  in  the  extreme. 
Even  when  they  had  no  more  than  two  hours'  work  before 
them,  they  arose  at  five,  and  no  light  was  ever  seen  in  the 
little  south  wing  after  nine  in  the  evening.     All  their  spare 
time  was  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible,  and  these  sol- 
itary old  women,  shut  in  from  the  world,  discussed  "elec- 
tion," "fore-ordination,"  and  all  the  other  pet  doctrines  of 
New  England  Calvinism,  as  satisfactorily  to  themselves  as 
Jonathan  Edwards  or  Dr.  Hopkins  ever  could  have  done. 
It  was  owing  partly  to  their  ages,  partly  to  their  religious 
experience,  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  in  a  New  England 
village,  that  they  were  made  the  confidants  of  all  the  cares 
and  rumors  of  the  little  town.     Even  Miss  Betsy,  often 
sour  and  crabbed  to  the  young  and  fortunate,  never  failed 
to  offer  sympathy  and  help  to  those  with  whom  life  had 
dealt  hardly.     In  my  extreme  youth  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  a  favorite  with  the  sisters,  but  as  I  grew  older,  and 
began  to  crimp  my  hair,  wear  overskirts,  and  talk  of  going 
to  college,  I  came  to  be  on  less  intimate  terms  with  them. 
They  suspected  me  of  a  leaning  towai'd  the  vanities  of  this 
world  ;  and  though  Miss  Lucy  wa«  disposed  to  be  as  leni- 
ent to  these  faults  as  those  of  my  younger  days,  Miss  Betsy 
snubbed  me  on  every  occasion. 

Two  years  ago  Miss  Lucy  died,  and  Miss  Betsy,  who  was 
as  dependent  as  a  child  upon  her  younger  sister,  was  in- 
consolable at  her  loss.  Excessive  grief  produc^ed  partial 
insanity,  and  Miss  Betsy  became  queerer  than  ever.  To 
inquiries  after  her  health  she  invariably  replied,  ''  Most 
dead,  thank  you."  She  had  always  professed  an  undying 
hatred  for  the  sterner  sex,  and  now  when  she  made  us  her 
weekly  visit,  she  insisted  upon  leaving  the  room  if  a  man 
crossed  the  threshold.     She  even  offered  some  objection  to 
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sitting  at  the  table  with  my  twelve-year-old  brother.     She 
was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  our  family  lived  beyond 
its  means.     Often  she  would  hobble  into  our  sitting-room, 
wrapped  in  her  light  shawl  and  quilted  hood,  and  without 
sitting  down  would  glance  around  suspiciously  and  say,  ''I 
heard  you'd  had  a  party  up  here."     When  we  assured  her 
that  such  a  report  was    wholly  unfounded,    she    would 
answer,  ''  Hain't  Jennie  or  Arthur  or  Cynthia  or  any  of 
you  had  a  party  ?"     The  negative  repeated,  she  would  de- 
part contentedly,  only  to  return  and  put  the  same  questions 
a  day  or  two  later.     Now  it  was  that  she  fell  into  the  habit 
of  examining  our  cellar  and  cupboard,  to  make  sure  of  no 
undue  extravagance  ;   and  once,  after  walking    over    the 
freshly -pain  ted  kitchen-floor,  she  stopped  on  the  threshold 
to  remark  that  ''it  was  pretty  well  tracked  up  for  a  new- 
painted  floor."     Life  gi^ew  more  intolerable  to  the  the  poor 
old  lady  every  day,  and  her  longing  for  death  was  really 
pitiful.     She  wished  only   to  live   until  she  could  save 
enough  from  the  interest  of  her  little  capital  to  purchase 
headstones  for  her  sister's  grave  and  her  own.     A  year  ago 
last  summer  she  came  to  our  house  one  day,  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  stones  were  purchased,  and  the  re- 
quest that  some  of  us  would  write  out  suitable  inscriptions. 
She  ''didn't  want  no  verses,"  she  said,  so,  at  her  dictation, 
I  wrote  the  name  of  each  sister,  the  date  of  her  birth,  and 
that  of  Miss  Lucy's  death.     She  seemed  quite  hapi)y  when 
it  was  done,  and  the  stones  were  soon  in  their  place.     A 
year  later  her  wish  was  fulfilled,  and  our  quiet  churchyard 
witnessed    a  sight  as  sad  as  it   was   unusual, — a  funeral 
without  a  mourner. 

The  doors  of  the  little  wing  were  closed,  its  neat  white 
window  shades  were  lowered,  and  it  ceased  to  be  the  haven 
which,  for  so  many  years,  it  had  l)een,  alike  to  rich 
and  poor,  fortunate  and  unfortunate.  Every  summer  the 
woodbine  grows  more  thickly  over  the  porch.  The  thrushes 
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build  their  nests  among  its  leaves,  all  undisturbed  by  child- 
ish footsteps.  The  chestnuttree  gi'ows  bright  with  blossoms 
each  succeeding  spring,  but  the  8i)irit  of  the  place  is  gone 
forever. 


The  sc*ene  of  Palm  Branches  is  laid  all  over  the  nirorld 
promiscuously.  This  device  enables  the  author  to  avoid 
seeming  narrow-minded,  or  being  at  all  restricted  by  the 
surroundings  of  her  charactei's.  The  story  runs  sonie\^hat 
in  this  way. 

A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  keep  a  hotel  somewhere  along 
the  Connecticut  shore.  They  have  a  son,  a  sailor  boy, 
Hugh  by  name,  from  whom  they  have  not  heard  for  three 
years.  One  stormy  night  a  stranger  appears  at  the  hotel. 
bringing  with  him  a  lady,  whom  he  picked  up  in  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  like  an  unclaimed  package.  She  proves  to  be 
Hugh's  wife,  a  Turk  or  a  Persian,  they  can't  decide  which. 
She  has  a  little  daughter,  whom  they  name  Daisy,  '^be- 
cause she  had  her  father's  blue  eyes.''  (The  author  seem2» 
to  see  some  reason  in  this  which  is  too  obvious  to  need  ex- 
planation.) 

When  Daisy  is  lifteen  yeara  old,  she  goes  to  the  city  to 
visit  a  Mrs.  Mitchell,  a  friend  of  her  grandmother's,  and 
while  there  meets  Mi*s.  Mitchell's  brother,  Mr.  Carrington. 
He  greets  her  with  a  sarcastic   scowl,  which  she  tries  to 
forget,  and  succeeds,  after  an  hour  of  time  thus  profitably 
spent.     He  goes  to  his  club  and  acts  so  sttangely  that  the 
gentlemen  there  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  his  behavior. 
He  wonders  at  it  himself,  and  from  that  day  he  avoids  his 
sisters  house   until    Christmas    time,   when  his  emotion 
breaks  out  again   and  he  gives  Daisy  a  ** locket   thicklj' 
crusted  over  with  diamonds."     After  this  he  goes  to  the 
house  about  three  times  daily  and  Daisy  ''begins  to  feel 
that  she  unconsciouslv  misses  him"  when  he  comes  onlv 
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twice  a  day.  Just  before  she  leaves  the  city  she  is  invited 
to  a  party.  "  Soft  wax  lights  glowed  from  the  chandeliers. 
Delicious  music  pulsated  through  the  rooms."  Daisy  sud- 
denly becomes  conscious  of  a  voice  inviting  her  to  waltz. 
''  A  great  calm  seemed  soothing  over  her,  and  then  she  felt 
herself  lifted  into  eternity.  She  seemed  to  be  floating  on 
azure  clouds."  After  her  waltz,  she  and  Mr.  Carrington — 
for  during  the  waltz  the  "  voice  "  evolves  Mr.  Carrington — 
go  into  a  conservatory  while  all  the  rest  of  the  company 
obligingly  either  "swing  by  in  the  mazes  of  the  waltz" 
or  "feast  on  tempting  succulents  "  at  the  supper  table.  "A 
pale  white  lantern  swung  from  an  exotic  branch,  sending 
down  a  calm  moonlike  blaze  in  a  broad  slant  upon  Daisy 
and  Mr.  Carrington.  A  strange  magnetism  in  the  atmo- 
sphere glided  between  the  two  with  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion. Daisy  swayed  ;  she  was  dizzy ;  and  then  the  two 
melted  into  one,  long,  lingering  kiss,  as  if  they  had  been 
bom  to  kiss  each  other."  Thus  in  a  word  the  author  sets^ 
forth  her  theory  of  their  lives.  The  rest  of  the  evening 
Daisy  has  a  "sense  of  guilty  innocence,"  and  when  she  sees 
Mr.  Carrington,  "chokes  back  her  passionate  gasps,  and 
clasps  her  hands  in  voiceless  anguish."  The  next  day  she 
leaves  the  city  and  goes  home.  Accordingly  she  and  Mr. 
Carrington  are  deprived  of  the  excitement  of  each  other's 
society  until  June  when  the  Mit^^hells  come  to  the  hotel  to 
spend  the  summer.  And  now  we  see  the  author's  wisdom 
in  putting  the  hotel  all  along  the  Connecticut  shore,  for 
with  the  Mitchells  come  a  great  many  other  people  from 
the  city,  including  Mr.  Carrington  and  a  Miss  Cam- 
eron, a  former  victim  of  the  sarcastic  scowl.  As  soon 
as  Daisy  sees  Miss  Cameron  with  the  party,  she  is  struck 
with  her  beauty  and  decides  that  the  engagement  must 
have  been  renewed,  which  makes  "the  same  old  gasps 
come  into  her  throat."  Mr.  Carrington  spends  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  at  the  hotel  that  summer  ;  but  Daisy  does 
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not  see  much  of  him  because  Miss  Cameron,  or  ' '  the  Cam- 
eron" as  she  is  now  witheringly  called,  monopolizes  his 
time.  Near  the  end  of  the  summer  Mr.  Carrington  sud- 
denly departs  and  all  the  visitors  turn  out  to  say  good- 
bye. The  next  morning  ' '  the  Cameron ' '  leaves,  having 
had  a  disagreement  with  Mi's.  Mitchell,  and  no  one  goes  to 
say  good-bye  to  her.  The  author  mentions  this  as  an  index 
to  the  chai'act^ers  of  the  people  in  question.  The  next 
spring  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  die,  and  Daisy  is  left  alone  in 
the  hotel.  The  Mitchells  invite  her  to  go  abroad  with  them 
in  the  summer,  but  she  does  not  think  it  best  as  the  ''hotel 
refuses  to  receive  any  more  visitors,"  and  while  it  takes 
matters  into  its  own  hands  in  that  independent  style,  Daisy 
is  compelled  to  stay  there  and  look  after  it.  Two  years 
afterward,  as  Daisy  is  rowing  along  the  shore  one  day,  she 
sees  a  ship.  As  the  story  puts  it :  ''It  was  so  large  an  ocean 
ship  as  Daisy  could  not  remember  ever  having  seen  before. 
She  recognized  it  at  once."  Soon  a  small  boat  is  lowered 
from  the  ship  and  Daisy  rows  out  to  meet  it.  The  waves 
dash  the  boats  apart,  but  Daisy  catches  sight  of  a  verj' 
handsome  man  who  calls  out  her  name  as  soon  as  he  sees 
her.  Then  they  both  start  for  the  shore.  When  they 
land,  the  stranger  speaks  to  Daisy  and  at  once  inquires 
about  her  father.  She  tells  him  that  her  father  is  dead. 
But  when  the  stranger  asks  where  her  father  died  ;  "Daisy 
does  not  propose  to  answer.  It  is  none  of  the  stranger's 
business  where  he  died."  And  then  "her  old  sorrow  for 
the  impossible  comes  again  into  her  throat  in  the  same  old 
gasps."'  Then  the  stranger  addresses  her  with  "dramatic 
precision  "  and  infomis  her  that  he  is  her  father.  He  has 
spent  the  last  eighteen  years  or  so  on  an  island  near  Suma- 
tra in  the  Indian  Ocean.  "AVhen  Daisv  heard  this,"  savs 
the  story,  "with  a  low,  glad  cry  she  knelt  on  the  sands 
before  him.  What  was  it  to  her  that  the  huge  waves  came 
rolling  in  and  drenching  her  C^     She  is  apparently  wholly 
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regardless  of  the  impression  that  a  drenrlied  daughter  will 
be  likely  to  make  upon  a  father  who  is  precise  as  well  as 
dramatic.  All  that  summer  Daisy  dislikes  to  have  her 
father  out  of  her  sight  for  fear  he  will  ''dissolve  in  trans- 
parent essence  ;"  and  so  in  the  winter  they  move  into  town 
where  the  reader  is  left  to  infer  that  the  essences  are  less 
transparent.  One  day  Daisy's  father  tells  her  that  an  old 
friend  of  here  wishes  to  call  in  the  evening,  so  she  would 
better  look  her  prettiest.  When  the  evening  comes,  a  large 
number  of  callers  put  in  an  ai>pearance  ;  but  Daisy  does 
not  consider  this  strange,  as  she  is.  a  great  favorite  in 
society. 

Suddenly  Mr.  (.^arrington  apj^ears  before  her.  Instantly  all 
the  bitter  i)ast  is  forgotten.  Mr.  (■arrington  then  informs 
her  that  she  has  been  very  cruel  to  him,  but  he  is  ready  to 
forgive  her  and  so  has  brought  a  minister  there  with  him 
to  marry  them.  If  she  refuses  to  do  it  then  and  there,  he 
will  despoil  her  father  of  all  his  prox)erty  and  trouble  her 
so  that  she  will  long  to  die.  He  has  seen  her  father  that 
afternoon  and  obtained  his  consent ;  has  invited  all  the 
people  there  that  evening  to  witness  the  marriage  ;  has  told 
her  maid  to  dress  her  in  white  on  purpose  for  the  ceremony. 
Before  Daisy  can  speak,  a  minister  stands  before  them,  and 
in  another  moment  they  nre  married.     "  Again  they  went 

into   the  conservatory,    and   they   kissed   before  the  city 

«  •  «- 

world  ;  they  loved  and  were  not  ashamed.'' 

The  apparent  reas(m  for  the  books  being  called  "'Palm 
Branches"  is  that  they  are  the  only  things  not  mentioned 
in  it.  Still  the  name  is  quite  well  suited  to  the  general 
style  of  the  story,  since  one  of  tlie  chief  characteristics  of 
Palms  is  that  they  never  have  bninches.  The  entire  work 
has  an  air  of  novelty  about  it,  very  refreshing  when  taken 
in  small  doses.  The  autlioi-  has  a  varied  and  original  flow 
of  language  to  express  her  ideas.  What  is  more  i)leasing 
to  read  of  than  a  ''cottage  domicile,"  or  a  ''fruity  bloom 
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permeating  the  air  with  its  sifting  odor  ? ' '  And  who  would 
ever  drink  anything  bearing  the  commonplace  name  of 
coflfee,  when  instead  they  might  luxuriate  in  a  "  fragrant 
essence  reduced  to  a  rich  amber  liquid,  ready  to  bring  re- 
lief to  all  abstracted  thoughts  ?"  Then  just  picture,  the 
delight  of  going  from  ''delicious  robing  rooms,  furnished 
with  groups  of  insinuating  couches,"  to  take  a  walk  along 
the  shore  and  hear  the  "voice  of  the  sea  puffing  with  sub- 
dued entreaty, ' '  while  at  the  same  time  ' '  pure  salt  came 
puffing  through  the  air."  How  much  better  we  understand 
the  nature  of  house  cleaning  when  we  hear  that  ''the 
grieved  atmosphere  of  dust  which  was  dimly  apparent^  was 
being  removed  with  soap  and  water  mixtures."  When  the 
English  dictionary  is  deficient,  original  words  are  employed 
with  all  the  confidence  of  youth,  not  to  mention  the  skill 
of  old  age.  Think  of  the  lazy  sea  stretching  itself  "  in  a 
hush  of  languorous  repose  ;"  and  of  poor  Daisy,  when  "a 
great  gasp  came  stranglingly  into  her  voice  and  she 
choked."  Imagine  her  opening  the  window  then,  and 
"  peering  wistfully  out  into  the  fragrant  darksome  blue,*' 
while  "a  great  calm  seemed  soothing  over  her,  and  the  soft 
evening  breeze  sleepened  her." 

Paragraphing  is  in  this  story  employed  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent.    Take  for  example  the  following  brief  quotation : 

'*  Five  persons  emerged  from  the  coach. 

A  gentleman,  a  lady,  and  three  attendants. 

A  broad  light  was  streaming  out  across  the  porch,  and 
the  parlor  door  stood  invitingly  open. 

In  another  moment  the  travelers  had  entered  the  hotel.'' 

The  author  must  have  considered  herself  a  rhetorician  bv 
nature  and  never  felt  the  need  of  consulting  a  text-book. 
This  is  evinced  by  passages  like  the  following : 

' '  Is  she  asleep  V '  said  a  voice. 

"  I  think  she  is,  sir,"  feminine  tones  resi)onded.  "She 
ha«  hardly  breathed  since  a  long  time."     "  They  could  see 
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the  ships  pass  in  the  near  distance/'  *'  She  had  a  sense  of 
j^nilty  innocence."  Daisy's  mother  is  flatteringly  men- 
tioned as  '*a  woman  which  had  been  laid  down."  In 
speaking  of  pretty  girls  the  author  says  :  "They  mostly 
had  blue  eyes,  and  pale  immobile  faces.  These  clasped 
their  small  white  hands  and  gazed  upwards  like  so  many 
saintly  Madonnas.  The  others,  who  had  soft  brown  ga- 
zelle-like eyes,  drooped  their  heads  pensively  upon  their 
tinted  palms  with  a  deep  silence.'' 

There  is  a  little  incident  in  the  most  complicated  part  of 
the  story,  which  is  quite  picturesque  in  its  way.  It  is  this. 
Hugh,  hearing  an  Indian  boy  sing  in  a  temple  in  hi)nor  of 
his  dead  love,  followed  him  to  his  cave  by  the  sea.  There 
he  found  the  youth  holding  the  embalmed  body  of  this 
same  dead  love,  wrapped  in  gold.  After  a  little  conversa- 
tion, Hugh  persuaded  the  boy  to  go  with  him  to  the  ship. 
*'  So,  gently  the  prince  laid  his  love  on  a  shelf  in  the' cave," 
and  following  Hugh,  soon  forgot  all  his  grief  in  the  de- 
lights of  coffee — under  an  aristocratic  name — and  sea- 
biscuit. 

Hugh,  while  romantic,  is  equally  practical,  for,  when  on 
his  way  to  the  ship,  we  are  informed  that  he  *'Avalked  a 
step  at  a  time  until  he  reached  the  canoe."  What  could 
be  more  praiseworthy  than  such  prudence  ?  At  another 
time,  when  going  through  an  orange  grove  at  night,  as  he 
looked  at  the  fruit,  *'  '  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  taste  it,'  " 
Hugh  sighed  to  himself,  turning  reluctantly  away  from  the 
tempting  succulents  ;"  but,  alas,  with  doubtful  wisdom,  he 
went  to  the  ship  and  ate  cinnamon  cakes. 

The  power  of  this  story  is  mainly  displayed  in  the  skill 
with  which  the  plot  is  concealed.  It  is  truly  past  tinding 
out.  It  is  hard  to  decide  the  purpose  of  this  book..  Rumor 
says  that  it  wa.s  recommended  for  the  perusal  of  the  young 
ladies  of  V^assar  College,  on  the  ground  of  it«  high  moral  in 
fluence.     Any  influence,  however,   whether  moral  or  the 
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reverse,  has  failed  to  become  apparent  as  yet.  If  the  book 
had  been  intended  for  simple  diversion,  it  would  have  been 
a  great  success. 


"I've  been  a  readin',"  said  old  Mrs.Briggs,  passing  the 
quaint  blue-china  cup  for  some  more  tea,  as  she  spoke, 
' '  Boston^  s  Fourfold  State.  If  s  cur'  ous  how  he  does  get  at 
things.  The  way  he  explains  the  total  depravity  of  our 
natur',  and  the  utter  corruption  of  unregenerate  man  is 
jest  beautiful,  and  jest  as  plain  as  noonday.''  '  The  nateral 
man,'  sez  he,  '  is  a  spiritooal  monster.  His  heart  is  where 
his  feet  ought  to  be,  fixed  to  the  earth,  and  his  heels  are 
lifted  up  against  heaven,  which  his  heart  should  be  set 
on,'  "  and  she  looked  significantly  at  her  unregenerate  son- 
in-law,  whom  she  evidently  considered  an  instance  of  this 
theological  inversion. 

It  was  a  queer  little  company  that  was  gathered  aronnd 
Aunt  Polly's  hospitable  table.  There  was  Deacon  Tibbits, 
a  sentimental  patriarch,  who  saw  visions  and  dreamed 
dreams,  and  was  one  of  those  people  of  whom  Lowell  says 

*'  They  neither  toiled  nor  spun,  their  bias 

Was  turned  toward  the  harder  task  of  being  pious." 

There  were  two  elders  present,  one  a  dignified  personage, 
who  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table  ;  and  the  other  a  somewhat 
sleepy  individual,  who  once  became  insane  during  a  revi- 
val, when  the  "anxious  bench,"  was  unusually  anxious. 
The  rest  of  the  company,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  lady 
who  had  just  spoken,  consisted  mostly  of  those  people 
whose  principal  mission  in  life  seems  to  be  to  agree  with 
other  people's  opinions.  Old  Mrs.  Briggs  was  a  mother  in 
Israel.  Ten  depraved  young  children  had  gatherjed  around 
her  sharp  knees  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  had  there  learn- 
ed what  vicious,  sinful,  degraded  little  wretches  they  were. 
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In  the  course  of  some  twenty  years,  by  dint  of  main  strength, 
and  internal  as  well  as  external  applications  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  these  ten  unspeakably  wicked  children  had 
been  converted  ;  and  now,  from  an  orthodox  manhood  and 
womanhood,  they  looked  back  with  hon-or  on  the  vile  es- 
tate from  which  they  had  been  rescued  by  their  mother's 
presence  of  mind.  How  her  eldest,  the  thrifty  and  sensi- 
ble Maria,  came  to  marry  such  an  odd  genius  as  Albert 
Crane,  was  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  unless  the  fact 
of  his  choosing  her  for  his  spouse  were  still  stranger. 

''Yes,''  ejaculated  the  aforesaid  white-haired  deacon, 
-'we're  all  mis' able  sinners,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
scripters.  The  Lord  himself  sez  that  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death,  and  the  sinfulness  of  that  estate  whereinto  man  fell 
consists  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin.  Here  be  I,  a 
standin'  on  the  shiftin'  sands  of  time,  jest  awaitin'  to  be 
took  in  a  chariot  of  lire  up  into  glora,"  and  good  old 
Deacon  Tibbits  subsided  for  the  time  being  into  silent  com- 
munion with  his  chipped  beef  and  honey, 

Mrs.  Briggs,  who  fully  appreciated  the  deiiccm's  senti- 
ment, but  was  aware  that  his  line  of  argument  was  not 
likely  to  be  very  straight,  here  broke  in  with  the  comfort- 
ing assertion  that  in  Adam  all  men  sinned  and  became  per- 
fectly corrupt  in  all  faculties  of  mind  and  body. 

''  Conse'kently,"  she  added,  '*  all  men  in  a  state  of  natur' 
is  ekally  sinful  and  under  the  same  (uirse." 

The  thoughtful  elder  looked  up  as  she  stopped, speaking 
and  applied  herself  to  her  newly  filled  tea  cuj). 

'*  I'm  a  gettin'  a  little  confused  about  this  'ere  subject,'' 
he  began  slowly.  ''  Of  course  it's  just  to  condemn  'em  all 
if  it's  just  to  condemn  one.  But — well,  you  expect  to  be 
saved,  don't  you,  Mis'  Briggs  f' 

The  "dim  religious  light  "  that  came  into  tlie  old  lady's 
^yes  plainly  informed  him  what  were  her  exi)ectations  in 
that  quarter,  while  her  answer  betrayed  more  human 
malice  than  the  sanctity  of  the  topic  would  warrant. 
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"  All  mankind,  Mr.  Roberts,"  said  she,  'Ms  God's  slaves. 
He  has  marcif ullv  chose  to  save  the  elect.  The  othlers  hev 
no  right  to  complain,  it's  just  for  'em  to  die,"  and  compla- 
cency itself  settled  down  in  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

^'  And  he  didn't  do  no  great  harm  to  the  rest,  I  s'pose," 
remarked  the  elder  with  deep  sarcasm  ;  ''  only  condemned 
'em  to  suffer  etarnally.  I  dunno  ez  I  like  your  way  of  dis- 
posin'  of  mankind." 

"They  desarve  it,  they  desarve  it,"  moaned  the  deacon. 
''  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  gloi'a  of  God." 

''  You  believe  in  predestination  and  fore-ordination,  do 
you.  Mis'  Briggsf  inquired  the  elder,  unheeding  this  well 
meant  interruption. 

''  Sartin,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone  which  plainly  showed 
that  she  did  not  consider  herself  to  have  built  upon  the 
sand. 

' '  AVell,  if  God  foreordained  that  I  shan'  t  be  saved,  how 
can  I  be  ?"  he  asked,  maliciously. 

''Why,  you  can't,"  said  the  old  lady,  briskly.  ''But 
you  don't  know  w^hether  you're  one  of  the  elect  or  not. 
You  must  jest  repent  and  be  converted,  an'  you'll  find  out 
artei*wards." 

"Well,  all  the  regenerated  are  saved,  ain't  they  T'  in- 
quired the  sly  elder,  laying  down  his  knife. 

"Of  course,"  snapped  Mrs.  Briggs,  indignantly. 

"  Well,  then,  if  I'm  converted,  I'll  be  saved,  whether  or 
no,  an'  I  don't  see  the  use  of  gettin'  up  the  doctrine  of 
election." 

I  do  not  know  what  would  have  hapi)ened  if  the  deacon 
had  not  come  to  the  rescue  with  the  assertion  that  "we was 
all  mis' able  sinners,"  aided  and  abetted  by  the  whole  com- 
pany, w^ho  paused  in  their  gastronomic  operations  to  make 

various  exclamatorv  remarks  about  the  elect. 

ft. 

Her  son-in-law  remarked  at  this  juncture  that  if  "God 
decreed  that  man  should  sin,  he  couldn't  help  it,  and  the 
fault  would  be  God's,  not  his." 
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The  cool  blasphemy  of  this  remark  took  the  old  lady's 
breath  away.  He  was  an  eccentric  man,  this  Albert  Crane, 
a  philosophical,  deep- thinking  person,  commonly  reported 
to  be  an  atheist  and  unbeliever.  He  was,  as  to  his  outward 
appearance,  small,  thin,  and  wiry,  and  was  always  accom- 
panied by  a  small,  equally  wiry  dog,  as  well  as  by  a  long 
clay  pipe,  which  latter  article  was  even  now  snugly  repos- 
ing in  his  pocket.  The  aforesaid  dog,  whose  Christian 
name  was  Jack,  had  been  wondering  if  Aunt  Polly's  plumj) 
black  cat  were  not  totally  depraved,  and,  having  conscien- 
tiously decided  that  she  was,  he  assumed  the  offensive,  like 
a  good  churchman,  and  manifested,  by  various  snarlings 
and  sundry  dental  displays,  that  his  religious  convictions 
did  not  agree  with  her's  in  the  least. 

Even  the  sleepy  elder  darted  indignant  glances  at  Mr. 
Crane,  who  was  answered  by  a  treatise  overburdened  with 
religious  phraseology,  to  the  effect  that  Clod  condemned 
mankind  because  he  chose  to,  for  Mrs.  Briggs,unlike — over- 
modest  Job,  seemed  to  have  entered  into  the  counsels  of 
the  Almighty. 

''Well,  now,  it  was  kind  o'  cur'ous,  want  itf'  sfiid  the 
elder,  with  a  queer  twinkle  in  his  eye,  ''for  God  to  make  a 
whole  lot  o'  people,  and  decree  beforehand  that  they  should 
sin,  and  then  punish  'em  for  doin  jest  what  he  made  'em 
do  {    Why  a  man  wouldn't  do  sech  a  thing  ez  that." 

"God  ain't  a  man,"  said  Mrs.  Briggs,  solemnly,  ''nur 
nothin'  like  one.  God  is  a  spirit,  infinite,  eternal  and  un- 
changeable in  his  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice, 
goodness  and  truth,"  and  having  hurled  this  bit  of  sound 
doctrine  broadcast  at  the  elder,  without  pause  or  punctua- 
tion, as  our  ancestors  were  wont  to  ]*ecite  it,  she  awaited 
his  answer. 

Aunt  Polly,  the  hostess,  made  the  next  remark.  In  a 
tnoment  of  leisure,  between  asking  the  elder  if  his  tea  was 
out  and  helping  the  deacon   to  some  more  preserves,  the 
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bustling  little  housewife  paused  with  the  sugar-tongs  infer 
hands  to  affirm  that  '  God  jest  made  it  necessary  for  man  to 
be  born  in  sin,  but  didn't  make  'em  do  it.'  ''  Baxter  has 
scripter  to  prove  all  he  says,"  she  added,  becoming  slightly 
confused. 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  murmured  the  sleepy  elder. 

"  We're  all  mis' able  sinners,  poor  mis' able  sinners,"  re-it- 
erated the  deacon.  And  as  if  overcome  by  the  enormity  of 
the  sins  he  had  already  committed,  he  applied  himself  to 
another  carnal  biscuit,  and  was  soon  busily  engaged  in  pro- 
viding another  item  for  the  recording  angel  to  jot  down 
against  him.  But  the  tea  was  cold,  and  he  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted Aunt  Polly's  polite  invitation  to  take  a  seat  by  the 
fireplace,  while  she,  aided  by  the  female  portion  of  the 
company,  fell  to  clearing  oflf  the  table.  The  men  tipped 
back  their  chaii's  and  crossed  their  legs  comfortably,  while 
Mr.  Crane  quietly  resumed  his  long-neglected  pipe.  Old 
Mrs.  Briggs  was  very  quiet,  as  she  piled  up  plates  and 
gathered  together  the  dainty,  old-fashioned  spoons.  She 
was  thinking  of  the  time  long  ago,  when  she  was  teaching 
little  Billy  to  say  his  prayers.  As  that  small  boy  rose 
from  his  knees,  which  were  so  sadly  patched  as  to  suggest 
that  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  he 
looked  innocently  up  into  the  maternal  countenance  and 
inquired  if  '  everything  he  did  wasn't  wicked.'  The  fond 
mother  answered  ''  yes,"  while  her  bosom  heaved  with  de- 
light at  seeing  Brown's  Infant  Catechism  thus  early  taking 
root. 

"Well,  then,"  remarked  the  precocious  infant,  '4f  it  s 
all  wicked,  it's  jest  as  wicked  for  me  to  say  my  prayers  as 
it  is  to  st^al  apples,  an'  I'll  eat  my  head  if  I  don't  take  to 
stealin'  apples,  for  it's  heaps  more  fun." 

I  pass  over  the  scene  that  ensued,  after  which  Billy  is 
reported  to  have  piously  remarked  that  he  'believed he 
was  a  child  o'  wrath,  as  his  mother  always  was  a  tellin' 
him.' 
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The  memory  of  this  harrowing  scene  caused  great  truths 
to  surge  through  Mrs.  Briggs'  active  brain, — Bible  truths, 
marvellously  changed  by  being  filtered  through  the  minds 
of  whole  a^ssemblies  of  Westminster  divines  and  dyspeptic 
fathei-s  of  the  church. 

''  Man,"  she  began  in  a  nasal  tone  wiiicli  clearly  indica- 
ted that  she  knew  nothing  of  'costal  mobility  with 
breath'  ''is  lost.  lie  can't  do  nothin'  good.  His  will 
l)ower  is  gone.'' 

^'Ef  his  will  power  is  gone  I  don't  see  how  he  can  sin,'' 
remarked  Mr.  Crane,  with  some  deliberation. 

''  His  power  of  doin'  anything  but  evil  is  gone.  He  is  a 
child  of  Satan,''  and  she  scraped  the  plates  viciously. 

'*  Ef  his  will  can't  be  used  for  no  good,  he's  jest  as  bad  as 
the  devil  himself,"  and  he  quietly  resumed  his  pipe,  un- 
heeding the  glances  of  orthodox  scorn  which  the  whole 
company  directed  at  him. 

Elder  Davis  had  been  thinking,  and  as  Mrs.  Briggs  took 
up  her  knitting  and  sat  down  in  a  creaking  little  rocking- 
chair,  he  summoned  his  whole  strength  for  one  vast,  final 
effort. 

''Mis'  Briggs,"  said  he,  seizing  the  poker,  and  making 
lunges  at  imaginary  adversaries  in  the  air,  ''the  Bible  says 
we're  the  children  of  (rod.  Now  wouldn't  it  be  blasphem- 
ous to  say  that  he  could  have  and  love  children  who  didn't 
have  a  grain  o'  good  in  'em  ^" 

"Don't  think  of  His  love,  jest  rememl)er  His  wrath. 
God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day,"  said  she  sol- 
enmlv. 

"Now,"    continued   the   elder,    **  ef  a   man's  will  was 

totally  depraved,  he  couldn't  do  (me  good  thing,  could  he  C' 

The  old  lady  cheerfully  admitted  that  he  could  not. 

*'\Vell,  now,  you  know  thatnol)ody  is  so  bad  all  through 

that  he  couldn't  do  one  good  act.     Why,  if  Crane  here  had 

committed  the  seven  deadlv  sins  and  vet  had  a  kind  feel- 
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ing  for  his  dog,  he  wouldn't  be  totally  depraved,"  and  lie 
looked  so  compassionately  at  Jack  that  this  small  piece  of 
canine  sagacity  winked  knowingly  back,  and  looked  ask- 
ance at  Mrs.  Briggs,  and  then  gazed  with  an  expression  of 
charitable  pity  toward  the  heterodox  cat,  and  seemed  to  be 
willing  to  be  considered  all  astray  in  his  religious  opinions. 

''  I  never  see  more'n  one  man  that  was  totally  depraved," 
miirmured  Mr.  Crane,  ''an'  that  was  old  Camiffoverby 
the  lake.     Don't  believe  he  had  a  streak  o'  good  in  hira.'' 

There  was  a  long  silence  in  the  room,  broken  only  by  the 
sharp  click  of  Aunt  Polly's  knitting-needles.  The  sleepy 
elder  was  in  dreamland,  Mrs.  Briggs  had  fallen  into  a  rev- 
erie, and  the  deacon,  with  his  head  propi)ed  on  his  hands, 
was  thinking  what  'a  waste,  howlin',  wilderness  world  it 
was.'  Just  look  for  a  moment  on  the  old  lady  as  she  sits 
bolt  upright  in  her  straight-backed  chair,  and  gazes  at  va- 
cancy with  her  sharp  black  eyes.  She  is  one  of  those 
peculiarly  favored  individuals  who  can  fully  comprehend 
all  the  dealings  of  Providence,  and  to  whom  all  the  truths 
of  Holy  Writ  are  perfectly  transparent.  From  a  life-long 
meditation  on  the  "Longer  and  Shorter  Catechisms,"  she 
has  devised  a  set  of  doctrines  that  do  credit  to  her  ingenu- 
ity at  least.  Why  she  should  choose  to  select  only 
those  verses  of  scripture  which  relate  to  God's  wrath, 
I  cannot  tell,  but  she  certainly  pi^efers  to  consider  him  a 
monster  of  injustice,  who  has  eternally  fore-ordained  that 
nobodv  but  herself  and  a  few  intimate  friends  shall  be 
saved.  As  she  grows  older,  her  unbending  spine  grows 
stiffer,  her  whole  angular  self  grows  daily  more  angular, 
her  religious  beliefs  grow  narrower  and  more  clearly  de- 
tine4,  and  a  grim,  contemptuous  pity  lurks  in  her  eyes  for 
the  rest  of  mankind  who  are  destined  to  be  lost.  Now  that 
she  begins  to  discover  that  no  one  thinks  exactly  as  she 
does,  she  almost  l>elieves  Panidise  to  have  been  invented 
for  her  sole  benetit.  She  has  sage  ideas  concerning  it,  has 
**  old  Mis'  Briggs.'' 
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I  wash  St.    John   tlie   Divine  could   have  looked  down 
through  the  ages  to  see  the  interpretation  which  our  good 
old  New  England  deacons  and  deaconesses  would  put  upon 
his  Patmos-vision.     This  practical  old  lady  fully  expects 
that  in  the  hereafter  she  will  don  a  white  robe  and  spend 
eternity  in  singing.     Vague  doubts  disturb  her  a  little  now 
and  then,  I  suppose,  when  she  reflects  that  she  has  no  voice 
for  singing,  and  will  probably  be  eternally  out  of  breath 
with  this  unwonted  exercise ;  but  she  smothers  them  all, 
and  grimly  faces  life's  trials  with  the  blessed  expectation 
of  being  some  day  an  etherial  and  unessential  creature,  of 
floating  about  indeflnitely  in  the  regions  of  the  air  and  be- 
ing forever  plunged  into  boundless  joy.     I  fancy  that  she 
now  and  then  looks  regretfully  at  her  knitting,  without 
which  every  moment  of  her  earthly  life  is  miserable,  and 
wondei*s  if,  after  all,  she  will  not  be  ''kind  o'   shiftless  in 
Heaven."'     Tlieoretically  her  religion  is  grand  and  impos- 
ing.    Practically   it  consists   mostly  in   not   washing   the 
dishes  nor  scouring  the  knives  on  Sunday.     It  certainly 
makes  her  no  more  charitable  toward  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  it  is  apparently  of  no  great  benertt  to  those  abou^  her, 
that  she  can  distinguish  the  flne  shades  of  difference  be- 
tween Galvanism  and  Arminainism.     If  she  were  not  of  a 
practical  turn  of  mind  she  would  prol)al)ly  spend  her  time 
in  melancholy  longings  for  tlie  future  world  as  her  good 
neighV>or  the  deacon  is  accustomed  to  do.     As  it  is  she 
chooses  to  consider  Paradise  a  settled  fact  and  sets  herself 
about  accumulating  as  many  of  the  good  things  of  this  life 
as  possible.     On  the  other  hand,  Deacon  Tibbits  is  gently 
sentimental,   and  expects  to, get    to  Heaven   a   great  deal 
quicker  by  hoping  for  it  than  by  ploughing  his  wheat  held 
and  hoeing  his  corn.     Eldei*  Roberts,   too,    her  opponent, 
had  been  brought  up  under  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law 
of  Moses.     Orthodox  doctrines  were  early  instilled  into  his 
youthful  mind,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  when  young 
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men  are  likely  to  have  opinions,  and  liable  to  express 
them,  was  as  bigoted  as  his  fond  parents  could  wish.  But 
his  ojnnions  modified  with  age,  and  became  so  liberal,  that 
the  deacons  and  elders  began  to  question  gravely  whether 
they  would  let  him  go  to  Heaven  or  not.  They  even  had  a 
meeting  of  the  "session"'  to  consider  the  question  of  depriv- 
ing him  of  office,  but  after  reflecting  how  great  a  portion  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  had  fallen  to  his  share,  and 
after  looking  at  the  thin  and  hungry  figure  of  their  unpaid 
pastor,  they  sagely  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  might 
be  saved  ''as  it  were  bv  fire." 

If  the  ancient  clock  had  not  here  announced  that  the 
witching  hour  of  nine  had  arrived,  and  so  called  forth  from 
the  drowsy  elder  that  'it  was  time  honest  folks  were  in 
bed,'  they  might  have  gone  on  thinking  forever.  But  Mrs. 
Briggs  jerked  herself  into  a  still  more  perpendicular  atti- 
tude, if  that  statement  can  be  mathematically  correct,  and 
said  : 

"All  mankind  by  their  fall  lost  communion  with  God, 
We're  all  guilty  of  Adam's  first  sin,"  and  here  the  deacon 
groaifed  heavily. 

'•  I  dunno  about  that,"  interposed  the  owner  of  the  pipe 
and  dog,  "if  we're  guilty  of  Adam's  sins,  I  don't  see  why 
we  ain't  guilty  of  all  our  forefather's  sins.  Why,  now,  do 
you  s'pose  if  some  old  ancestor  of  your'n  way  back  before 
the  flood  stole  one  of  his  neighbor's  mastodons,  for  instance, 
it  would  be  vour  fault?  I  don't,"  and  he  calmlv  resumed 
his  pipe  and  subsided. 

"  Mr.  Roberts,"  said  the  old  ladj^  again,  too  dignified  to 
notice  the  interruption,  "man's  nateral  state  is  totally  de- 
praved. He  can't  do  nothin'  good.  His  understandin',  his 
will,  and  his  afl^ections  is  all  perfectly  corrupt,"  and  she 
made  the  statement  as  if  it  were  a  new  thought  that  had 
just  occurred  to  her.  The  old  ladies  as  they  stowed  away 
their  knitting  preparatory  to  departing,  echoed  the  cheer- 
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fal  strain,  ''parfectly  corrupt."  But  Elder  Roberts  rose, 
'* morally  and  physically  rose,"  and  replied  with  some 
warmth : 

*'  Mis'  Briggs,  I  thought  we  settled  about  the  will.  And 
now,  if  his  understandin'  was  totally  corrupt,  how  could  he 
comprehend  the  plan  o'  salvation  an'  be  converted  ?  An' 
if  his  aifections  was  corrupt,  how  could  he  love  anything 
good  before  he  was  regenerated  ?  But  it  ain't  wrong  for 
children  to  love  their  mothers,  is  it  ?  An'  see  here,  if  he 
was  all  bad,  how  could  he  ever  be  regenerated  ?  I  s'pose 
you  say  seeds  of  good  are  sown  in  his  heart.  But  how  in 
the  mischief  could  good  seeds  grow  on  ground  that  was  so 
bad  that  it  didn't  have  an  element  o'  good  in  it  i  It's  agin 
all  reason,"  and  he  took  his  hat  and  his  hickory  cane,  and 
took  his  leave  on  the  spot.  The  deacon  soon  followed, 
glancing  heavenward  as  he  went  out,  to  see  if  there  were 
not  a  chariot  of  lire  in  some  rift  in  the  clouds,  waiting  to 
take  him  from  this  "waste,  howlin',  wilderness  world  up 
intoglora."  Jack  looked  so  friendly  that  the  cat,  reassured, 
rubbed  her  sleek  fur  against  his  wiry  legs  several  times. 
Aunt  Polly  was  busy  gathering  the  *'bunnits"  together, 
aad  a  sorrowful  look  came  into  her  kindlv  old  face  when 
Mrs.  Briggs,  as  she  shook  hands  with  her  at  parting,  said 
with  a  mournful  shake  of  her  head,  that  '  she  couldn't  see 
what  had  led  Elder  Roberts  so  far  astray.' 


%&itoxs^  ^nhU. 


"  To  err  is  human,"  but  it  is  only  when  some  special  oc- 
casion presents  itself  that  we  remember  how  general  is  this 
human  frailty.  Such  an  occasion  was  furnished  in  our  late 
College  reception.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  be  in  the  too-num- 
erous class  of  grumblers  and  fault-finders,  but  in  this  in- 
stance there  seems  ground  for  criticism  in  more  than  one 
quarter.  We  know  that  as  students  we  were  grievously  at 
fault  during  the  exercises  in  chapel,  but  while  there  can 
have  been  no  reason  for  this,  are  there  not  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances ?  The  chief  one  seems  to  be  the  length  of  the 
exercises.  Not  that  in  this  particular  instance  there  was 
marked  difference,  but  as  a  rule  our  chapel  exercises  at 
such  a  time  are  too  long  t^  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  designed.  The  character  of  these  entertainments 
is  so  varied,  we  try  to  do  so  much  in  a  limited  time  that  it 
is  impossible  to  satisfy  guests  and  hostesses  if  any  one  va- 
riety of  entertainment  is  given  undue  precedence.  Pre- 
sumably many  would  excuse  their  lack  of  politeness 
with  the  plea  of  more  or  less  necessary  personal  atten- 
tion when  the  invitations  are  sent  by  individuals.  Since 
we  realize  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon politeness,  if  the  exercises  in  chapel  are  as  short 
and  the  time  of  entertainment  as  long  as  possible,  the  next 
day  is  naturally  looked  forward  io  as  the  sequel  to  the  un- 
finished pleasure  of  the  evening.      As  this  becomes  more 
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and  more  generally  the  custom,  we  are  led  to  seek  pleasant 
ways  of  spending  the  time,  which  shall  have  the  double 
merit  of  diversion  for  hostesses  and  entertainment  for 
guests.  Perhaps  from  the  student-view  we  see  too  many 
X>lea8ures  which  we,  in  our  ignorance,  consider  possible  ; 
but  if  this  is  so  it  is  from  lack  of  knowledge  simply.  It 
would  seem  eminently  more  satisfactory  could  we  know  to 
what  extent  possibility  may  become  actuality  before  in- 
volving ourselves  in  embarrassing  probabilities. 


We  are  fast  becoming  nothing  if  not  critical.  We  find 
fault  with  the  caterer,  the  corridor  teachers,  the  instruc- 
tors, the  Faculty ;  and  if  the  Faculty  was  the  wisest  body 
of  men  and  women  in  Christendom,  the  instructors  perfect, 
the  corridor  teachers  angels,  and  the  caterer  a  second  Del- 
monico,  we  would  still  grumble  at  being  deprived  of  all 
legitimate  reasons  for  grumbling.  Nothing  suits  us.  One 
instructor  is  ''horrid  "  because  he  assigns  long  lessons,  re- 
(juirei^  us  to  learn  them,  and  finally  gives  reviews  followed 
by  a  "beastly"  examination;  another  is  "inefficient"  be- 
cause he  shows  his  faith  in  our  honesty  and  earnestness  by 
taking  it  for  granted  that  we  learn  what  we  can  and  should, 
asks  few  questions,  gives  no  examinations,  but  furnishes 
information  which  otherwise  we  could  not  readily  obtain. 
One  gives  us  too  much  for  our  money,  the  other  too  little,  but 
nobody  does  anything  right.  No  one  speaks  a  kind  word 
or  does  a  good  deed  unless  actuated  by  an  ulterior  motive, 
especially  if  the  kindness  be  directed  toward  an  influential 
personage.  We  ask  the  Faculty  to  abolish  rules,  but  would 
our  conduct  warrant  a  trial  of  the  experiment  ?  No  longer 
can  we  lay  it  at  the  poor  Prep's  door,  we,  and  we  alone  are 
to  blame.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  fact  that  the 
boldest  advocates  of  self-government  are  often  those  who 
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are  least  capable  of  controlling  themselves, — those  who 
want  license  not  liberty.  When  we  consider  all  sides  of 
the  question,  it  is  evident  that  but  one  path  will  lead  us  to 
the  desired  goal ; — we  must  be  honest,  earnest  and  woman- 
ly. So  long  as  we  complain  of  rules  which  affect  none  but 
those  who  need  them,  pick  flaws  in  everything  from  the 
Sunday  sermon  and  prayer  down  to  Monday' s  breakfast, 
and  keep  grumbling  at  things  too  trivial  for  open  com- 
plaints,— while,  in  fact,  we  act  like  children  we  must  expect 
to  be  treated  like  children.  But  when  we  come  to  our 
senses,  and  credit  the  Faculty  with  a  few  good  intentions 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  common-sense,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  will  act  like  women,  and  then  we  will  be  treated  as 
we  deserve. 


That  variety  is  the  spice  of  life  we  often  question.  A 
sentiment  more  often  felt,  and  more  extensively  carried 
into  practice,  is  ''  When  you  get  a  good  thing,  keep  it," 
always,  of  course,  provided  that  you  can.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  Professor  Backus  will  find  the  truth  of  the 
fii'st  adage,  but  in  his  gain  we  feel  our  own  great  loss.  In 
the  sixteen  years  during  which  he  has  been  connected 
with  Vassar  College  he  has  raised  the  English  Department 
to  a  position  excelled  by  that  of  no  other  College  in  the 
United  States.  Knowing  a«  we  do  his  ability,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  assured  of  his  doing  equally  good  work 
for  Packer,  in  his  position  as  President  of  that  institution. 
We  wish  for  him  in  his  new  office  a  life  full  of  hftppiness 
and  usefulness,  and  we  trust  that  in  gaining  new  friends 
he  will  not  forget  his  friends  at  Vassar  College. 


When  something  w  hich  will  add  much  to  our  enjoyment 
can  be  brought  about  by  moderate  pains  and  trouble,  we 
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feel  it  our  duty  to  suggest  such  an  improvement.  When 
the  use  of  the  boats  was  made  free  to  the  students,  we  recog- 
nized the  generous  consideration  of  the  change.  If  the 
present  condition  of  our  boats  could  only  be  improved,  we 
should  have  new  cause  for  gratitude.  It  is  extremely 
pleasant  on  a  warm  afternoon  to  seek  some  spot  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  lake,  where  a  grateful  breeze  is  stirring, 
and  there  translate  our  Latin,  find  maxima  and  minima 
values,  or  even  do  nothing  at  all.  But  an  indispensable 
condition  of  this  happy  state  of  things,  is  the  integrity  of 
the  boat  bottom  as  well  as  of  our  intentions,  and  sitting 
with  one's  feet  in  water  somewhat  dulls  the  edge  of  even 
aquatic  pleasures.  Rowing,  too,  is  quite  as  agreeable  with 
the  oars  whole,  and  with  the  requisite  number  of  oar-locks 
reasonably  firm.  Are  we  wrong  in  supposing  that  such 
defects  might  be  remedied  { 

But  while  we  are  asking  for  this  feast,  it  is  just  that  some 
of  us  should  eat  a  little  humble  pie.  The  oars  have  a  mys- 
terious manner  of  disappeai'ing.  At  times  there  will  be 
three  or  four  boat^s  in  the  dock  and  not  an  oar  to  be  seen. 
Is  it  not  the  height  of  selfishness  for  one  girl  to  keep  hid- 
den for  her  own  use  a  pair  of  oars  to  which  she  has  no  more 
claim  than  have  three  hundred  other  girls  '{  There  is  anoth- 
er habit  almost  equally  annoying,  although  not  so  despic- 
able, since  it  may  be  partially  excused  on  the  plea  of  care- 
lessness. It  is  that  of  a  girl  going  for  a  solitary  row  with 
two  pairs  of  oars  in  her  boat,  thus  leaving  some  one  with- 
without  any.  The  chai*acter  of  our  boats  quite  forbids  the 
idea  that  they  could  be  intended  for  ballast. 


-♦♦♦" 
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The  second  of  the  series  of  concerts,  in  which  the  music 
students  take  part,  was  given  Friday  evening.  May  11th. 
We  were  glad  to  see  on  the  programme  the  names  of  sever- 
al students  who  have  not  before  appeared. 
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One  of  these,  Miss  Chatterton,  played  a  song  without 
words  by  Tschaikowsky.  Two  simple,  yet  beautiful  little 
Nocturnes  of  Field's  were  given  by  Miss  Cooley  and  Miss 
Halstead.  The  latter  lacks  strength,  but  she  has  talent 
and  plays  with  much  feeling. 

Chopin's  exquisite  Nocturne  in  G.  was  given  by  Miss 
Pulton,  who  played  with  a  delicate,  pretty  touch.  The  ef- 
fect would  have  been  heightened  if  the  melody  had  been 
more  sustained. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  again  a  part  of  Professor  Ritter's 
Suite.  The  Valse  and  Promenade  have  been  given  before, 
but  we  listened  to  the  Jig  for  the  lirst  time  Friday  evening. 
Miss  Neiir  s  playing  lacks  character,  but  phe  has  a  free,  easy 
execution,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  her  again. 

Unfortunately,  on  account  of  illness,  the  vocal  part  of  the 
programme  had  to  be  changed. 

The  duet  by  Miss  Pease  and  Miss  Berger  was  sung  as 
well  as  c6lild  be  expected,  considering  the  limited  time  of 
preparation. 

Miss  Henderson  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  vocalist ; 
and  Miss  Hopson  sang  a  pretty  German  ballad,  "Du  bist 
wie  eine  Blume."  Miss  Hopson  has  a  sweet  voice,  but  al- 
though she  sang  better  than  last  year,  did  not  do  herself 
full  justice. 

Miss  Douglass  played  Chopin's  Improrfiptu  in  A  flat,  and 
Miss  Wellman  Mendelssohn's  Fantasie  in  F  sharp  minor. 
Miss  Wellman' s  piece  was  difficult,  and  her  execution 
shows  improvement,  though  it  is  still  a  little  hard. 

Miss  Stanton  gave  Chopin's  beautiful  Rondo,  op.  16. 
Miss  Stanton's  playing  is  so  full  of  delicacy  and  grace  that 
it  ought  to  give  her  more  confidence. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  Miss  Merrick  again.  Her  execu- 
tion has  gained  in  strength  perceptibly  since  last  year ;  and 
in  the  Thalberg  Tarantella  she  took  the  rapid  tempo  with 
firmness  and  decision. 
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Miss  Lane  mmle  some  j^retty  effects  in  her  rendering  of 
Liszt's  Chant  d' Amour.  She  has  concepfiou  and  variety  in 
her  ])hiying,  and  a  natural  feeling  for  expression. 

The  progmmme  closed  with  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  the 
organ  by  Mendelssohn,  which  Miss  Cutler  played  very  well, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  organ  was  not  in  perfect 
tune. 


"  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Dissolved  in  glorious  summer." 

That  is  '83's  winter  is.  Friday,  May  18,  was  our  solstice. 
F(«-  on  that  day  we  enjoyed  '84's  hospitality  on  the  Junior 
party,  one  of  the  hist  and  strongest  threads  in  that  rope  of 
pleasure  which  has  been  weaving  for  us  the  last  four  years. 

V^ague  rumors  that  this  was  to  be  something  differerd 
from  the  usual  Junior  party  increased  the  delightful  mys- 
tery, and  liaised  still  higher  our  hojies  already  excited  by 
the  beautiful  engraved  invittitions.  Nor  were  we  disap- 
pointed, for  at  half-i)ast  one,  after  the  long  line  of  carri- 
ages had  received  their  loads  of  happy  Juniors  and  thrice- 
happy  Seniors,  we  turned  away  from  the  vulgar  horse-car 
route  and  drove  out  into  the  open  country.  Even  the  sun, 
knowing  that  this  was  a  new  dejjarture,  smiled  approving- 
ly ui)on  us,  with  more  warmth  than  he  has  vouchsafed  Jun- 
ior parties  in  the  past.  Certiiin  of  our  number  asserted 
with  a  knowing  air  that  we  must  be  going  to  Hackensack, 
but  when  we  turned  into  a  narrow,  woodsy  road,  conjec- 
tures as  to  our  destination  wei*e  abandoned,  and  we  gave 
ourselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  af  the  moment.  And  as  we 
caught  glimpses  here  and  there  through  the  dusky  woods, 
of  bright  columbines  and  snowy  patches  of  blood-roots,  it 
seemed  to  the  weary  Senior  as  if  this  were  one  of  the  few 
perfect  days.  From  the  top  of  Boardman  hill  there  was  a 
glorious  view  of  the  river  and  the  mountains,  and  opposite 
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Spackenkill  school-house,  we  stopped  to  admire  a  rushing 
brook  lilled  with  water-cresses.     Now  curiosity  was  again 
rampant,  for  turning  into  the  South  Road  we  realized  that 
this  was  only  a  new  and  delightful  way  to  Poughkeepsie. 
And  this  day  was  to  give  us  a  new  and  delightful  experi- 
ence of  Poughkeepsie,   for  driving  up  South  Hamilton 
Street,  we  stopped  at  Prof.  Backus'  house.     Soon  we  were 
all  welcomed  in  the  parlors,  and  after  greetings  by  the  glee 
clubs,  we  passed  to  the  dining-room  and  long  piazzas,  where 
flower-decked  tables  were  spread.     Miss  Barker  welcotfled 
the  Seniors  in  a  graceful  speech,  to  which  Miss  Lathrop 
responded.     The  next  three  hours  were  devoted  to  the  ele- 
gant dinner  which  awaited  us,  and  to  degrading  our  artis- 
tic menus  to  the  base  purposes  of  shields  from  the  sun's 
too-inquisitive  glances.     Toasts  were  given  to  "  Our  Alma 
Mater,"   "  T.  and  M.,"   ''  The  Classes  of  '86  and  '86,"  ''  The 
Faculty,"  ''The  Miscellany,"  and  ''Prof.  Backus,"  and  al- 
though the  responses  were  very  enjoyable,  our  feelings  were 
touched  with  regret  at  the  thought  that  we  had  heard  the 
last  brilliant  and  humorous  speech  which  Prof.  Backus  was 
ever  to  make  us.     The  West  Point  band  had  given  hints 
during  the  intervals  of  dinner  of  the  pleasure  lovers  of 
dancing  might  expect  later  in  the  evening,  but  no  one 
had  even  dreamed  of  the  beautiful  orders  of  dancing  pre- 
sented by  our  Junior  escorts.     Many  engagements  were 
made  for  each  number,  and  one  dignified  Professor  Was 
obliged  to  dance  in  three  sets  at  once,  while  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  wandered  vaguely  in  search  of  his  eight 
partners.     Though  the  "  old  clock  on  the  stairs  "  exhibited 
the  strange  vagary  of  progressing  backwards,  probably  ex- 
cited by — the  music,  all  too  quickly  came  the  Virginia  Reel, 
and  the  earnest  farewell  songs,  then  the  merry  ride  home 
through  the  moonlight,  and  the  Junior  party  was  a  thing 
of  the  past,  but  of  a  past  never  to  be  forgotten.     '83  can 
only  thank  you,   '84,  for  one  of  the  pleasantest  *'good 
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t^es  "  in  College,  and  hoi)e  that  fortune  holds  in  store  for 
you  as  bright  a  day,  as  kind  a  Professor,  and  as  hospitable 
friends. 


May  18th  may  well  be  a  red-letter  day  in  the  calendar  of 
'83,'  '84  and  '85.  '85  ''  saved  her  good  time  until  the  la«t," 
and  spent  the  evening  in  formally  adopting  a  tree,  which 
up  to  that  time  had  been  without  a  patroness.  Thanks  are 
due  to  the  individual  members  fo  the  class  for  the  skill  with 
which  the  journey  from  Room  J  to  the  tree  was  made.  Pro- 
cessions, however,  are  rarely  a  failure  at  Vassar.  After  a  song 
by  the  glee-club.  Miss  Heyer  delivered  an  appropriat/e  ora- 
tion in  a  distinct  voice  and  with  a  composed  manner.  The 
class  could  not  have  made  choice  of  a  representative  who 
who  would  have  done  them  more  honor.  The  glee-club, 
too,  was  a  success,  and  after  the  ''  Farewell,"  the  class  re- 
turned to  Room  J.  There  refreshments  were  served,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  dancing  and 
games,  rendered  extremely  enjoyable  by  the  sj^iritand  zest 
which  were  thrown  into  them. 


On  the  evening  of  May  22,  the  lecture  room,  tastefully 
arranged  for  the  wcasion,  was  the  scene  of  the  transfer  of 
the  T.  and  M.  club  from  '83  to  '85.  The  club  had  hoped 
for  an  address  by  Prof.  Backus,  but  were  obliged  to  change 
their  plans  at  the  last  moment.  In  consequence  they 
treated  the  Sophmoi'es  to  a  regular  meeting,  thus  giving 
their  heirs  a  practical  lesson  in  the  use  of  their  inheritance. 
In  a  short  speech  Miss  Yost,  the  President  of  the  club,  ex- 
tended *'  the  gayest  of  greetings  to  '85,  and  the  saddest  of 
farewells  to '83."  A  tit  response  was  given  by  Miss  Hen- 
n  ing,  the  new  President  of  T.  and  M.    The  small  tables, 
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which  had  been  scattered  in  such  numbers  around  the 
room,  were  then  put  to  practical  use,  while  the  members  of 
the  clubs,  'the  old  and  the  new,'  mingled  their  merry 
voices  with  the  clatter  of  spoons  and  dishes.  Tlie  evening's 
entertainment  closed  by  songs  from  both  gl^-clubs.  If  '85 
does  not  make  a  success  of  T.  and  M.,  it  will  not  be  because 
she  was  given  a  poor  start  in  '  the  way  she  should  go.' 


The  only  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  fourt¥  Phil! 
play,  given  May  25,  was  the  rivalry  of  th^  programmes, 
which  somewhat  divided  the  attentions' of  the  audience. 
The  first  farce,  Tom  Cohh^  was  entertaining,  though  one 
smiles  at  the  credulity  of  the  young  man  who  was  hood- 
wrhked  into  ignoring  himself  for  three  months,  while 
another  man  was  enjoying  his  fortune.  The  part  of  Tom 
Coiib  was  well  taken  by  Miss  Heyer,  whose  clear  voice  and 
distinct  utterance  make  us  wish  to  see  her  again.  Miss 
Gardner  and  Miss  Bernard,  as  the  Irish  adventurer  and  his 
daughter,  kept  up  their  brogue  well,  but  the  pe6i)le  in  the 
back  of  the  hall  must  have  fouiid  it  very  difficult  to  hear 
them.  The  part  of  Whipple  was  well  taken  by  Miss  Story. 
Miss  Foos,  as  Biddy,  called  forth  shouts  of  applause.  As 
for  the  Romantic  Family,  when  they  appeared,  "intentique 
ora  tenebant."  Miss  Stockwell  and  Miss  Rickoflf  are  prom- 
ising debutantes.  All  the  farce  lacked  was  more  thorough 
preparation. 

The  second  farce,  3Iy  U7icles  Willy  was  bright  and  nat- 
ural in  its  plot.  Miss  Deming  and  Miss  Dewell  passed  suc- 
cessfully through  all  the  stages  from  '  Mr.  Cashmore '  and 
'  Miss  Marigold '  to  '  Charlie '  and  '  Flossy.'  Miss  Deming 
is  excellent  in  every  part  biit  the  emotional,  where  she  is  a 
little  stiff.  Miss  Ewing  played  the  avaricious  old  gentle- 
man in  an  appropriate  manner.     It  is  difficult  to  say  which 
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of  the  two  pieces  was  the  more  popular.  The  first  is  of  a 
style  which  htus  not  been  given  so  much,  and  the  broadly 
farcical  is  always  accei)table  ;  while  the  last  had  to  run  \\\^ 
risk  of  raising  the  Vassar  laugh  at  its  love-making. 


Among  the  farewell  festivities  must  be  mentioned  the 
excursion  of  the  Musi(*  Students  to  Ltike  Mohonk,  Satur- 
day.  May  2(5.  The  pleasure  of  the  ride  in  open  wagons 
through  beautiful  scenery,  though  great,  was  not  equal  to 
that  which  we  found  awaiting  us  at  our  destination.  As 
this  Elysian  spot  has  been  visited  by  most  of  our  students, 
it  is  needless  for  us  to  attemi)t  a  description  of  its  i)ic- 
turesqueness.  We  were  ami)ly  rewarded  for  our  toilsome 
ascent  U)  the  summit  of  Sky  Top  and  Eagle  Cliff  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  view.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  exploring  the  romantic  crevices,  in  boating,  and  in 
tasting  all  the  other  pleasures  which  the  i)lace  affords.  We 
returned  home  in  the  evening  invigorated  by  the  tonic  of 
the  mountain  air,  and  charmed  by  the  beauties  of  Lake 
Mohonk. 


May  20  was  the  ha})py  day  chosen  by  the  Dickens- 
Shakespeare-ites  for  an  excursion  up  the  Hudson  to  Cats- 
kill  Landing,  and  a  picnic  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Church,  the  artist. 

The  day,  no  doubt  lionored  by  the  i)reference  J)estowed 
upon  it  by  so  distinguished  a  party,  brought  forth  no  end 
of  glory  for  the  oc(*asion,  and  a  tritle  more  heat  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  comfort.  The  party  left  (college 
at  half  jia^t  seven,  in  the  usual  ''college  conveyances," 
and  by  eight  was  embarked  on  the  ''(iypsy  ''  for  a  steam 
up  the  river.     On  account  of  the  ''  high  sea"  the   progress 
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was  slower  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  by  lunch  time 
we  were  still  on  the  "bounding  billows."  Will  we  ever  for- 
get that  scene  of  sliding  plates  and  cups  and  the  climax  of 
''  lemon-ice  overboard ! " 

A  landing  was  made  at  Catskill  about  half  past  one,  and, 
as  the  sea  promised  to  "run  higher"  on  the  home  trip, 
some  of  our  number  were  induced  to  make  a  more  prolong 
ed  examination  of  the  premises  and  return  by  rail ;  but  the 
majority  came  back  as  they  went.  And  that  the  sea  did 
"  run  higher"  and  considerably  higher  too,  can  be  testifi- 
ed by  those  who  sat  on  the  bow. 

\Ve  reached  Poughkeepsie  a  little  before  eight  oVlock  in 
the  evening,  with  sincere  regret  that  the  day  for  ns  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  agreeing  that  nothing  was  so  fascinat 
ing  as  "life  on  the  ocean  wave.' 


-♦•♦• 


COLLEGE   NOTES. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Religious  Inquiry  was  held 
in  the  chapel,  May  13.  Mr.  Rossitur  Raymond  delivered 
an  address. 

On  the  evening  of  May  16,  Professor  Van  Ingen  gave  us 
the  last  of  his  series  of  interesting  art  lectures  for  this  year. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  took  a  yacht  excursion  to  New 
burgh  on  May  19. 

Miss  Z.,  (translating)  : — ''While  my  gray  hair  is  new/' 
Prof,  (interrupting) : — ''Ah  !  he  has  a  new  wig,  thenT 

The  Sophmore  tree-exercises  took  place  May  18,  followed 
by  a  fancy  dress  party  in  the  evening. 

The  Seniors  had  their  cla.ss  picture  taken  by  Vail,  as  also 
the  picture  of  the  class  parlor. 
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' '  That  is  a  beautiful  picture,  Mr.  Vail.  I  suppose  you 
use  the  new  method, — the  spontaneous.'" 

The  June  number  of  the  Miscellany  is  early,  in  order 
that  the  July  number  may  be  out  as  soon  as  possible  after 
commencement. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  of  the  Indiana  University,  preached 
to  us  May  20. 

The  T.  and  M.  Club  held  its  closing  meeting  for  this 
year  May  22,  at  which  meeting  '83,  whose  members  consti- 
tute the  club,  formally  gave  T.  and  M.  into  the  hands  of 

Scene  at  a  DicJcens'  Club  meeting  ;  member  reading  from 
lier  notes  :  "  Twickenham,  one  of  the  prominent  suburbs  of 
London,  is  noted  as  being  the  residence  of  Pope — Pope — 
well,  girls.  Pope  somebody,  but  I  give  up  which  Pope." 

The  last  concert  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Vocal  Union  was 
given  at  Collingwood's  Opera  House,  May  28. 

The  fourth  and  last  Phil,  play,  *^Tom  Cobb"  and  ''  My 
TJnJ*le's  Will,''  occurred  Mav  25. 

The  Shakesjjeare  and  Dickens'  Clul)S  enjoyed  an  excur- 
sion on  the  river,  Mav  2Q. 

The  Music  students  also  kei)t  holiday,  going  to  Lake 
Mohonk. 

Miss  M.  E.  Adams  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  first 
Philalethean  play  for  next  year. 
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The  election  of  officers,  as  far  as  it  has  been  determined, 
is  as  follows  for  the  next  semester  : 

Senior  Class  :  Miss  Blanchard,  President  4  Miss  Town 
send,  Vice  President ;  Miss  Smith,  Secretary  ;  Miss  Halde 
man,  Treasurer ;  Miss  McMillan,  leader  of  the  Glee  Club. 

Junior  Class  :  Miss  Richmond,  President ;  Miss  Deming, 
Vice .  President ;  Miss  Durfee,  Secretary  ;  Miss  Clinton, 
Treasurer  ;  Miss  Stevens,  leader  of  the  Glee  Club. 

Philalethean  Society :  Miss  McMillan,  President ;  Miss 
Haldeman,  Vice  President ;  Miss  Hiscock,  Secretary ; 
Miss  Downes,  Treasurer. 

Students'  Association :  Miss  L.  K.  Smith,  President ; 
Miss  Chapman,  Vice  President ;  Miss  A.  B.  Wheeler,  Sec 
retary. 

T.  and  M.  Club :  Miss  Henning,  President ;  Miss  Han 
cock.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  June  examinations  are  to  be  conducted  by  Alumnje, 
Miss  M.  Markham,  of  '76,  taking  charge  of  those  in  St. 
Louis  ;  Miss  Fisher,  of  '74,  conducting  those  in  Cleveland; 
Miss  Storer  and  Miss  Lupton,  of  '73,  those  in  Cincinnati. 


♦>» 


PERSONALS. 

'72. 

Miss  Brace  sails  for  Europe   June  IG,  on  the  steamer 
Stoitzerlaml, 

'77. 
Miss  S.  F.  Shei)ard  has  sailed  for  Europe. 

'78. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Ransom-Milinowski  has  gone  to  Germany 
to  live. 
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'80. 
Missi  Skinner  sails  for  Euroix^  tlie  middle  of  June. 

'81. 

Miss  M.  W.  Gay,  formerly  of  '81,  has  returned  from  a 
European  trip. 

'86. 

Miss  M.  A.  Potter  has  left  college. 

The  following  students  have  visited  the  college  during 
the  past  month  :     Miss  Davis,  and  Miss  L.  Brown,  of  '78  ; 
^.Miss  Marvin,  of  '81,  Miss  Glenn  and  Miss  Macadam,  of 
"^2 ;  Miss  Conkling. 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

With  the  June  Atlantic  came  the  third  and  last  act  of 
^*  Daisy  Miller'' — that  '* clever,  interesting,  bright  come- 
dy." If  dull  conversations  with  nothing  distinctly  personal 
about  them,  and  countless  ''asides"  will  make  a  comedy, 
Mr.  .James  has  l)een  eminently  successful.  Hut  we  must 
confess  that  it  was  a  great  relief  to  tuni  from  his  produc- 
tion to  the  conclusi(m  of  Miss  Jewett's  ''A  Landless  Far- 
mer." Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  things  in  the  number 
are  Whittier's ''IIow  the  Women  went  from  Dover" — a 
stirring  l)allad  of  the  old  days  of  Quaker  persecution  in 
New  England,  and  a  i)aper  entitled  "  Mr.  Emerson  in  the 
Ivecture  Room,''  filled  with  reminiscences  of  the  great 
thinker  s  lec^tures  delivered  at  Harvard  in  1870. 

Beside  the  pictorial  features  of  the  last  Cevlury^  which 
are  of  unusual  interest,  there  are  several  important  papers 
on  current  t<)i)ics.     Among  them  is  one  on  the  relations  of 
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'' England  and  Ireland,"  by  Professor  Bryce.  As  a  Liberal 
commoner  and  a  student  of  political  history,  he  sets  Irish 
idiosyncrasies  over  .against  English  pride  and  stubbomess, 
weighs  the  past  causes  and  the  future  outlook  with  fairpess 
and  fullness,  and,  in  fact,  makes  the  Irish  question  com- 
prehensible, without  telling  England  what  her  policy  should 
be.  A  critical  discussion  of  the  "Correspondence  of  Em- 
erson and  Carlyle,"  and  an  interesting  comparison  of  the 
faults  and  merits  of  "Early  American  Story- writers, "  have 
also  a  special  value. 

In  the  June  St,  Nicholas  there  are  enough  shipwrecks, 
tornadoes,  hair-breadth  escapes,  etc.,  to  please  the  most 
exacting  boy. 

The  Bowdoin  Orient  presents  four  more  than  its  usual 
number  of  pages  for  perusal.  At  first  our  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited, but  when,  after  glancing  over  a  pointless  story,  pass- 
ing by  an  inane  "  tragedy,"  and  wading  through  the  depths 
of  "co-education,"  we  finally  come  to  an  extended  account 
of  base-ball  experiences,  we  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  inflic- 
tion of  four  extm  pages.  It  is  a  long  step  downward  from 
quality  to  quantity,  even  if  it  be  the  next  best  thing. 

Perhaps  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  follow  the  example  set 
us  by  our  brothers,  who  seem  to  take  great  delight  in  des- 
canting upon  the  greenness  of  The  DartTnouth^  but  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  not  nearly  so  green  as  it 
looks,  that,  in  fact,  it  is  far  superior  to  the  majority  of  the 
bi-weeklies.  Its  poetry,  for  instance,  contains  reason  as 
well  as  rhyme,  while  its  stories  and  essays  are  not  only  en- 
tertaining but  unusually  free  from  slang. 

The  Tech  is  occupied  with  a  series  of  interesting  (to 
those  who  like  dry  facts)  biographies  of  some  of  the  found- 
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ers  of  the  Institute.  Probably  that  journal  may  be  par- 
doned for  its  poor  rhetoric  on  the  score  of  its  scientific 
value,  but  nothing  can  be  said  in  defence  of  the  Hatter  for- 
ilian^  since  its  aim  is  *to  raise  the  standard  of  literary  work 
in  the  college.'  K  it  is  succeeding  in  the  slightest  degree, 
we  wonder  how  low  the  standard  was  before. 

Possibly  we  expect  too  much  '  light '  from  a  Lantern 
whose  rays  have  such  a  distanc-e  to  travel,  but  certain- 
ly the  reflections  of  that  luminary  upon  ''Concretions  of 
the  Huron  Shale,"  are  by  no  means  dazzling.  If  the  liter- 
ature termed  general  merits  its  name,  we  begin  to  wonder 
if  any  should  be  called  specifically  scientific. 

The  University  Quarterly  contains  a  very  pretty  picture 
of  the  University  buildings  as  a  frontispiece.  Next  we 
found  some  pleasant  college  "  Reminiscenses,"  followed  by 
a  well-written  *' Railway  Episode."  The  essay  on  ''Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  "  is  very  good,  as  it  is  mainly  composed 
of  quotations  from  James,  Hillard,  Longfellow,  and  Holmes. 
We  thought  it  prudent  to  skip  the  weighty  looking  aiticle 
on  ''The  Founders  of  Modem  Liberty,"  and  instead  skim- 
med over  the  rather  remarkable  contribution  on  "The 
Beauties  of  Astronomy."  We  were  hardly  rewarded  for 
our  attention,  so  we  soon  passed  on  to  the  really  valuable 
communication  from  an  alumnus,  now  pursuing  a  post- 
graduate  course  at  Yale,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
larger  and  smaller  institutions  of  learning  for  undergi'ad- 
uate  study.  As  is  natural,  he  decides  in  favor  of  his  Alvia 
Mater^  and  perhaps  not  unfairly.  He  affirms  that  in  a 
large  institution  like  Yale,  there  is  little  if  any  '  personal 
contact  between  the  student  and  the  men  who  are  masters 
of  their  specialties,'  that  the  *  tendency  is  to  make  men  like 
peas  from  the  same  pod,'  and  that  the  'mutual  advantages 
of  the  lower  class  men  mingling  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
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equality  with  upper  classmen  is  wholly  lost,  since  if  one 
has  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  all  the  members  of  his 
own  class,  it  is  about  all  he  can  expect.' 


«#•♦- 


I.  P.  A. 

So  many  colleges  are  rich  in  endowments  and  scholar- 
ships that  we  rebel  against  our  inability  to  axjcompllsh 
equally  useful,  helpful  work.  Why  is  it  that  the  world  at 
large  labors  under  the  falsest  of  all  false  delusions  in  re- 
gard to  the  wealth  of  educational  institutions  ?  Is  the  no- 
tion college  inseparable  in  their  minds  from  wealth  i  If  so, 
and  if  they  desire  to  keep  their  theory  inviolate,  they  might 
bring  fact  and  fancy  into  a  closer  agreement  than  they 
have  at  present.  The  startling  revelation  of  the  i)overty  of 
Columbia  College  may  perhaps  show  that  colleges  do  not 
acquire  wealth  as  trees  gain  leaves  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  richest  colleges  verifies  the 
truth  that  '^  unto  every  one  that  hath,  shall  be  given,  and 
he  shall  have  abundance."  Harvard  and  Princeton  and 
Cornell  are  very  wealthy.  Harvard  being  e8i)ecially  fortun- 
ate in  the  matter  of  scholarships,  there  being  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  endowed  scholarships,  which  8ei)arately  yield 
nn  income  varying  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
do  ^®  liars.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  certain  "Beneficiarj' 
Fi  ^'^^inds,"  whose  income  is  two  thousand  dollars,  and  also  a 
lo  ^^  an  fund  under  the  charge  of  a  8i>ecial  board  of  trustees, 
tl       .W  inc^ome  of  this  fund  being  about  twenty-five  hundred 

d    ^^ollars. 
.   w« 

^^  Williams  College  scholarships  amount  to  something  more 
t  han  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  There  are  also  Honor 
ir.  Scholarships,  amounting  in  all  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
t  ^iie  income  of  which  is  used  in  rewarding  proficiency. 
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Brown  University  has  about  one  hundred  scholarships. 

Among  colleges  for  women,  Girton,  in  Cambridge,  seems 
to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  for  so  young  a  college.  Its 
scholarships,  however,  are  for  the  purpose  of  reward.  Tliis 
system  being  in  common  use  in  English  univei-sities.  This 
method  has  been  seriously  mooted  at  Harvard,  l)ut  as  yet, 
the  English  plan  has  not  been  adopted  in  America  to  the 
exclusion,  at  least,  of  the  former  system,  and  primary  ref- 
erence is  still  made  to  the  j^ecuniary  needs  of  students. 

Smith  College  also,  among  our  sister  institutions,  is  re- 
ceiving substantial  aid.  Our  own  list  of  scholarsliij)s  and 
endowed  professorships  looks  painfully  meagre  in  compar- 
ison, but  this  very  meagreness  carries  a  hope  and  a  sugges- 
tiveness  with  it. 


»>» 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  are  the  publishers  of 
*' Social  Problems,"— a  series  of  essays  on  current  topics. 


•>• 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  exchanges  : 

Adrlphian,  Amherst  titiident,  Atlantic^  Beloil  Round 
Tahle^  Berlcleyan^  Boston  Weekly  Adrertf'ser,  Bowdoin 
Orient  Brvnonion,  Bureau  of  Education  Circ?ilars,  Cen- 
tury, Chaff,  Colby  Echo,  CoUecje  Aryus,  Columbia  Spec- 
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IS  REFORM  POSSTBLK  WITHOIT  REVOLUTIONS 


Refoi-m  and  Revolution !  The  slowness  of  growth  and 
the  suddenness  of  upheaval,  surli  are  the  contradictory, 
ideas  which  these  words  sii<rg**st.  AV^ith  revolution  we 
associate  anarchy,  rebellion,  and  the  fienzy  of  those  who, 
unjustly  oppressed,  retaliate  with  (npial  injustice,  while 
in  reform  we  see  what  is  constructive,  and  the  slow  forg- 
ing of  another  link  in  the  chain  which  is  to  lead  man,  not 
jerk  him,  toward  iinal  perfection.  Yet  these  words  are 
practically  so  associated  that  the  would-be  reforniei*  feels 
that  his  reform  is  but  the  end,  and  niav  be  obtained  only 
through  the  instrumentality  of  revolution.  It  is  c(mceded 
that  there  is  everywhere  need  for  leforni.     The  question 
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for  state,  society,  and  cliurch  is,  ' '  How  is  needed  reform  best 
accomplished  r'  From  history  we  learn  that  most  of  the 
diseases  with  which  our  poor  world  has  been  visited  have 
been  remedied  by  the  surgeon's  knife.  We,  however,  who 
live  in  the  days  of  a  science  of  hygiene,  may  perhaps  he 
content  with  less  heroic  treatment,  and  may  consign  the 
guillotine  and  the  infernal  machine  to  a  shelf  in  the  mu- 
seum of  antiquities.  Not  that  severe  measures  can  at  all 
times  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  seeds  of  death  are  planted, 
we  must  destroy  them,  althougli  not  in  such  a  way  as  to 
kill  our  patient  in  the  operation.  This  is  the  great  fault 
with  revolution.  In  pulling  ui)  the  tares,  it  pulls  up  the 
wheat  also.  In  Lamaitine's  ''History  of  the  Girondists" 
one  may  read  that  *' All  that  had  been  built  by  antiquity 
and  cemented  by  ages  fell  in  a  few  months."  Thus  he  ex- 
presses the  appalling  fac^t  that  a  nation's  being,  the  product 
of  centuries,  can,  in  a  moment  of  time,  tumble  in  ruins  at  the 
feet  of  a  few  desperate  madmen.  Then  they  stand  in  the 
midst  of  the  melee,  and  when  asked,  ''  What  are  you  going 
to  doT'  serenely  reply,  ''Build  it  up  again." 

Tlie  destructiveness  of  revolution  is  something  more  than 
an  interesting  topic  for  sj)eculation.  It  is  an  awful  fact. 
Europe  may  well  be  alarmed  at  the  conspiracy  pervading 
her  whole  frame.  Laws  are  of  little  avail  against  the  law- 
lessness of  Nihilism  ;  the  roi*k  itself  crumbles  into  sand 
when  dynamite  is  exi)loded.  Even  wei'e  the  aims  of  the 
Nihilists  laudable,  were  they  solely  for  the  ciaishingout  of 
tyranny,  and  the  elevation  of  the  lower  classes,  the  means 
they  employ  are  to  be  dreaded.  Ijet  these  red-hot  reform- 
ers take  care  not  to  blow  themselves  up  in  their  own  ex- 
plosion I  Revolution  is  pernicious  to  the  assailant  as  well 
as  to  the  assailed.  Society  ordinarily  presents  at  least  a 
coating  of  virtue.  The  existing  evil  is  to  a  great  extent 
concealed  or  ai)pears  only  in  a  modified  form.  But  during 
the  upheaval  of  revolution  the  sediment  of  vice  is  stirred 
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up    and  men   display    their  lowest   natures.      When   the 
passiiitr  of  tumbrels  to  the  tiuillotine  l)ecomes  an  hourly 
o<*(uirrenee,  and  murdei*  receives  a  euphonious  title,  we  may 
look   for  the   spe(»dy  demoralizatifm  of  a   peoi)le.      Now 
reform    requires  the  cool  head  and    unexhausted  energy 
which  we  do  not   find   among  a  frenzied  mob  of  rebels. 
Kevolutionists  are  seldom  refonners.     Vet  it  nuiy  be  urged, 
••Though   the   two   are   not   identical,    they   nuiy   yet   be 
mutually  comi)lementary.      Mankind  is  divided  into   the 
brukers-down  and  the  l)uildeis-up,  and  destru(?tion  is  but 
the  necessary  introduction  to  construction.''     If  that  were 
true,    revolution   would  ])e  avoided  bv  cowards  only.      I 
maintain  that  it  is  yet  moi*e  cowardly  to  assume  that  the 
only  road  to  peace,  pr()s])erity,  and  vii-tue,  is  a  path  of  tur- 
moil, confusion  and  vice,  nuMely  l)ecause  it  is  readily  found 
and  followed.     The  vii'tue  of  patience  is  one  that  reformers 
are    slow   to  cultivate.       In   his   reachings-out   for   better 
things,  man  seldom  imitat(\s  nature.     Instead  of  growing, 
he  jumps,  and  if  he  be  the  leader  of  a  ])arty  the  result  is 
universally  disastrous.     His  followers,  incapable  of  a])j)i'e- 
ciating  his  ideal,  fall  shoit  of  refoini  and  land  in  the  midst 
of   revolution.      In    the   products   of  nature,    rapidity  of 
growth  and  durability  ai'e  in  inverse  ratio.  From  the  fungus 
to  the  roek,  we  pass  from  the  unhealthy  growth  of  a  night 
to  what  has  become  tlu^  symbol  of  eteinitv. 

llie  lesson  of  patient  deve]()])ement  is  taught  us  in  the 
greatest  reform  which  the  world  has  ever  known.  The 
history  of  Christianity,  imnn^asurable  in  its  grandeui',  le- 
veals  to  us  a  slow  but  a  majestic  growth.  The  seed  sown 
in  .ludea  attracted  so  little  attention  in  the  great  world  that 
l)rofane  history  has  left  it  almost  unmentioned.  Of  the 
only  perfect  Refoiiner  was  it  said  ••  He  shall  not  strive, 
neither  shall  any  man  heai*  his  voice  in  the  streets,''  and  in 
feeble  inutalion  of  him,  his  most  zealous  followers  aim  at 
the  so-called  feminine  virtues,  humility,  meekness  and  for- 
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bearance.  Even  durinfi^  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
when,  if  ever,  there  wa.san  excuse  for  the  sword,  it  was  not 
the  refonuers,  but  their  enemies,  who  liglited  the  tiamesof 
persecution  and  invented  instruments  of  torture. 

Human  refonns,  it  is  true,  have  seldom  been  carried 
along  without  the  impetus  of  revolution,  but  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  agitaticm  and  lasting  benefit  are  in  inverse 
ratio,  we  may  I'egard  revolution  as  the  friction  of  himan 
reform,  hard  to  overcome,  but  a  hindrance  to  its  successful 
workings.  No  better  illustration  of  this  can  be  found  than 
in  the  two  revolutions  which  took  i)lace  in  the  latter  j)art 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  rebellions  of  France  and 
America  were  like  all  civil  wars,  exponents  of  national 
(»haracter.  The  Frentth,  whose  grievances  at  first  were,  like 
their  own  exquisite  manners,  upon  the  surface,  had,  on  the 
contemplation  of  their  wrongs,  gradually  hislied  themselves 
into  a  fury  of  rage  against  their  opi)ressors.  At  last, 
blinded  by  their  excitement,  they  knew  not  the  legitimate 
object  of  their  hatred,  but  struck  aimlessly  at  caste,  gov- 
ernment, religion — everything  which  had  in  it  the  elements 
of  system  and  order.  Witness  the  residt.  No  sooner  does 
a  thin  crust  of  order  form  over  the  seething  chaos  of  Fi-ench 
society  and  government,  than  it  is  broken  through  again, 
and  he  who  is  born  the  <*hild  of  a  republic,  dies  the  vassal 
of  an  emperor,  unless  perch jnice  he  live  to  see  the  refonna- 
tion  of  the  republic.  The  cause  of  the  American  rebellion 
was  somewhat  similar,  but  the  methods  differed,  as  do  the 
Yankee  and  the  Parisian.  The  aim  of  the  revolution  was 
kept  constantly  in  view  ;  blows  were  dealt  for  a  principle, 
not  to  gratify  i)ersonal  hativd.  When  the  end  came,  the 
English  acknowledged  that  their  ofl^spring  were  not  unruly 
children,  but  full  grown  men,  ready  to  be  cut  loose  fi'oni 
the  maternal  leading-strings.  To-day  England  is  engaged 
ill  another  course  of  j)arental  discipline  ;  this  time  with  her 
Irish  children.     These  poor  creatures,  who,  like  their  own 
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potatoes,  are  continually  in  hot  water  and  then  boiling 
over,  with  great  dan^-er  to  themselves  and  those  about 
them,  afford  an  exanii)le  of  tlie  niaximuni  of  revolution, 
tlie  niininiuni  of  reform.  Tf  then,  in  the  most  effectual 
reforms,  revolution  has  been  shunned  rather  than  courted, 
are  we  not  unreascmable  in  insistinu*  that  truth  must  be 
always  armed  with  tire  and  tlie  sword  t 

AVe    may  reduce    this   national   i)roblem  to  a  j)ersonal 

question.     As  a  few  of  us  advance  to-day  inmi  the  parade- 

*;round  to  the  battle-field,  we  must  decide  whether  we  are 

to  be  mere  pugilists,  uneasy  if  not  loudly  asserting  our 

rights  or  bcma-fide  soldiers,  whose  constant  aim  is  i)eace. 

It  is  the  fashicm  to  sneer  at  <*ons(»rvatism,  and  progressive- 

ness  is  too  often  exaggerated  into  aggressiveness.      But 

have  we  a  right  to  regai'd  the  ])ast  as  mere  rubbish,  and  to 

attemi>t  the  re-creation  of  the  woild  (    Old  things  contain 

the  germs  of  the  new,  and  must  not  be  consigned  to  the 

Hame.   In  the  past,  the  levolntionist  was  the  fore-runner  of 

the  reformer,  but  W(*  mav  look  forward   to  the  time  when 

the    revolutionist   will    be   no   lonjrer   needed,    while    the 

reformer  will  be  achieviiifr  his  j^nindest  possibilities. 

C.  M.  R..  '83. 


IS  R?]KORM  POSSIHLK  WITHOrT  KKVOLL'TION  ; 


"We  wait  l)eneath  the  fiinuure  blast 

The  i)ajif?s  of  transformation  :  ' 

Not  painlessly  dotli  (lod  re<*Mst 
And  mould  anew  tiie  nation. 
Hot  burns  the  tire 
W^hen  wroiiK  exi)ires  : 
Nor  spares  the  hand 
That  from  thr  land 

Ujjroots  the  ancieni  evil.'* 

An  old  idea,  it  mav  \h\  of  tlu^  irlatiou  which  Revolution 
bears  to  Reform  ;  \vt  he  who  wjote  it  saw,  and  saw  only 
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too  truly,  that  naught  but  Revolution  c^ould  and  would 
settle  those  vexed  questions  of  riglit  and  wrong  which  must 
needs  arise,  that  the  agitation  must  be  sharj),  decisive, 
final.  Or  are  Revolutions  other  to  us  than  thev  wei*e  to 
him  i  "  Those  crises,  (rod's  st^rn  winnowers,  from  whose 
feet  earth's  chaff  must  tiv/'  crises  that  shall  trv  men's 
souls  a.s  by  fire,  and  make  them  bold  to  stand  u])  for  the 
right — or  send  them  skulking  in  terror  behind  the  might  of 
the  wrong.  Revolutions  pave  the  way  for  Reform  and 
make  it  i)ossible.  They  have  their  time  and  ])lace ;  and 
the  might  of  earth  cannot  say  them  nay.  And  what  is  the 
reason  of  this  i  There  are  several  reasons.  The  world  is 
not  ready  yet  for  that  alternative  of  Revolution,  the  moml 
force  of  inherent  goodness.  In  the  fjice  of  Communism  and 
Nihilism,  of  strikes  and  riots,  we  can  say  only,  that  in 
matters  of  real  or  fancied  reform,  rejison  is  not  all-i)owerfnl 
with  those  wiio  wrong,  or  even  with  those  who  right.  Deep 
down  in  human  experience  is  the  significant  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  that  tyrants,  least  of  all,  are  to  be  reasoned  out  of 
their  powder  and  that  a  stronger  appeal  than  an  ap]>eal  t^)  their 
natural  justice  is  required,  Revolution  if  you  will,  to 
wrench  it  from  them.  Moderation  in  the  means  for  attain- 
ing Reform  is  of  no  avail.  Men  have  died  for  Mcnleration. 
like  the  (xirondists  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  ;  yet  the  Revohi- 
tion  swerved  not  from  its  appointed  path.  It  merely 
swei)t  them  away. 

Our  nineteenth  century  might  be  less  revolutionary,  if 
its  civilization  were  w^hat  it  boasts  itself  to  be  ;  vet  the 
Czar  skulked  in  teiTor  for  a  long  time,  and  preferred  his 
head  to  his  crown,  and  but  a  few  months  ago  it  seemed  a.s 
if  the  old  Irish  pro])liecy,  that  ''The  Earne  should  run 
red  with  redundjmce  of  l)lood,''  wa.s  to  be  fulfilled.  Th^ 
necessitv  for  Revolution  is  due  ])artlv  to  the  it^rnoraiu'e, 
hatred  and  scorn  with  which  Krror  regards  the  signs  of  th** 
time,     Tlie  bigotry  of  Error  cannot  understand  their  spirit, 
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can  take  no  note  of  the  silent  suflFering,  of  tlie  ominous 
munnur,  or  of  the  Haming  up  here  and  tliere  of  the  moul- 
dering lires  of  discontent.  They  liave  no  meaning.  They 
belong  to  Reform  and  are  to  l)e  promptly  put  down. 
Again,  the  need  of  Revolution  is  due  in  part  to  the  apathy 
of  those  who  are  wronged,  the  nuuss  who  are  so  sunken  in 
misery  that  they  prefer  pjissive  endurance  rather  than  fly 
to  unknown  evils.  Blind  obstinacy  on  the  one  hand,  on 
the  other  the  wretchedness  of  despair,  moaning  ''How 
long,  O  Lord,  how  long  f '  So  the  story  runs,  until  some 
<jrod-appointed  hero  preaches  a  revolution  ;  and  they  that 
have  sown  of  the  wind,  reap  the  whirlwind.  The  Revolu- 
tion thrills  through  men's  souls  and  rouses  them.  It  touches 
their  hearts  and  passions.  It  ))rings  home  to  every  man  and 
nation  "  the  moment  U)  decide  in  the  strife  of  Truth  and 
Falsehood,  for  the  gocxl  or  evil  side/' 

And  again,  is  it  ever  for  the  l)est  good  of  the  greatest 
number  to  let  En-or  run  its  course?  And,  after  all,  what 
good  can  temporizing  do  i  If  William  of  Orange  had  not 
proved  the  fact  to  him  at  the  point  t)f  the  sword,  would 
any  power  under  heaven  oi*  on  earth  have  l)een  able  to  con- 
vince Philip  II.  that  the  Netherlands  leally  did  not  love 
his  auto-da-fes  and  othei*  im])ositi(ms,  but  hated  them  with 
a  bitter  hatred  ? 

Nay,  it  is  far  better  to  decide  the  (juestion  of  righteous- 
ne.s8  at  once.  We  have  a  right  to  heroic  measures.  We 
have  no  right  to  plead  expediency,  comfort  or  danger, 
when  there  is  aught  needs  the  righting.  Is  truth  any  the 
weaker,  is  wrong  any  the  stronger,  that  theie  have  been 
Sidneys,  Hampdens,  (•ranmers,  Miltcms,  (Taribaldis  ^  That 
men  have  dared  to  stand  before  the  erowned  of  the  earth, 
and  make  that  grandest  of  all  defences,  '' Here  I  stand,  1 
cannot  otherwise;  (Tod  helj)  nie  I  Amen!"  We  must  act 
where  our  consciences  aie  at  stake.  We  cannot  stand  idly 
by,  like  cowards,  with  folded  hands.     We  must  be  \\\)  and 
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doing,  else  we  are  traitors  to  ourselves,  traitors  to  mankind. 
True,  we  often  may,  oft^n  will  fail  in  our  attempts ;  but 
what  of  that  {  Our  duty  lies  in  action  ;  and  having  done 
what  we  mav  do,  we  can  rest  from  the  strife  and  wait. 

But  there  is  another  answer  to  the  question,  ''IsRe- 
forni  possible  without  Revolution  C  Let  history  tell  the 
story.  Her  '*  images  but  record  one  death -grajiple  in  the 
darkness  'twixt  old  systems  and  the  word."  Conde  and 
Coligni,  with  their  Huguenot  followers,  the  awful  massa/*i'e 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  which  taught  them  how  much 
dependence  was  to  l)e  placed  on  a  prince's  word  and  a 
prince's  honor,  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  the  Battle  of  Ivrv, 
what  memories  do  these  arouse  i  Do  they  preach  monil 
suasion  ?  or  do  they  tell  you  that  French  protestantism  was 
wrought  out  onlv  bv  the  moral  force  of  the  sword  ?  There 
w^jis  Luther,  who  drove  the  most  ])owerful  wedge  into  the 
solid  structure  of  the  Catholic  church  with  his  Gennan 
Reformation  ;  Ziska  and  his  Bohemians,  who  fought  siic- 
cessfullv  in  behalf  of  the  faith  for  which  Huss  and  tieronie 
of  Prague  had  died  at  the  stake  ;  Gustave  Adolphe  of 
Sweden,  who  came  from  his  northern  home  to  light  for  lib- 
erty of  thought  in  the  midst  of  Europe,  who  gained  it  at 
Liitzen,  but  lost  his  life  ;  the  stern  old  Covenanters  of  Scot- 
land— but  surely  these  are  enough  to  show  us  that  freedom 
to  worship  God  has  been  won  onlv  after  manv  a  wearv. 
bitter,  often  seemingly  useless  sti-uggle,  by  the  shedding  of 
blood  like  water,  and  by  the  light  of  burning  martyrs. 

The  Netherlanders  asked  for  more  than  this,  for  political 
as  w^ell  as  religious  liberty.  Their  crime  was  more  heinous ; 
their  punishment  was  to  be  more  severe.  They  were  only 
a  handful  ;  and  their  oppressor  was  the  mightiest  monarch 
of  the  world.  Y(»t  the  battle  was  not  with  the  stron^r. 
There  was  an  English  King  once,  the  Nero  of  his  people, 
for  whom  no  atrocity  could  ))e  ff)und  too  horrible  or  law- 
]ef^s,     He  meant  to  leckon,  not  to  )h»  i-eckoned  with.     I'n- 
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fortunately  for  him,  Langton  and  the  Barons  meant  the 
same,  and  they  gained  the  Magna  Oliart^i  at  Bunnymede. 
To  keep  that  l)eacon  of  English  liberty  burning  cost  more 
than  one  succeeding  struggle,  cost  two  revolutions.  Tlie 
first  (»hiims  Cromwell  and  Marston  Moor,  saw  Hampden  ride 
through  England  on  the  eve  of  the  election  of  that  famous 
Long  P^irliament,  laid  the  hen<l  of  King  Charles  himself 
iilKjn  the  block  ;  and  then — disappeare<l  only  to  break  out 
a'rain  in  a  second  revolution,  calling  William  and  Mary  to 
the  throne.  Then  English  lights  were  safe.  And  for  our- 
selves, have  we  forgotten  Saratoga,  or  Yorktown,  or  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  {  Hnve  we  ceased  to  shudder 
at  slavery  {  or  mourn  for  those  who  sleep  in  Southern 
homes  i  It  cost  us  dear,  so  deai'  I  but  who  grudges  the 
prif^e  i  Across  the  ocean  lies  n  sister  republic,  where  a  rev- 
olution for  Reform  began  nearly  a  century  age;,  whose 
eife(*ts  have  scarcely  disap])ejired  yet.  Think  of  the  awful 
deeds,  of  the  sc^arcely  huuum,  almost  fiendish  beings  it  cre- 
ated, of  the  Commune,  the  .bu'obins,  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
of  Danton  Mamt  Robespierie.  Think  of  the  horrible  mock- 
ery of  .lustice,  of  the  secret  yet  swift  nnd  sure  vengeance 
which  removed  all  hindrance  I  Tliev  mike  the  blood  to 
lK)il  and  cast  a  glamour  of  sympathy  about  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch  and  his  queen  ;  yet  the  })resent  and  the 
future  tell  you  that  what  France  had  gained  and  will  gain 
was  worth  even  what  she  has  i)ai(l  for  it,  her  heart's  blood. 
It  is  not  just  to  hold  Fran(*e  up  a.s  an  awful  example  of  the 
supposed  destruction  of  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  by 
Revolution.  No  revolution,  French  or  other,  hns  done 
more  than  temporarily  sus])end  the  good,  if  it  even  did 
that.  Nor  ha«  the  good  failed  to  come  bnck  nil  the  strong- 
i*r  for  that  temporjiry  disapi)earance.  The  French  always 
tiave  been  tickle,  careless,  unstable,  ihmIui])s  always,  will 
)e.  Whv  should  vou  lav  the  faults  of  those  characteris- 
ics  at  the  door  of  the  revolution  !  It  is  onlv  their  Celtic 
)Iood. 
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1 
And  so  in  the  i)a8t  and  in  the  i)resent,  in  Church  and  in 

State,  from  Marathon  to  Ttnly  free,  it  is  Revolution  that 
ha«  done  the  work  for  Reform.     And  indeed,  it  could  not 
well  "be  oth€irwifcie.     Reform  is  the  change,  the  ti*ansfonna 
tion  of  the  evil  into  the  good.     It  requires  a  teaiing  down 
of  the  old  structure  before  the  new  can  be  built  up  out  of 
its  broken  i^ieces,  and  the  tearing  down  is  RevolntioiL  Th^ 
l)rocess  is  oft/en  silent,  often  Woodless.     So  much  the  bet- 
ter .     Yet  it  is  a  tearing  down  none  the  less.     Revolution^ 
may  grow  less  frequent  a*s  the  ages  roll  on  but  as  long  ^* 
men  are  what  they  are,  with  their  passions  and  fears,   ^ 
long  a.s  there  is  need  of  Refonn,  so  long  will  there  be  the^-^ 
''gifts  of  the  time." 

**  Red  for  the  patriot's  blood, 

Green  for  the  martyr's  crown. 
White  for  the  dew  and  the  rime 

When  the  morning  of  God  comes  down." 


♦•» 


THE  REPRESSION  OF  THE  JEW. 


The  modern  Jew  is  a  phenomencm  so  interesting,  that  ^lM-^' 
career  captivates  the  novelist  and  di-amatist.     Shakespea  'sy 
moulded  the  very  Ixme  and  tissue  of  Shylock-  -*'  a  type  o^ 
national   sufferings,    of  naticmal   antipathies."     Scott,    in 
Isaiic  of  York,  in  the  beautiful,  heroic  Rebecca,  portrays 
the  ccmdition  of  the  .lews  during  the  extortions  of  the  Cru- 
sades.    Dickens's   Kagin   is  one  of  his  chanict4:*ristic4illy 
dark  i)ictures.     (xeorge  Eliot's  keen  iisychological  analysis 
delineates  the  intense  Mordecai,  a  tyi)e  of  the  ancient  Jew 
in  his  longing  for  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem — the  imper- 
sonation of  .Jewish  resistance  and  .lewish  devoticm. 

The  Jew  of  history,  even  more  than  the  Jew  of  fiction, 
furnishes  a  sad  chapter  in  the  woild's  record.  Hear  King  Pa- 
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vid's  song  in  rerollection  of  tlie  Babylonish  captivity  :  ''By 
the  rivers  of  Babyhm  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  w^ept  when  we 
remembered  Zicm/'  Since  the  Koniun  soldiers,  watching 
the  smoking  ruins  of  the  Tem])le  at  .lerusalem,  shouted 
''Victory  to  Emperor  Titus/'    the  Jew  lias  never  had  a 

country   he  <*oukl  call  his  own.     Bv  the  rivers  of  manv  a 

«  •  ft 

land,  of  Russia,  of  (xermany,  and  of  England,  he  has  wept 
when  he  remembered  Zion.  For  seventeen  (*enturies  this 
alien  people  survived  disi)ersion.  Ostracized  fnmi  juditical 
and  mercantile  pursuits,  they  became  usurers.  They  grew 
rich  and  won  the  bitter  hatred  of  Christians.  AVhenever 
the  .Few  attained  pnmnnence,  as  he  did,  the  Hebrew^  phy" 
sician  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  <*enturies,  an  edict  of  banish- 
ment was  issued  against  him.  The  voi(*e  of  a  Shylock 
cried  to  deaf  ears.  *'  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  i  hath  not  a  Jew 
hands,  orgtms,  dimension,  senses,  affections,  ])assions  {  fed 
with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  wea])ons,  subject 
to  the  sjime  diseases,  healed  bv  the  same  means,  wanned 
and  cooled  bv  the  same  winter  and  summer  as  a  ( -hristian 
is  f'  The  C-rusades  shrouded  them  in  a  midnight  ofglocmi. 
(\jntiscati(m,  violence,  torture,  massacre,  banishment,  were 
their  conmum  lot.  Vet  the  I'ace  kei)t  itself  alive  and  dis- 
tinct— an  achievement  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  races. 

Felix  Adler  says  :  "  T!ie  great  bond  which  unites  Israel 
is  not  one  of  race,  but  the  bond  of  common  religion.''  Be- 
sides this,  sacred  religirm  was  the  influence  of  lofty  char- 
acter, of  purity  in  domestic  life.  Persecution,  too,  helped  ; 
it  has  a  paradoxical  effect.  Notwithstanding  their  op- 
I)ression,  the  Jews  multiplied,  they  grew  stnmg,  they 
never  ceased  to  l)e  ,Ievvs. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixt(*enth  centuries  was  the  awaken- 
ing in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  the  si)ii'it  of  invention  ;  but 
the  awakening  of  friendliness  towai'<ls  the  Jews  did  not 
"  nie  for  two  centuries  latei*. 

The  Refornuition,  by  affording  a  new  and  more  danger- 
ous enemy    to   the   Pai)al   power,    amelioi-ated   the  Jew\s' 
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condition,  but  did  not  arouse  a  liberal  and  more  intelligent 
sentiment  towards  them.  Hidden  forces  worked  silently, 
and  at  last,  about  tlie  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  a  suddenness  which  surprised  alike  the  Jew  and  his 
persecutor,  a  wave  of  enuincipation  swept  over  all  Europ, 
and  the  Jew  was  recognized  as  a  man.  The  influence  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn — the  Jewish  Socmtes,  in  his  endeavors 
to  elevate  the  Jew  s  intellectually,  i:)repared  the  way  for  the 
great  change.  Josej)!!  IT.,  of  Austria,  threw  open  the  doors 
of  schools  and  universities,  and  j)roclaimed  equal  civil 
rights  to  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  emancipation  spread.  In 
almost  every  country  the  chains  of  slavery  w-ere  broken, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  the  disj)ersion,  the  Jew\s  had  an 
equal  chance  in  the  struggle  for  existem^e.  Whether  or 
not  we  believe  in  the  ancient  heresies,  we  find  that  a  hund- 
red years  this  oppressed  nation  has  steadily  moved  into 
the  foreijriound  of  the  world's  activity.  Marked  by  his 
keen  foresight,  his  quick  but  cool  calculation  and  determi- 
nation, and  his  adaptation  to  altered  circumstances,  the 
.lew  combines  the  qualities  which  are  demanded  in  many 
departments  of  modern  life. 

Before  the  eman(*ipation,  his  energy  wa,s  employed  to 
satiate  the  tyranny  of  his  i)ersecutor  ;  he  did  not  enjoy  the 
I)eace  and  sei^uiity  which  are  essential  to  int-ellectual  work. 
He  was  an  active  agent  in  the  monetary  interests  of  every 
age,  a  passive  participator  in  its  thoughts.  But  after  the 
dawn  of  the  new  era  a  change  came.  More  than  ever  prom- 
inent in  financial  affairs,  he  also  took  his  place  in  the  arena 
of  literature  and  art.  If  the  lace  never  produced  a  genius 
of  the  first  rank,  it  has  produced  many  of  real  wctith.  If 
not  a  Beethoven,  a  Mendelssohn.  Periods  of  reaction 
have,  to  a  slight  degive,  retarded  this  development,  but 
they  have  never  sto])pe(l  it.  In  different  countries,  the 
varying  rapidity  of  the  development  lias  (*()rres])onded  to 
existing  circumstances.  In  our  haven  of  republican  lil)ei'ty 
the  Jew  has  lived  a  peaceable  and  prosperous  citizen. 
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'Hie  Parliament  is  open  to  liim  in  England.  Disnieli  was 
a  Jew.  In  Russia,  despotism  and  wild  fanatioism  puraue 
the  ill-starred  ra<»e.  1'hev  are  excluded  from  many  voca- 
tions,  yet  they  are  more  thrifty,  more  intWli^ent  than  the 
Russians  of  the  same  cla.ss.  Wherever  the  Jew  has  been 
given  political  eijuality  the  state  has  been  untroubled  by 
him.  The  ravscallv  Jew  is  not  more  villainous  than  the  ras- 
(•ally  (-hristian.  Statistics,  arguments  which  <!annot  be 
refuted,  show  that  the  Jew  is  seldom  found  in  the  alms- 
house and  prison. 

Without  the  resources  of  a  country  of  their  (mni,  this 
l)e()ple  have  develoi)ed  vast  commercial  and  so<*ial  ])ower. 
Rothschild  lea<ls  a  hmg  list  of  Jewish  bankers  in  (xermanv  : 
the  .lews  own  large  estates,  an<l  are  no  longer  mere  numey- 
lendei-s.  The  Christians  cannot  successfully  compete  with 
their  talent  for  accumulaticm.  They  constitute  (mly  two 
j)er  cent,  of  the  population  in  (rennany,  yet  they  hold 
seventy  professorial  chairs  in  the  Universities.  These 
centres  of  learning  send  out  increasing  circles  of  Jewish 
influence.  The  European  press  is  largely  under  their  vow- 
trol  ;  in  politics  they  hold  a  prominent  placv,  and  make  it 
subservient  to  their  own  purposes. 

It  is  charged  that  as  a  rule  the  Jews  naturally  l)elong  to 
a  revoluti(mary  ])arty  ;  that  they  are  among  the  leaders  of 
Nihilistic  movements.  Such  sweeping  accusations  are  for 
the  most  part  made  in  the  ex<'itement  of  controvei'sy. 
Mean,  grasjnng,  contemptible,  presumi)tuous  dogof  a  .lew, 
are  the  ejathets  of  scorn  which  unchristian  (.Christians  heap 
up<m  him.  All  this  is  born  of  the  unholy  prejiulice  of 
bigotry. 

But  the  .lewisli  (piestion  has  a  religious  as  well  as  a  po- 
litical as])ect.  The  orthodox  .lews  look  for  the  Messiah 
and  for  the  fuUillnient  of  the  Scri])tund  jmrniises  in  a  res- 
toration to  political  existence.  But  the  Reformed  .lews, 
the  largest  and  most   influential  (.'lass,  exi)ect  no  Messiah. 
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Their  Judaism  is  a  modified  form  of  ratiomilism.  Its 
motto  that  which  is  religious  must  be  abandoned.  Much 
has  been  said  and  written  recently  concerning  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  The  plan  is  impracticable,  a  wild 
vagary  of  overwrought  imagination.  Emma  Lazarus  is  an 
enthusiast  for  her  race,  but  she  does  not  exjiress  the  real 
longing  of  the  hearts  of  her  people.  They  want  liberty  and 
power  in  their  present  situations,  not  a  return  to  Palestin*^. 

The  real  question  to  be  considered  is  what  have  we  to 
fear  from  the  Jews  i!  That  he  will  proselyte  to  Judaism! 
He  does  not  make  proselytes  nor  (rare  to  make  them.  That 
he  will  I'evolutionize  the  world  and  bring  materialism  and 
intidelity  to  the  throne  {  Is  Christianity  so  weak  that  she 
cannot  cope  with  even  so  vigorous  an  enemy  i  Is  Atheism 
worse  in  the  Semiti<*  than  in  the  Aryan  race  t 

Do  we  fear  that  the  .Jews  nuiy  eclipse  us  in  literature 
and  financial  affairs  i  Is  it  not  jealousy  of  his  su(*cesful 
achievements  that  causes  the  outburst  against  him  {  Is  it 
not  blind  hate  {  The  day  for  hatred  of  a  race  l)elongs  to 
the  past.  ^  A.  B.   W.,  '83. 


^e  ^^tmpoxi1»us  jet  ^ovihus. 


SALEM  WITCHCRAFT. 


That  tendency  of  human  nature  which  led  the  poetic 
Greek  to 

**  Have  sight  of  Proteua  rising  from  the  sea  ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  winded  horn," 

which  caused  the  mediaeval  Catholic  to  count  his  beads 
reverently   before  the  ])ictured  face  of  the  Mrgin  Mary  ; 
and  which  to-day  bows  the  woollv  head  of  the  descendant 
of  Ham  l)efore  his  clay  image  of  Mumbo-Jumbo,  is  respon- 
sible, too,  for  tlie  universal  superstition  of  mankind.    Man 
found  himself  mysteriously  invested  with  both  flesh  and 
spirit,  and,  being  unable  to  discern  the  exact  relation  be- 
tw^eeii  them,  resolved  to  make  something  real  to  look  uij  to 
and  worship.     Wishing  to  know  more  concerning  his  des- 
tiny than  the  stern  fates  had  revealed  to  him,  he  set  about 
watching  the  stars  and  consulting  the  signs  of  the  times  ; 
and,  from  the  days  of  the  soothsayers  and  astrologers  of 
Babylon  and  Chaldea,  down  to  those  of  the  modern  spirit- 
ualist, he  has  been  trying  to  see  beyond  the  horizon  of  his 
normal  i)erceptions.     Having  made  himself  a  god  that  he 
could  see,  and  having  tried  to  find  out  all  which  that  god 
had  in  store  for  him,  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  discover 
that  there  was  some  evil  power  which  dragged  him  down, 
and  was  at  war  with  his  higher  nature.     It  is  only  the  in- 
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tense  longing  to  see  and  get  hold  of  this  wicked  sjnnt,  that 
has  made  mankind  believe  in  su])ernatural  l)eings,  who  aiv 
supposed  to  be  the  visible  representatives  of  Satan. 

The  annals  of  our  own  (»ountry  afford  a  striking  instance 
of  the  breaking  out  of  this  inherent  supersition.  Every 
schoolboy,  after  learning  that  ''Ponce  de  Leon  had  heard 
of  a  magical  fountain  in  that  fairy  land  wiiere  one  might 
bathe  and  be  young  again,'-  and  that  ''an  intrejnd  little 
band  of  pilgrims  set  sail  in  the  Mayflower,"'  comes  at  \^\ 
to  the  statement  that  "in  the  spring  of  1092,  a  strange  delu- 
sion spread  among  the  peoi)le  of  Salem.  Sev^eral  persons 
were  believed  to  be  bewitched."  We  And  this  strange  de- 
lusion grai)liically  described  in  the  quaint  words  of  Cotton 
Mather,  the  celeV)mted  Harvard  divine.  ''An  anny  of 
devils,"  writes  he,  "is  horribly  broke  in  upon  the  place 
which  is  the  Center,  and  after  a  sort,  the  PMrst-born  of  our 
English  settlements,  and  the  Houses  of  Good  People  there 
are  iilled  with  the  doleful  shrieks  of  their  children  and 
servants.  Tonuented  bv  invisible  Hands  and  tortures  al- 
together  preternatural."  We  learn  furthennore  that  "the 
same  invisible  furies  did  stick  pins  in  them  and  scald  them. 
distx)rt  and  disjoint  them  with  a  thousand  other  plagues; 
and  sometimes  drag  them  out  of  their  chaml>ers  and  caiTV 
them  over  tiees  and  hills,  miles  together,  many  of  them 
l)eing  tempted  to  sign  the  devil's  laws.*'  To  us  theiv  is 
something  peculiarly  fascinating,  it  must  be  confessed,  in 
these  tales  of  withered  and  wrinkled  beldames,  who  made 
aerial  journeys  on  the  ramj)ant  broom,  who  signe<l  the 
Devil's  book  and  bore  his  mark,  and  who  lived  alone  with 
lean,  black,  yellow-eyed  cats.  It  is  with  great  intemst 
that  wp  ivad  how 

"  Old  widdow  Prouse,  to  do  her  neighbors  eviU. 
Wo'd  give  (soiue  say)  her  sonle  unto  the  Devill : 
Well,  when  sh'as  kild  that  Pi>?.  (loose,  C<H»k  or  Hen, 
What  wo'd  she  give  to  get  that  soule  again.*' 
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Though  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  witclicraf  t-mania  spreiid 
as  it  did  among  the  ignorant  and .  credulous  peasantry  of 
England  and  Scotland,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  at  the  close 
of  the  sevent4H?nth  century,  vet  it  is  hard  to  underst-and 
how  a  belief  in  these  fables  ever  came  to  delude  the  Pil- 
giim  Fathers'  pious  minds.  But  the  reason  lies  in  their 
very  piety.  For  even  the  orthodox  Puritan,  who  so  care- 
folly  laid  out  the  stmight  and  narrow  path  in  which  his 
staid  feet  should  mount  to  heaven,  dis(»overed  that  his  cal- 
culations were  subject  to  error.  The  old  problem  of  every 
man's  life, — the  question,  what  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  belief  and  the  act,  intruded  unl)idden  into  these 
good  fathers'  minds.  Fight-the-good-fight-of-faith  Smith 
found  out  all  too  soon  that  he  could  not  realize  the 
grand  ideal  which  he  had  i)ictuied  to  himself  ;  that  the 
holy  Smith,  who  never  was  inclined  to  stay  away  from  un- 
limited divine  servi(;e  on  the  sleepiest  Sabbath  day,  who 
never  fell  from  grace,  but  st^julfastly  pursued  the  i)atli  of 
righteousness  and  peace,  was  a  creature  of  the  imagination, 
—a  being  of  empty  air.  This  teirible  discovery  which  over- 
throws all  upon  which  man  hitherto  rested,  wa '»  the  more 
dangerous  in  a  religious  sect  which  was  hampered  by  many 
arbitrary  laws  and  built  up  on  outward  observances.  For 
he  who  has  fashioned  foi*  himself  a  watch-tower  of  good, 
sound,  orthodox  timber,  oinamented,  i)erhaps,  with  the 
religious  ''gingerbread  work''  of  his  own  private  whims 
and  prejudices,  has  a  greater  fall  when  everything  gives 
way  beneath  him,  than  he  who  stands  merely  on  the  ground 
where  nature  placed  him.  So  when  these  good  old  Puri- 
tans saw  that  the  sti'ictest  rules  which  even  theii*  ingenuity 
could  devise,  could  not  prevent  tlu*  weak  brethren  from 
falling,  they  took  refuge  where  the  tiied  and  tempted  of 
all  ages  have  gone,  and  laid  the  blame  on  Satan.  Finding 
themselves  continuallv  buffetted  bv  the  evil  one,  and  as- 
sailed  in  innumeral>le  wavs  l)v  a   tem])tei'  who  was  onlv 
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tenfold  more  tumble  becau^se  invisible,  they  must  have  been 
inexpressibly  relieved  to  hear  that  the  unseen  seducer  was 
exhibiting  himself  in  the  flesh.  There  is  such  an  uncon- 
querable longing  in  the  liuman  mind  to  fight  with  some- 
thing one  can  get  hold  of  if  one  has  to  fight !  What  child 
has  not  looked  with  yeai-ning  at  the  picture  of  ApoUyon  in 
tlie  old  Pilgrim  ii  Progress,  where  the  arch-fiend  is  repre- 
sented as  plentifully  supplied  with  teeth  and  claws,  and 
felt  that  to  march  up  to  him,  hit  him  fairly  and  squarely, 
pinch  him  and  make  him  generally  uncomfortable  would 
be  satisfactory  and  decisive !  Joy  must  have  overtaken 
these  patriarchs  like  a  fiood,  when  they,  so  mysteriously 
tempted  in  \\\e  spirit  to  sin  in  the  body,  felt  that  their 
grand  enemy  had  taken  upon  himself  corporeal  form,  and 
that  they  could  now  ext^end  to  him  the  Irishman's  graceful 
challenge,  '*  to  come  up  and  stej)  (m  i\\e  tail  of  their  coats 
like  a  man  if  he  wanted  to  fight." 

('an  we  l)lame  them  ?     If  thev  believed  that  the  devil  ex- 
isted  in  visible  fomi,  and  tluit  it  was  their  duty  to  destroy 
him,  were  they  not  mei'ely  following  out  their  convictions 
of  duty  i     It  was  only  a  s])ecies  of  tlie  univei-sal  insanity  of 
the  human  rjice,  which  is  generally  harmless  because  i)OW- 
erless.     They  were  men  of  one  idea,  these  sincere  but  nar- 
row-minded New  Englanders.     They  tried  to  crowd  ever}' 
man  into  the  mould  which  they  considered  the  right  size 
and  shape  for  a  good  Christian  character,  left  him  to  harden, 
and  then  took  him  out  sup])Osably  a  good,  orthodox  mem- 
l)er  of  society.     \t  ^swh  iv  griet^ous  disappointment  to  them 
to  find  their  unseen  enemy  destioying  the  green  pastures 
and  disturbing  the  still  waters  where  they  had  fondly  hoped 
to  nibble   and   drink  in   i[uietness  and  peace.     Listen  to 
their  pathetic   declarations:    '•The  awful   hand    of   God 
now  ui)on  us  in  letting  loose  of  evil  Angels  among  us  to 
perpetuate  such  horrid  mischiefs  and  suffering  of  Hell's 
Instruments  to  do  such  fearful  things  as  have  scarce  been 
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heard  of,  hath  put  serious  j)eisons  into  deep  musings,  and 
upon  serious  enquiries  wlmt  is  to  be  done  for  the  detecting 
and  defeating  of  this  tremendous  design  of  the  grand  Ad- 
versary." We  always  sj)enk  in  a  decisive  and  contemptuous 
way  concerning  what  we  call  bad  motives,  as  if  the  right 
ind  wrong  of  things  had  l)een  miraculously  revealed  to  us. 
A  motive  can  be  K<><)d  onlv  in  a  relative  sense,  and  no  one 
[•an  give  a  dictionary  definition  of  a  right  or  wrong  idea. 
Furthermore,  no  man  is  required  to  act  up  to  his  neighbor's 
['onvictions,  and  his  life  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  falsity 
[)f  his  impressions,  but  by  the  fidelity  and  sincerity  where- 
writli  he  has  followed  the  light  that  was  given  him.  Have 
not  some  of  earth's  noblest  sacrificed  their  lives  for  some 
technical  point  in  theology  whi(*h  would  l)e  no  stumbling 
block  in  their  neighbor's  path  i  If  a  man  gets  the  idea  that 
to  crawl  from  Ceylon  to  the  Ganges  is  the  one  object  for 
which  life  was  given  him,  and  if  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
vince liim  of  its  foolishness  and  the  detrimental  effect  it 
will  have  on  his  general  anatomy,  let  him  crawl  by  all 
means  ;  he  will  be  a  thousand  times  nol)ler  and  happier 
than  if  he  sat  under  the  shade  of  a  bamboo  tree,  and  ate 
boiled  rice  at  his  ease.  If  we  attempt  to  lay  down  laws  of 
l)elief  for  other  people,  we  shall  (mly  follow  the  footsteps 
of  these  very  Puritans  in  the  j  ath  which  led  to  Salem 
witchcraft  and  its  persecutions. 

Perhaps  Cotton  Mather  s  mental  state  may  be  considered 
typical  of  the  confusitm  which  beset  the  intellectual  pow- 
'trs  of  these  good  pe()i)le.  He  is  truly  in  what  he  would 
•all a  *' bemist^^d condition."  He  piefaces  his  book,  wherein 
fie  has  collected  notable  cases  of  demoniacal  })ossession, 
with  the  following  remarks  :  '*  I  have  indeed  set  myself 
to  countennine  the  whole  plot  of  the  Devil  against  New 
[ilngland,  as  far  as  one  of  my  darkness  can  comprehend  a 
kvork  of  darkness.  ^-  ^  ^  *  None  but  the  Father  who 
*ees  in  secret  knows  the  heart-breaking  exercises  where- 
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with  I  have  composed  what  is  now  going  to  be  exposed, 
lest  I  should  in  any  one  thing  miss  of  doing  my  designed 
service  for  his  Glory  and  for  his  people  ;  but  I  am  some- 
what comfortably  sissured  of  liis  favorable  accei)tance,  and 
I  will  not  fear  what  a  Sat^n  can  do  unto  me/'     With  the 
gravest  sincerity  he  tells  us  that  '  the  very  Devils  are  walking 
about  our  streets  with  lengthened  chains,  making  a  dreadful 
noise  in  our  ears,  and  brimstone,  even  without  a  metaphor, 
is  making  a  hellish  and  horrid  stench  in  our  nostrils.    He 
affords  us  a  rare  combination  of  sacred  and  profane  erudi- 
tion.    '* First,  then,  it  is  to  be  granted,''   argues  he,  '^the 
Devils  are  so  manv  that  some  thousands  can  sometimes 
apply  themselves  to  vex  one  Child  of  Man.     It  is  said, 
Mark  o,  15,  He  that  was*  possessed  with  the  Devil,— had 
the  Legion.     Dreadful  to  be  spoken  !     A  legion  consisted 
of  12,50(J  People  ;  and  we  see  that  in  (me  man  or  two  so 
many  Devils  can  be  spared  for  a  Garrison.''     His  conclu- 
sions are  as  interesting  as  were  those  of  the  socialists  who 
so  savagely  disputed  the  question  how  many  angels  could 
stand  on  tlie  point  of  a  needle.     It  is  interesting  to  follow 
him,  as  he  gravely  (*onsideis  whether  it  is  lawful  to  tn* 
whether  a  witch  will  sink  or  swim,  and  unconsciously  af- 
fords us  a  striking  exam])le  of  the  erroi's  into  which  "pure 
reason''  will  lead  the  mind.     lie  advises  all  people  tol^e 
careful  in  condemning  the  accused,   censures  those   who 
ci'uellv  trv  them  bv  forcing-  them  to  hold  a  red-liot  iron, 
and  evidentlv   intends, — if  he  must  kill  witches, — to  kill 
them  decently  and  jnously.     But  his  powers  of  reasoning 
are  by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  the  worthy  English  law- 
yer, Sir  Robert  Filmer,  who  had  proved  not  long  before 
that  it  was   unlawful   to   trv  witches  at  all.     ''For,''  he 
writes,  *' the  Devil  is  the  piincipal  and  X\ii^  witch  only  an 
accessorv.     Now  an  accessorv  (»anuot  be  convicted  before 
the  principal  is  tried,  or  outlawed  upon  summons  for  non- 
appearance.    He  cannot  be  tried  by  his  peers,  who,  if  he 
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could,  would  not  ronvirt  him  ;  and  by  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law,  the  devil  can  neither  be  summoned  nor  outlawed  ; 
therefore  a  wit<*h  cannot  be  tried."  What  patriotism  lies 
in  Cotton  Mather's  pathetic  inquiry,  ''Of  what  use  or  state 
will  America  l>e  when  the  Kin<]^dom  of  (rod  shall  come?  If 
it  mtist  all  be  the  Devil's  i)!*operty,  while  the  saved  nations 
of  the  other  Hemisphere  shall  be  walking  in  the  light  of 
the  New  Jerusalem/'  And,  after  calling  out  right  lustily 
''Shake  off,  every  soul,  shake  off  the  hard  fork  of  the 
Devil  I"'  he  sends  out  his  work  with  the  pious  prayer, 
''Accept  of  all  our  endeavors  to  glorify  thee  in  the  fires 
that  are  upon  us,  and  among  the  rest,  may  these,  my  poor 
and  weak  essays,  com])osed  with  what  jeers,  what  Cares, 
what  Prayei-s,  thou  only  knowest,  not  want  the  acceptance 
of  the  Lord."  Dare  we  d()ul>t  tliis  man-s  sinceritv  I  And 
who  does  not  pity  rathei*  than  censure  these  poor  creatures, 
proi>ing  blindly  for  light,  and  not  finding  it  until  they  had 
provided  ample  material  for  future  remorse  by  putting  to 
death  nineteen  innocent  peopU\ 

It  is  far  easier  to  account  for  the  credulity  of  the  judges 
than  for  the  follv  of  tlios(»  who  declared  themselves  be- 
witched.  Perhai)s  it  was  onh^  an  aggravated  type  of  the 
hyi)ochondria  which  makes  tlie  sentimental  maiden  of  to- 
day }i«sure  her  bosom  friends  that  '  she  knows  she  will 
end  her  days  in  the  lunatic  asylum.'  Knowing  that  the 
powers  of  the  infernal  world  weie  let  loose,  it  wa,s  not 
strange  that  they  should  watch  their  mentjil  states  closely, 
— and  when  the  human  luind  goes  to  work  to  study  and 
investigate  itself,  it  can  find  or  imagine  whatever  it  pleases. 
As  a  person  having  the  des<*iii)tion  of  a  disease  can  inva- 
riably feel  symptoms  of  the  disoider  on  the  spot,  so  these 
people  no  doubt  discovered  in  themselves  indid)itable 
proofs  of  insanity.  Thechildrnn,  who  were  too  young  to 
make  extensive  mental  investigations,  were  ])robably  influ- 
enced to  a  great  extent,  by  the  intense  desire  of  (*hildhood 
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• 
to  be  noticed.  Doubtless  malice  toward  an  enemy  prompt- 
ed many  of  these  hard-headed  sectarians  to  perform  their 
sti'ange  antics,  and  to  assert  that  they  were  caused  by  some 
neighbor.  The  witches  themselves  must  have  found  a 
pleasant  excitement  in  watching  each  particular  hair  on 
the  wise  judges'  heads  rise  up  on  end,  a<s  they  unfolded  a 
tale  like  the  following :  "She  confessed,''  relates  M«ather, 
"  that  the  Devil  carried  them  on  a  pole  to  a  witch-meeting; 
but  the  pole  broke,  they  fell  down  and  she  re(*eived  a  hnrf 
bv  the  Pall,  w^hereof  she  has  not  at  this  verv  time  recov- 
ered.''  Human  nature  always  takes  such  inexpressible 
delight  in  deceiving  and  horrifying  its  poor  companions  in 
ignonince.  \'olumes  have  been  written  concerning  the  suf- 
ferings of  these  j^oor  creatures  and  the  cruelty  of  their 
judges.  But,  persecuted  and  wronged  as  they  were,  the 
agony  was  not  all  theirs,  and  the  mental  tortures  of  those 
who  condemned  them  are  just  as  woi*thy  of  our  pity.  For 
earth  affords  no  more  melancholy  spectacle  than  the  mind 
of  the  Salem  goodman  when  the  reaction  came, — when  the 
visible  tempter  was  slipping  from  his  gra*»p, — when  the 
light  he  hoped  to  have  gaine^i  was  turned  into  darkness 
that  could  be  felt, — when  he  dis(»overed  that  this  was  only 
another  of  the  snares  of  his  wily  adversary,  and,  l)ewil- 
dered  and  disheartened,  went  back  to  tight  this  mysterious 
spirit  with  the  frail  weajKjns  of  the  flesh. 

But  all  of  earth's  great  events  have  their  dark  side,  and 
Salem  \Vitclicraft,  with  all  its  revolting  episodes,  holds  an 
important  position  in  history.  As  the  feudal  system  ex- 
ploded and  went  out  in  the  French  Revolution,  so  in  this 
delusion  we  see  only  the  fierce  flickerings  of  a  dying  sujier- 
stition.  It  began  long  ago  in  the  days  of  the  wit<'h  of 
Endor  ;  it  devel()i)ed  into  the  wondrous  miracles  of  the 
Roman  (^ntholic  church,  it  is  either  directly  or  indirectlv 
ccmcerned  in  all  the  ])ersecutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ami 
then  came  ovei-  with  the  Puntnns,  only  to  die  out  and  pre 
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pare  the  way  for  the  practical,  realistic,  manufacturing 
American.  If  our  ])r()U(l  ])ropliecies  are  fulfilled,  if  our 
country  becomes  the  ruling  power  of  the  earth,  and  the 
Yankee  charac^ter  is  the  fundamental  basis  on  which  the 
world's  posterity  is  to  pride  itself,  then  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, the  tales  of  fairies  and  goblins,  and  the  element  of 
the  unreal,  which  is  the  most  delicious  thing  in  life,  will 
all  be  crowded  out,  and  the  future  generations  of  children 
will  amuse  themselves  with  the  telesc^ope,  and  pmttle  about 
the  cosmogony  of  the  universe. 


The  novel  of  the  present  day,  is,  almost  without  excep- 
ticm,  written  from  a  woman's  i)oint  of  view  Since  history 
does  not  now  offer  the  same  fresh  field  to  the  novelist  as  it 
did  fifty  years  ago,  and  since  the  growth  of  journalism  has 
removed  the  former  necessity  of  dei)icting  public  evils 
through  the  i)ages  of  the  novel,  it  seems  to  have  become  a 
necessity  that  works  of  fiction  should  consist  of  analysis  of 
c;hanict-er.  'Pile  fact  that  the  woman  questi(m  is  so  often  em- 
phatically bi'ought  before  the  |)ublic  is,  perhai)S,  sufficient 
reason  why  so  much  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  wo- 
man's  nature  in  the  novel  of  to-day — a  feature  especially 
noticeable  in  the  writings  of  llowells  and  .lames.  To  Amer- 
icans, Howells'  attitude  towaid  the  question  is  especially 
interesting.  In  the  first  place,  llowells  is  a  thorough  Amer- 
ican ;  whereas  our  pride  in  being  of  the  same  nationality  a*s 
Henry  James  is  mingled  somewhat  with  disgust  whe^  we 
consider  his  a pj)arent  shame  at  being  identified  with  us. 
Again,  HowelTs  characters  are  true  American  types  ;even 
when  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  on  foreign  soil,  there  is 
always  recognizable  an  eviden(*e  of  Western  parentage  and 
independence.  Yet  a  thoughtful  reader  scarcely  ever  lays 
a«ide  one  of  his  books  without  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction, 
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perhaps  even  of  inrliornation.  The  common  romplaint 
brought  agaiiiHt  him  is  that  his  estimate  of  women  is  not  a 
just  one.  But  before  a  derision  can  be  given  concerning 
this  ax'cusation,  we  must  look  at  the  facts  and  make  notes. 

A  marked  difference  is  noticeable  between  his  heroines 
and  those  characters  who  till  in  the  inferior  i)ai't*>.  To*) 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  naturalness  which  How- 
ells  imparts  to  the  latter.  The  reader  is  i)rei)ared  every- 
where to  greet  them  as  old  friends  ;  their  truth  to  real  life 
makes  them  almost  classic.  Mrs.  (xilbert  is  so  real  that 
she  seems  to  be  the  dear  friend  to  whom  as  childivn  we 
confided  our  pleasures  and  sorrows,  or  from  whom  in  girl- 
hood we  sought  advice.  Upon  her  first  introduction  we 
hailed  her  with  delight,  and  in  the  last  scene  we  took  lesn >» 
of  hei",  fully  expecting  to  see  her  kind  face  somewhere  to- 
morrow. The  (*hronic  dissatisfaction  and  querulousness  ot 
Mrs.  Breen's  character  seems  onlv  too  natural ;  and  ''  Aunt 
Kate  '^  is  the  veritiible  family  friend  who  always  finds  fault 
and  interferes. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  new  heroine  gives  us  the  ini- 
])re8sion  that  we  have  met  with  an  entirely  new  phase  of 
character  ;  we  do  not  recognize  their  counterpart's  among 
the  acquaintances  of  our  every  day  life.  The  reader  and 
the  charac^ter  each  s(»em  to  l)e  playing  a  part.  A  critical 
analysis  of  separate  characteristics  does  not  reveal  any 
glaring  discrepancy  with  the  reader's  previous  knowledge 
of  human  traits ;  yet  there  is  a  feeling  on  his  part,  quite 
indefinable,  which  prevents  an  intimate  acquaintance. 
Although  these  leading  characters  may  not  excite  the  most 
pleasure  or  sympathy,  yet  in  them  essentially  lies  the  pur- 
pose of  the  story  and  around  them  centers  the  interest  of 
tlie  reader.  Xeai'ly  every  one  of  them  is  a  type.  Take 
Lydia  Blood  and  Kitty  Ellison,  for  instance,  as  examples 
of  the  naive.  The  sum  total  of  the  former's  character  is 
perhaps  uiost  aptly  expressed  in  Stamford's  words   *'and 
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slie  wanted  to  know/'  A  sinii)le,  though  intelligent  country 
^irl,  who  was  unused  to  the  customs  and  conventionalities 
of  even  the  least  ceremonious  stnte  of  societv,  she  was 
totally  unaware  of  the  awkwardness  of  her  position,  and  in 
her  ignorance  lay  hei*  protection.  The  world,  in  the  ordi- 
nary .'icceptance  of  the  term,  was  us  an  unread  volume  to 
her,  which  fact  was  attested  hv  the  utter  unconsciousness 
of  her  everv  act  and  s])ee<'h.  To  the  same  class  Kittv 
Fillison,  though  very  different  in  some  traits,  belongs.  The 
oft-repeated  assertion  that  these  characters  are  unfair  I'epre- 
sentations  of  American  girls  is  derived  from  a  wrong  point 
of  view  ;  the  mistake  lies  in  calling  them  representations 
of  a  whole,  whereas  thev  are  tv]>es  of  a  chiss. 

The  lack  of  fixed  purpose,  and  of  constancy  to  ('ourse 
once  begun  seems  almost  a  universal  characteristic  of 
w(mmn.  What  better  illustration  of  this  than  Dr.  Breen  \ 
Out  of  caprice,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
for  which  she  had  no  ta.ste  and  but  ordinai'v  abilitv.  This 
harmless  course  might  have  been  forgiven,  had  the  occu- 
pation served  to  sooth  her  blighted  affections;  but  when, 
from  an  equally  frivolous  reason,  she  abandoned  a  case  of 
sickness  placed  undei-  her  caie,  no  excuse  can  be  found  for 
her.  Her  fickleness  shows  itself  again,  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  hesitated  between  accei)ting  Mi'.  Libby  or  Dr. 
Mulbridge. 

In  Mrs.  Parrell  the  autlioi- draws  us  the  picture  of  a  tritler, 
a  flirt.  She  deliberatelv  wins  the  affection  of  two  earnest, 
upright  men  ;  and,  after  destroying  a  strong  friendship  be- 
tween them,  mercilessly  throws  them  both  over.  She  was 
hut  an  accomplished  actress;  so  successful  that  even  the 
reader  believes  her  sincere  until  she  stands  fullv  revealed 
in  her  true  vocation  on  the  stage. 

By  keeping  in  mind  this  l)rief  analysis  of  the  more  strik- 
ing types  of  charactei*  ])ortrayed  in  Mi-.  IIowelTs  works, 
we  may  be  aided  in  solving  the  two-fold  question  :    Did  he 
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represent  such  traits  because  lie  underrates  women  ?  and 
does  a  casual  reading  give  his  true  estimate  of  her  mental 
and  moral  capacity  ?    In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  not^ 
that  one  does  not  give  much  time  and  attention  to  an  object 
of  his  liatred  ;  unless  the  feeling  of  aversion  is  so  great  that 
flome  malice  is  intended.     That  Howells  would  take  a  ma 
licious  pleasure  in  a  misrepresentation  of  character,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  no  one  will  believe.     Moreover,  the  somewliat 
romantic  story  of  his  ov^ti  mai'riage  is  sufficient  pi-oof  that 
at  lea.st  one  woman  is  not  nn  object  of  hatred  to  him.   That 
he  makes  one  excei)tion,  and  showers  his  ¥rrath  ui)on  the 
remainder  of  the  sex  can  scarcely  he  credited.   Siace,  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prominent  part  that  woman  plays  in 
his  works  can  be  accounted  for  bv  his  excessive  interest  in 
the  sex,  it  bec*omes  necessary  to  give  some  explanation  of 
the  light  which  he  has  chosen  to  throw  upon  his  charac- 
ters ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  none  of  his  works  is 
found  an  ideal  woman.     The  question,  then,  resolves  itself 
into  an  inquiry  whether  Howells  ])orti'ays  women  as  he 
estimates    them.     It  is  uni versa  11  v  conceded  that  no  one 
who  is  really  interested  in  a  thing,  and  wishes  to  improve 
it,  i)ictures  it  in  its  perfection.     He  rather  looks  out  for 
blemishes,  and  shows  where  and  how  improvements  ai^e  to 
be  made.     In  such  a  course  there  is  i)ractical  purpose.    So 
Howells  shows  his   interest  in   women   by   picturing  her 
faults,  though  by  so  doing  he  often  underrates  truly  excel- 
lent traits.     It  is  impossible  that  he  created  Dr.  Breen  that 
she  might  represent  to  us  his  conception  of  woman's  abili- 
ty.    Mrs.  Gilbert  must  have  been  meant  only  to  show  how 
belittling  it  is,  to  a  woman  of  excellent  capacity,  to  use  it 
in  trilling.     Far  from   making  woman   the   object   of  his 
scorn,  he  gives   her   his   most  api)reciative  thought.     He 
perceives  her  cajjalnlities  for  tilling  a  high  position  in  so- 
ciety ;  and  by  pointing  out  her  faults  and  failings,  he  tries 
to  improve  rather  than  deteriorate  her. 
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A  stmi^ht-backed,  strong- 1  imbed,  old  man,  with  a  ruddy 
complexion,  teeth  beautifully  white  and  even,  a  kindly  blue 
eye,  in  which,  however,  there  glowed  a  latent  spark,  and  a 
scrubby  red  wig  pushed  somewhat  awry, — this  wa.s  Uncle 
Joe  as  I  fii^st  saw  him. 

A  host  of  children  called  him  '* Uncle;"  and,  as  it  was 
among  them  that  I  fancied  he  appeared  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, it  pleases  me  to  think  and  write  of  him  under  this 
homely  name.  A  year  spent  l)eneath  his  vine  and  locust 
tree — for  he  was  a  Kentuckian — showed  me  nuiny  phases  of 
his  nature,  and  revealed  suggestive  i)ortions  of  his  earlier 
history.  The  youngei*  son  of  a  Southern  farmer,  of  limited 
means,  he  had  become  himself  a  fanner,  and  had  received 
the  merest  rudiments  of  an  education,  nor  had  this  lack  been 
supplied  by  travel  and  intercourse  with  the  world  at  large  : 
but  he  had  that  gift  more  valuable  than  the  culture  of 
schools — a  thinking  mind.  Any  new  idea  which  most 
l>eople  would  have  received  ])assively,  he  would  subject 
to  the  severest  scrutiney,  not  leaving  the  thought  until 
some  definite  conclusion  had  been  rea(*hed.  Fierce  and 
long  were  the  word-combats  which  he  waged  with  any  who 
had  the  hardihood  to  questicm  these  fixed  opinions.  Many 
an  hour  have  I  spent  at  the  wells-pread  table  of  his  wife, 
*'  Miss  Kittie,"  listening  to  the  political,  social,  and  religi- 
ous dogma^s  that  he  proi)ounded  with  all  the  energy  of 
first  conviction, — a  bit  of  hoe-cake  poised  in  one  hand,  and 
a  mug  of  buttermilk  in  the  other.  Occjisionally  I  would 
venture  some  platitude,  which  he  would  seize  in  the  same 
determined  spirit  of  opi)osition  with  which  he  crunched  his 
iron-clad  crust.  His  favorite  subject  of  controversy  was 
novel-reading,  on  which  hackneyed  theme  he  enlarged 
zealousy,  with  a  blissful  unconsciousness  that  the  question 
had  been  settled,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reading  public, 
years  ago.  I  remember  on(*e  slyly  placing  a  copy  of  Jane 
Ayre  where  it  would  attract  his  notice,  and  awaiting  the 
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result.  It  sliowed  Uncle  Joe  in  a  new  light.  I  fonnd  him 
reading  the  fii'st  pages  with  Hushed  fare  and  moistened 
eyes.  AVhen  he  saw  nie,  he  put  the  book  down.  "I've 
been  reading  your  novel/'  said  he,  "■  and  I  don' t  want  to 
read  any  nu)re.  AVhy,  the  suffering  of  this  little  girl  al- 
most brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes,  and  1  asked  myself, 
*  What 's  all  this  about  V  There  is  no  such  pei-son — it's  all 
false,  ril  keep  my  pity  for  something  real.  Ah  I  I  never 
could  beai*  t-o  see  a  woman  in  trouble.''  And  indeed  he 
could  not.  With  men  he  was  stern  enough,  and  sometimes 
even  stubborn,  but  coat-of-nuiil  or  silken  doublet  never 
covered  a  heart  that  beat  with  a  ti'uer  chivalry  for  all 
womankind  than  Tncle  Joe's.  He  would  even  rise  on  cold 
winter  mornings  to  light  the  tire  for  the  old  black  cook ; 
half-aj)ologizing,  if  anyone  remonstrated,  with  the  expla- 
nation, *^\unt  Ix^ttie  has  the  rheumatism  you  know.'- 

His  first  wife  had  died,  not  many  years  after  his  marri- 
age,  leaving  him  with  a  family  of  young  children,  to  whom 
he  had  been  both  father  and  mother.  I  have  heard  from 
his  daughter,  that,  when  she  was  a  child,  her  father  would 
often  take  her  for  a  ramble  through  the  fields ;  and,  on 
their  return,  she  would  be  made  hapi)y  by  a  freshly  baked 
cake,  orperhai)s  a  candy  i)ull  in  the  spotless  kit<?hen.  When 
she  was  ill  with  the  small  pox,  it  was  Father  who  watohe<l 
at  her  bedside,  night  aftei*  night,  smoothing  the  pillows 
with  the  gentlest  touch,  ft  was  Father  whose  cheery  voice 
comforted  all  her  griefs,  and  Father,  too,  whose  calm  re- 
])roof  restrained  a  thousand  girlish  follies. 

Taking  into  consideraticm  I'ncle  Joe's  native  justice  and 
independence  of  thought,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was, 
during  the  war,  a  Union  man,  the  second  within  a  cinniit 
of  fifteen  miles.  This  did  not  tend  to  increase  po])ularity 
among  his  tire-eating  neighbors.  ]>ut  he  was  nonetheless 
outspoken  in  his  views;  and  his  integrity  connnanded  the 
respect  of  all. 
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Once,  before  the  war  broke  out, he  had  occasion  to  bring  into 
court  his  children's  nurse,  '*Aunt'Merica,''  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  faithful  and  int^elligent  colored  servant,  for  whom  he  felt 
a  great  regard.  When  the  magistrate,  looking  scornfully  at 
her,  asked,  ''Is  this  your  slave!!''  ''Sir!  this  is  my  ser- 
vant,'' wjis  the  indignant  reply.  The  colored  people  were 
not  slow  to  recognize  their  friend,  and,  when  the  African 
Baptists  separated  from  their  white  brethren,  l^ncle  Joe  was 
often  called  on  to  help  them  in  their  attempts  at  self-gov- 
ernment. At  one  time  a  dis])ute  (Concerning  some  point  of 
discipline  threatened  hopelessly  to  embroil  the  church ; 
and  a  deputiition  of  black  elders  rode  out  from  town  in  the 
shiniest  of  hacks,  and  cairied  Uncle  Joe  back  witli  them  as 
umpire,  much  to  Miss  Kittie's  disgust.  A  mob  had  gather- 
ed at  the  church  dooi',  but  the  champion  of  order  went  res- 
olutely among  them,  emi)hasizing  his  steps  with  a  stout 
hickory  cudgel,  and  concpiered  a  ]>eace  by  the  mere  force 
of  his  presence.  After  this  he  wasalwjiys  an  honored  guest 
at  ''The  Little  (-hurch  around  the  Corner,''  as  the  place  of 
worship  was  fornuilly  called,  and  used  sometimes  to  go 
there  and  listen  to  the  singing ;  for,  after  he  had  grown 
quite  deaf,  he  still  retained  a  strong  love  for  music.  In- 
deed, he  was  easily  affected  by  all  i)ure  and  simple  pleasure, 
and  took  great  delight  in  the  society  of  **the  ladies."  Thus  it 
came  about  that  he  tinallv  married  a  second  time, — a  dear, 
(lumpy,  little  w(mian  ;  **  nervous,"  but  young  for  her  forty 
years,  a  not<ible  housekeeper,  whose  heavy  mahogany  fur- 
niture was  as  glossy  as  her  own  brown  locks,  and  in  whose 
pantry  a  queen  might  well  have  eaten  bread  and  honey. 
Miss  Kittie's  table  was  well  si)rea<l  with  delectable  fare, 
but  Uncle  Joe  sat  dailv  at  a  Barmicide  feast.  Not  foi'  him 
did  tender  spring  chickens  sing  their  sad  fate  in  Aunt  Lot- 
tie's relentless  frying-i)an,  or  the  genial  cotTee  send  up  its 
morning  incense.  It  is  true  that  victuals  and  drink  were 
the  chief  of  his  diet,  but  the  snowy  loaf  of  ''light- bread" 
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was  passed  by  for  fossilized  hoe-cake,  and  his  sole  beverage 
was  that  mild  and  harmless  drink,  fresh  buttemiilk  ;  yet, 
not  such  buttermilk  as  the  uninitiated  scjorn,  but  a  mre 
compound  of  two  paits  of  buttermilk,  one  of  ice,  and  one 
of  thi(*k  cream,  sweet  and  yellow.  I  soon  learned  to  like 
it  as  well  as  I'ncle  .Toe  himself,  but  he  never  would  tiust 
me  to  concoct  my  own  potion :  his  hand  alw\ays  mingled 
the  just  proi>ortion8  in  my  cup.  He  tried  also  to  teach  me 
the  proper  manner  of  eating  bread  and  butter,  /.  6.,  with  the 
butter-side  down  in  order  to  taste  its  full  flavor,  but  here  1 
proved  refractory  ;  and  my  teeth,  too,  rebelled  agjiinst  the 

hard  brown  crust  that  was   daily  tendered  me  by  mv  host, 

•  •       • 

as  ''poundcake.'' 

I  have  said  that  Uncle  .loe  wore  a  wig,  and  there  is  an  in- 
timate connection  between  this  fact  and  Miss  Kittie's  pres- 
ence in  the  household.  While  she  was  still  a  buxom  widow, 
and  when  the  gossips  had  first  begun  to  mention  her  name 
in  connection  with  Uncle  Joe's,  a  certain  spinster,  who 
manufactured  to  order  protections  for  defenceless  heads, 
cast  designing  eyes  on  my  friend's  bald  pate  ;  and  at  last 
persuaded  him  to  be  measured  for  a  wig, — a  wig  with  wavy, 
auburn  hair,  which  should  make  him  beaiitiful  in  the  eyes 
of  the  fair  Miss  Kittie.  This  last  cimsideration  won  the 
day.  He  succumbed  ;  but  Sampson,  shorn  of  his  scanty 
locks,  was  overtaken  by  swift  remorse  for  his  weakness. 
AVhat  agony  he  endured  in  first  meeting  his  friends  with 
his  new  adorning  I  Moreover  physical  torment  wjis  added 
to  distress  of  mind,  for  the  contrivance  was  fastene<l  by 
means  of  springs  that  made  his  head  ache  cruelly.  This 
proof  of  devotion  was  recounted  to  me,  one  evening,  with 
gieat  glee,  by  the  hero  himself  ;  while  Miss  Kittie  blushed, 
and  bridled,  and  cried,  ''Law!  Mr.  Barton?''  and  to  illus- 
trate the  tale,  Betty,  the  maid,  was  sent,  grinning  and 
chuckling,  to  bring  out  a  band-box,  in  which  lay,  "placida 
compositus  pace,''  a  Sunday  wig  of  fine  gray  hair,  long  and 
curling. 
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A  man  stem  to  the  world,  but  true  and  gentle  to  his 
friends  ;  ''  set  in  his  ways,  but  scrupulously  just ;  above  all 
genuine  in  word  and  thought, — would  there  were  more  like 
Uncle  Joe  !  W.  W. 


%Aitovs^  ^uhU. 


As  we  see  smother  class  going  out  from  our  portals,  an- 
other yeai*  enlisting  itself  in  the  ranks  of  the  nineteen 
already  gone,  and  the  time  for  our  p.  p.  c.  editorial  draw- 
ing near,  we  begin  to  wonder  what  Vasaar  ha*s  done  fcir 
herself,  what  her  students  ha\e  done  for  her,  and  whether 
or  not  she  is  be(*oming  less  of  an  experiment  and  more  of 
an  'established  fact'  with  eaeh  ensuing  y^ari  As  we  note 
the  affectionate  farewell  of  the  students  leaving  only  for  a 
few  ^hort  numths,  the  regi^etful  leave-taking  of  the  gradii 
ating  class,  the  pleased  welcome  with  which  the  alumna* 
greet  the  old  walls,  the  interest,  even  while  undergoing 
examinations,  of  those  who  are  to  be  of  our  number  next 
vear,  and  the  devotion  of  our  teachers  and  Faculty,  we  feel 
that  we  may  well  be  hopeful.  For  a  College  surrounded 
and  supported  by  so  many  'loyal  hearts  andtnie'  ninst 
surely  stand  even  against  outside  prejudice. 

We  think,  moreover,  that  even  this  prejudice  is  gradually 
lessening  and  that  our  College  is  continually  rising  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world  at  large.  In  proof  of  this  we  quote 
n  few  lines  from  n  private  letter  written  by  an  English 
scholar,  who  h«s  been  for  some  time  resident  in  America. 
Speaking  of  \'assar,  he  says :  ''I  have,  during  the  last  few 
vears,  learned  much  that  is  good  in  all  its  works,  svstem 
and  spirit.  'The  ti'ee  is  known  by  its  fruit,'  and  I  have 
not  seen  or  heard  of  nobler,  more  fine-spirited,  and  moiv 
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soundly  cultivated  graduates  fioni  any  college  here  in  P]ng- 
iand/'  With  the  inspiration  and  courage  which  such 
words  as  these  bring  us,  and  with  a  i)ast  by  no  means  dark 
behind  us,  we  may  certainly  look  for  the  briglitest  of  fu- 
tares  aliead. 


What  an  inducement  to  organ-pi'actice  is  the  following 
communication  sent  from  Kansas  to  a  \'a,ssar  student :  ''I 
am  a/' — but  I  will  not  proclaim  his  collegt^  connection, — 
'*and  if  you  are  a  jdayer  on  the  organ,  and  nearly  through 
studies  (or  quite)  I  would  like  to  get  acquainted  l)y  a  little 
correspcmdence.  I  don't  want  to  interrupt  your  work  l)y 
stories  of  frontier  life. 

Hastily, 

Rev. r 

Our  "Society  for  Religious  Inquiiy''  is  far-famed,  it 
would  ai)i)ear,  but  we  fear  its  mission  is  slightly  misunder- 
stood by  the  above-mentioned  reverend  sir,  foi*  he  writes : 

*' After  enjoying  my  Centennial  Alma  Mater  at tins 

spring,  I  intend  to  go  to  Euro])(\  Wish  I  had  a  Vassar 
girl  to  go  with  me.  Wonder  if  the  mattf»r  couldn't  come 
before  the  'Society  for  Reliuious  Iiuiuiry"  as  ))usiness  ex- 
traordinary.     If  you  think  so,  please  attend  to  it  at  once."* 

We  admit  that  the  *'  Vassar  giii ''  who  might  accompany 
him  on  this  journey  could  exercise  the  missionary  spirit 
which  the  Society  fosters  and  stimulates,  but  no  one  se(*ms 
to  have  felt  a  call  in  that  diiection. 

A  correspondence  with  one  whos(»  litcn'ary  ability  is  seen 
even  in  these  fragments  would  dou))tlessb(»  a  nune  of  truth 
and  infonnation  to  the  beniglited  Vassar  mind,  but  even 
vet  we  are  not  stirred. 

Is  he  a  i)a«tor  *.  Heaven  foj-bid  tliat  ont^  of  her  ministers 
should  so  belie  his  holy  office.     No  American  whose  opin- 
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ion  of  women  is  such  jus  will  allow  him  to  treat  her  with 
anything  but  resi)ect ;  or  whose  self-respec^t  is  so  iutini- 
tesimal  as  to  be  invisible  even  when  searched  for  with  a 
powerful  mic^rosrope  is  worthy  the  title  of  minister.  And, 
to  generalize,  no  one  who  sends  such  communications  ^aiid 
ii)ur  Kansas  correspcmdent  is  not  alone)  to  us  or  to  any  lady 
is  worthy  the  title  gentleman. 


It  is  often  said  that  a  college  is  'a  little  world  in  itself: 
and,  truly  enough,  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
great4:»r  world,  in  its  struggles,  its  ambitions,  its  failures 
and  triumphs,  its  gains  and  losses,  its  schooling  to  self- 
dependence  and  self-assertion.  Yet  the  failure  of  many  a 
student  is  mainly  due  to  her  too  completely  mistaking  the 
school  world  for  a  lesser  counterpart  and  epitome  of  that 
wherein  her  life-work  lies.  Nor  are  the  effects  of  such  a 
delusion  always  the  same  or  even  similar.  One,  flushed 
with  the  triumphs  of  the  literary  society  and  the  class-room, 
flattered  by  conceded  leadei-ship,  exalted  by  the  praises  of 
teachers  and  class  mates,  rates  her  future  success  at  too 
low  a  standard  of  effoit ;  and  consequently,  when  she  gets 
into  the  downright,  serious  hurly-burly,  is  amazed,  incon- 
ceivably so,  to  And  hei-self  left  lioi)elessly  liehind  by  those 
who  put  forth  gieater  effort.  Another  works  until  her 
brain  is  oveitaxed  and  ill-health  insured,  in  order  to  achieve 
success  in  school  and  college  ;  then  she  goes  out  to  plunge 
lu»rself  desperately  into  labors  yet  more  exhausting.  Plod- 
ding with  shaken  nerves  fir  into  the  night,  comfortless  iind 
anxious  in  her  search  for  fame  or  fortune,  she  i)reys  ruth- 
lessly ujxui  th<^  faculties  which  ahme  can  render  either  en- 
joyable when  once  attained.  Others,  again,  have  always 
floated  with  the  tide  and  alwavs  will.  Thev  care  not  if 
they  lose  the  j)leasure  which  others  find  in  stemming  the 
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ourrent,  in  fact,  they  cannot  ai>i)reciate  tlie  enjoyment 
which  conies  from  energetic  painstaking,  and  successful 
toil.  Tliere  are  still  othei-s,  but  these  are  few  and  wise, 
who  have  learned  to  advance  with  patient,  steady,  vigorous 
strides  upon  the  path  of  life.  Eschewing  neither  lusty 
lalwr  nor  needed  recreation,  each  in  its  proper  time  and 
place,  they  tind  that  *  everything  comes  in  time  to  those 
who  wait'  and  work. 


Some  public-spirited  person  has  done  an  a(*t  worthy  of 
the  united  thanks  of  all  tennis  i)laveis.  Kverv  one  who 
lias  tried  to  manipulate  a  racket  during  the  last  few  weeks 
knows  how  complete  was  the  failure  of  our  fine  new  tennis- 
balls  to  keep  up  their  reputation  as  lirst-class  specimens. 
One  by  one,  they  disa])peared  from  the  already  too  small 
number  of  whole  balls  and  joined  the  lanks  of  the  coverless 
and  semi-coverless,  until  matters  ])ointed  to  a  <'risis.  And 
just  here  is  where  the  noble  si)irit  of  the  publi(»'s  friend 
showed  itself.  She  replaced  the  covers,  sewed  up  the  gap- 
ing rents,  and  would-l>e  champions  can  no  longer  justify 
their  failures  by  making  a  scapegoat  of  the  much-abused 
and  much-disused  balls. 


HOME  MATTERS. 

The  arrangements  of  the  committee  for  the  Studio  picnic 
on  June  1,  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  nothing  less  than  in- 
spiration. Tliey,  like  so  many  otlu^r  committees,  were  dis- 
api)ointed  by  the  failure  of  their  liist,  moie ambitious  plans, 
but  thanks  to  this  seeming  misfortuiu*,  we  had  an  entertain- 
ment altogether  novel  to  Vassar  students,  and  the  ])icnic  on 
the  college  grounds  was  enjoyed  aec'ordingly.  The  pine- 
grove  north  of  thegardiMi  was  an    unknown  region  to  most 
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of  us,  but  vvlien  once  found,  one  could  not  helj)  wonderin^r 
why  no  one  had  used  it  before,  since  it  was  so  well  suited 
to  the  puri)Ose.  The  thi(?k  branches  of  the  evergreens 
made  the  spot  delightfully  shady  and  furnished  excellent 
I)egs  whereon  were  swung  a  number  of  hammocks  ;  while 
the  tree- trunks  offered  such  good  ''cornel's,''  and  so  many 
of  them,  that  it  was  strange  ''poor  puss  "had  such  difficul- 
ty in  finding  one.  Several  tables  covered  with  dishes  and 
artistically  adorned  with  flowers  were  pleiusantly  suggestive, 
and  in  due  time  they  fully  satisfied  all  the  exi)ectati()ns  they 
had  aroused.  After  tea,  the  musical  abilities  of  the  Art  stu- 
dents were  developed  in  a  most  surprising  manner,  and  time 
fiew  rapidly  away  on  the  wings  of  music  until  ''curfew," 
in  the  fomi  of  the  (Jliai)el  bell,  "  tolled  the  knell  of  i)artintr 
day,'' and  the  regretful  Studio  girls  strolled  slowly  ''o'er 
the  lea''  toward  the  College. 


Saturday,  tlune  2,  dawned  as  a  day  of  busy  work  for  Sen- 
iors,  and  as  one  of  fun  and  enjoyment  for  those  of  us  not 
vitiilly  con(*erned  in  the  Senior  Auction.  At  9  A.  M.  the 
fire-wall  door  on  the  8rd  South  was  thrown  back,  admitting 
the  eager  buyers  and  pleasure-seekers.  The  walls  weiv 
adorned  with  glaring  yellow  papers  announcing  the  sale  of 
all  sorts  of  articles  at  ruinous  i)rices.  Chairs,  tables,  desks 
and  sofas  in  all  degrees  of  preservation,  were  scattered 
aroimd  in  profusion,  while  numerous  stands  were  loaded 
with  your-choice-for-ten-cents  articles,  and  eager  sales-wo- 
men employed  their  nimble  tongues  in  extolling  the  merits 
of  whatever  chanced  to  catch  the  eve  of  some  idle  stroller. 
All  who  came  with  intent  to  buy  went  away  with  light 
purses  and  loaded  hands,  while  the  invidious  grab-bag  and 
the  lemonade  and  candy  stjinds  tempted  even  the  most  sto- 
icnl. 
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But  in  the  afternoon  came  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
(lay.  Palvi  Braitches  no  words  can  describe.  As  a  review 
of  the  book  was  given  in  our  last  number,  we  refer  our  read- 
ers to  that  and  sinii)ly  state  tliat  the  scenery  and  the  acting 
were  quite  in  accord  with  the  story. 

Tlie  salient  features  of  auctions  everywhere,  and  esi)eci- 
ally  Senior  Auctions,  are  much  the  same.  And  although 
in  tlie  one  in  question,  the  Seniors  had  to  do  their  full  share 
of  bidding  to  keep  up  the  interest,  still  the  attendance  w^as 
good  and  the  financial  success  fair. 


DOME  PARTY. 


In  June  time  there  is  a  party, 
And  loud  is  the  merriiueut  heartv. 

As  Seniors  so  wise 

And  Juniors  arise, 
And  early  repair  to  this  party. 

For  oh  !  it  is  lield  in  tlie  morning. 
When  dew-drops  the  fields  are  adorning. 

Aloft  in  the  dome, 

Where  we  watch  the  stars  roam. 
Are  spent  the  hright  hours  of  the  morning. 

In  feasting  and  reading  of  verses, 
Whose  musical  cadence  rehearses 

The  charms  of  each  maid  ; 

How  she  worked,  how  she  played. 
Is  told  in  these  bright,  jingling  verses. 

And  oh  !  there  is  also  sweet  singing 
By  maidens  whose  gay  voices  ringing, 

From  high  perch  adowu, 

The  spheres'  music  drown, 
With  the  melody  sweet  of  their  singing. 

But  (jueeu  of  this  fea,sting  and  pleasure 
Is  th'  hostess,  is  she  who  can  meai>ure 

The  planets  al)ove. 

But  ah  !  not  our  love 
For  the  giver  of  all  this  good  pleasure. 
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COMMENCEMENT  WEEK. 

The  music  which  preceded  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was 
exceptionally  good.  Dr.  Caldwell  took  for  his  text,  ''  The 
fire  shall  ever  be  burning  upon  the  altar ;  it  shall  never  go 
out."  By  way  of  introduction  he  spoke  of  the  great  use 
of  fire  in  nature  ;  of  its  appeal  to  the  ideal,  the  spiritual, 
and  the  poetical ;  of  its  worship  by  the  Oriental  nations  ; 
and  of  the  vital  part  which  it  *  took  in  the  religion  of  the 
old  Greeks  and  Romans.  With  the  fire  and  the  altar,  and 
whatever  they  represent,  comes  the  idea  of  continuance  of 
perpetuity.  The  four  yeai'S  of  College  life  is  a  fire  kindled 
always  to  be  kept  burning.  He  then  spoke  of  the  winds 
with  which  the  fiame  has  to  struggle ;  most  powerful  of 
these  is  contentment  with  earthlv  success.  But  it  is  the 
divine  law  that  the  fire  may  never  go  out,  and  truth  is  the 
fuel  whicli  will  keep  it  ever  afiame.  Passing  to  the  work 
which  there  is  for  each  one  to  do,  he  said  that  at  the  pres- 
ent nobody  can  comphiin  that  there  is  nothing  to  stir  tlie 
ambition,  for  never  was  the  grandeur  of  opportunity  so 
high  before. 

In  his  address  to  '88,  Dr.  Caldwell  spoke  of  the  privi- 
leges of  their  late  yeai's,  and  implored  them  to  lialt  now 
upon  the  threshold  and  receive  the  Divine  confirmation. 
''May  you  leave  your  College  home  with  these  words  in 
your  heart,  '  The  fire  shall  ever  be  kept  burning  upon  the 
altar.'  Your  legend  is  gradatim,  your  symbol  a  la^fhr. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  re(;onciling  these  with  the  fire  on 
the  altar.  For  the  altiir  of  consecration  stands  at  tlie  foot 
of  the  ladder  which  leads  up  to  Christ.  Our  kindest  fare- 
wells are  tendered  you  in  the  trust  that  your  legend  may 
be  the  purpose  of  your  life."' 


Kvery    (/omniencenieiit    concert    is    marked  by   <*ertain 
characteristics  which  make  it  of  far  greater  interest  than 
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otlier  of  the  re<'itiils  by  niusir  students.  The  unusual  care 
l>estowe<l  upon  the  prei)anition  of  tlie  pieces,  and  the  pi*es- 
ence  of  a  large  number  of  guests,  make  a  more  brilliant 
entertainment,  while  the  fart  that  many  of  the  performers 
appear  in  that  role  for  the  last  time  render  the  occasion  of 
pecuiliar  interest  to  the  students. 

■83' 8  concert  was  marked  by  one  feature  which  was  es- 
pecially pleasing  to  the  audience,  the  lack  of  apparent 
nervousness  in  most  cases.  When  all  the  selections  showed 
evidence  of  such  careful  study  and  thoughtful  interpreta- 
tion, it  would  be  unjust  to  single  out  anyone  as  the  best  of 
the  evening.  If  one  showed  superior  technical  skill,  anoth- 
er excelled  in  nicety  of  expression.  Although  the  pro- 
gramme seemed  long,  there  was  a  variety  in  the  selection 
and  an-angement  of  the  numbers,  which  left  little  to  be  de- 
sired. On  the  whole,  the  j>erfonnei's  and  audience  l)oth 
may  well  feel  satistiecT  with  the  success  of  the  concert 
of  June  11. 


How  wearily  stupid  we  must  have  been,  had  we  not  pre- 
dicted that  on  Class-day  above  all  othei's,  '88  must  and 
would  find  something  new  to  say,  something  unusual  to  do. 
On  the  afternoon  of  .June  12,  we  crowded  into  the  chapel, 
ivceived  the  pretty  favors  and  the  quaint  i)rognimmes, 
seated  oui'selves  as  comfortably  as  the  jam  would  allow, 
and  read : 

CHAPEL  EXERCISES. 


Miss  Siiarpe. 

Miss  Swift. 

Miss  PA(iE 

Miss  L^THROP. 


MUSIC. 

Oratiou, 

- 

MUSIC. 

History, 

- 

MUSIC. 

Prophecy, 

- 

M  USIC. 

Farewell  Address,      - 

- 
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MUSIC. 

TREE   EXERCISES. 
MUSIC. 

Presentation  op  the  Spade. 
Senior  Charge,  -..-..         Miss  Poinibr, 

Junior  Reply,  -  -  -  -  .  -  Miss  Adams. 

Burial  op  the  Class  Records. 
Class  Song. 

Who  could  fail  to  expect  much  from  that  programme  *, 
We  certainly  could  not,  nor  were  we  disappointed  in  our 
expectations,  in  one  instance,  in  fact,  we  really  felt  :i8  if 
we  were  receiving  ''too  much  for  our  money." 

The  day  was  delightfully  cool,  and  the  Seventh  Regiment 
Band  played  its  very  best,  so  we  were  in  an  ai)preciative 
mood  when  Miss  Sharpe  mounted  the  rostrum  and.  in  her 
usual  inimitably  humorous  style,  presented  a  pen-portrait 
of  '83  as  the  youth  of  the  world  in  search  of  experience. 
Easy,  bright,  witty,  and — but  what  is  the  use  of  multiply- 
ing words  when  we  have  already  said  it  was  Miss  Sharpens 
oration. 

Is  it  an  easy  or  a  diflBcult  task  to  write  an  unpi'ecedented 
history  of  an  unprecedented  class?  With  tlie  German  wo- 
man of  fiction  we  hasten  to  say  that  '  we  dinks  it  is.'  Cer- 
tainly there  was  nothing  monotonous  or  j^rosaic  about  Miss 
Swift's  production.  Poetry  and  prose,  humor  and  pathos, 
plensant  wit  and  scathing  sarcasm,  singing  and  reciting, 
all  were  there.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  an  entertainment 
us  well  us  of  life,  und  it  was  not  lacking  in  this  history. 
Perhaps  we  might  l)e  uccused  of  purtiality,  but  the  laugh- 
ter and  uppluuse,  the  rui^t  uttention  of  the  audience,  speak 
for  themselves.  We  need  not  say  unother  word,  for  those 
who  did  not  heur  it  would  count  the  simple  truth  as  ful- 
some Huttery,  while  those  who  did  would  scout  our  feeble 
ju'uise  of  one  who  could  stick  to  her  princii)les  so  valiantly 
and  so  well. 


Com  m  en  ann  en  t   WeeJc.  ^17 

.Xfiss  Pace's  |)1(»J)1hm'v  wns  luideniably  funny.  IVrliaps 
we  could  see  tlu*  ]M)ints  of  some  of  the  jokes  more  i)lainly 
tlian  could  those  of  the  audience  who  were  less  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  ol)jectsof  her  <^ood-natured  satire,  but, 
in  the  main,  even  that  ])ortion  of  her  hearers  laughed  in 
the  right  i)laces.  Tli«»  i)()sition  of  Sybil  was,  i)erhai)S,  the 
har<lest  on  the  ])rogramme  to  iill,  and  to  have  succeeded 
must  be  a  '  feather  in  one's  cap/ 

And  the  Valedictory  I  this  was  next  to  the  most  unpre- 
cedented thing  of  all  (not  in  i)oint  of  time,  thougU).  Nev- 
er before  had  a  Farewell  Address  been  spoken  on  Class 
day  ;  never  l)efore  had  we  listened  to  a  public  ''good-bye,'' 
at  commencement  time,  when,  a  '  tear  did  not  unl)idden 
rise/  But  '8JJ  is  a  stoical  class  (witness  Baccalaureate 
Sunday),  and  Miss  Lathrop  is  one  of  the  least  demonstra- 
tive members,  an<l  her  acblress  was  as  sensible  and  good  as 
she  is — which  is  saying  much. 

Then  came  'a  Vassar  piocession '  to  the  tree.  Such  a 
ju'ocession  usually  beggars  descrii>tion,  and  this  ])rov(Ml  no 
exception. 

liut  Miss  Poinier's  "Charge  I"  Why  did  we  expend  our 
whole  stock  of  adjectives  so  socm  t  We  should  not  Hatt(»r 
in  the  h^ast  were  we  to  sav  that  she  was  not  only  wittv  and 
wise,  but  tln'  orator  of  the  day.  So,  as  we  wish  to  speak 
the  truth,  we  do  sav  it. 

And  Miss  Adams  again  woi'ds  fail  us,  but  for  far  differ- 
ent reasons.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  her  venomous 
shafts  would  cause  a  gn^ater  havoc  amcmg  the  Modocs,  than 
all  of  '8^rs  guns  put  together.  Why  she  should  ask  for 
their  weai>ons  of  warfare  in  addition,  we  cannot  see.  We 
ale  soriv  that  any  lady  could  so  far  forget  herself  as  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  dej)ai-ting  fritmds,  especially  without 
<*ause.  She  seemed  to  rej)udiate  lack  of  ])re<*edent  in  word, 
while  in  (le(Ml  she  did  the  most  uni)recedented  thing  of  the 
(hiv.  and  cast  a  shadow  over  every  fac(\     In  the  name,  then. 
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of  everybody  wliom  we  have  henrd  mention  the  subject,  and 
es])erially  of  hei*  own  chiss -mates,  we  express  our  disappro- 
bation of  the  '\Iuni()r  Rei)ly/'  and  we  hoi)e  that  a  Vassal 
audience  may  never  hear  the  like  a  <r<nn,  even  if  it  be  couched 
in  apt  phi-aseology  and  admirably  delivered.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  ^lad  to  l)e  able  to  say  that  Miss  Adams  has 
made  all  the  rej)arati(m  that  she  could  both  by  public  and 
private  a|)olo«:ies. 

Passing  over  the  Burial  of  the  Re(*ords,  we  come  to  the 
Farewffll  Song.  All  that  need  be  said  here  is  that  the  Glee 
Club  was  '8H\s,  and  under  Miss  Valleau's  leadei'ship,  while 
Miss  Stevens  was  the  poetess.  We  should  like  to  give  her 
song  entire,  but  it  might  spoil  the  sale  of  the  cla«s-day 
book,  so  we  refrain. 

This  gala-day  closed  with  the  usual  quota  of  square  dan- 
(*es,  supplemented  by  '88\s  farewell  scmgs  to  the  cla^sses  she 
leaves  behind  her,  (a  little  bird  mentions  Miss  Swift's  name 
in  c(mne(;tion  with  their  authorship),  and  at  10  p.  m.  l>otli 
entertainers  and  entertained  retired  in  a  very  happy  frame 
of  mind. 


Ten  o'clock  of  June  18  found  the  corridors  and  parlors 
well  tilled  with  V^PPy  relatives  and  friends,  awaiting  with 
eager  ex])ectiiti(m  the  oi)ening  of  the  Chapel.  At  10:80  the 
procession  entered,  and  the  exercises  l^egsm  dire<^tly  after 
with  a  prayer  by  President  Caldwell.  The  following  is  the 
programme  in  full : 

PROGRAMME. 


onCiAN  VOLUNTARY. 

PRAVKR. 

I'm    R«»\i.\\(  I    ni    Srii.\(  i:.  Cora  Alice  Wheeler. 
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Is  Reform  ?t)ssiBLK  Wrrnorr  Rkvolution? 

At1irmative,...CoRNKLiA  Morsk  Raymond. 
Negative, Jknny  Adams  Yost. 

ANDANTE  FOK  THK  ORGAN,  -  Du*»*k. 

EsTHKR    PoMKRoV    Cl' ILKR. 

Thk  Repression  of  the  Jew.  Annie  Ulythe  West. 

Unsolved  Astronomical  Problems.  Mary  Sherwood. 

CORRL'I'TION    IN    A.MERICAN    PollTICS.  MARY    CooLEY. 

8CHKRZO,  H  Hat  minor,  up.  31,  -  Chopin. 

Laira  J*a<;e. 

Utility,   the  Bane  of  .Vmerk  an  Kdicaiion.  Ulara  Lena  IU)stwh:k. 

Utility,  the  Law  of  A.merh  \n  Kim<ation.  .Mahel  Fogs. 

From  Stonehenoe   ro  Windsor.  Ida  Caroline  Ransom. 

CONFKRRINc-;  OF  DKClREKS. 
THK  D<>Xt>LOGY. 

The  absence  of  the  usiijil  Siilutjitorv  address^  irJive  us  tlie 
effect  of  beiii^  plunged  ///  mcdins  /r.v,  but  the  eifeet  was 
rendered  less  startlin<r  bv  the  o;iaeeful  and  easy  stvle  of 
the  first  essav,  delivered  bv  Miss  Wheeler.  The  luldress 
^ave  evidence  of  careful  an<l  earnest  thought  and  a  clear 
conception  of  the  sid)ject.  Th(»  debate,  as  usual,  was  re- 
ceived with  lively  inteiest.  Miss  Raymond's  reasoning 
was  clear  and  her  arguments  forcible,  although  the  more 
favorable  side  of  the  ipiestion  and  weight  of  argument  was 
evidently  with  Miss  Yost.  Miss  ('utler's  playing  was 
listened  to  with  even  more  than  usual  jdeasure.  It  was 
followed  by  Miss  West's  ehupient  api>eal  for  consideraticm 
of  the  rights  of  the  ,Iew  an  aj)peal  so  stirring  as  to  make 
us  feel  ashamed  of  our  jeah)us  dispositions,  and  charitably 
disposed  toward  Shylock  himself.  Miss  Sheiwood  present- 
ed clearlv  the  difficult  thtMue  which  she  had  chosen.  Miss 
(\)olev*s  addr(»ss  was  uniisuallv  well  writteiL  but  her  re- 
marks  would  have  been  more  effective  had  her  uiannerism 
been  less  ai)parent.      Miss  l^ige's  rendering  of   Chopin's 
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Sclierzo  in  B  flat  minor  wa«  very  artistic.  AVe  «ilwavs  hail 
Miss  Pace's  i)laying  with  delight,  and  in  this  instance  she 
did  not  in  the  least  disai)i)oint  our  expectations.  The  sh*- 
ond  debate  was  an  agreeable  de])arture  from  the  old  order 
of  Commencement  exercises.  Miss  Bostwick's  arguments 
in  favor  of  geneiul  culture  were  forcible  and  convincing  as 
we  should  exi)ect.  Miss  Foos,  (m  the  other  hand,  admini- 
ly  upheld  the  specialist's  position.  The  last  essay,  by  Miss 
Ransom,  was  as  prettily  written  a.s  it  was  gi-acefully  deliv- 
ered. It  was  followed  by  the  conferring  of  degrees  to  tlie 
graduating  class  and  the  awarding  of  dipkmuus  to  tlie  giad- 
uates  from  the  Schools  of  Art.  The  exercises  c^losed  with 
the  singing  of  the  Doxology,  and  the  singing  of  that  hynni 
eloquently  told  of  our  relu(*tance  to  depart. 


■♦•♦■ 


COL.LKGE  NOTES. 

The  elections  to  office  not  jmblished  in  the  June  Mis<'KI. 
LA XV,  aie  as  follows,  for  the  next  semest^^r  : 

(^ui  Vive  Club. — President,  Miss  (rardner  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss  Hubl)ard  ;  Seci'etary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Stan- 
ton. 

Alpha. — President,  Miss  Walsh  ;  Vice  President,  Miss 
Gai'dner  ;  Secretary,  Miss  Leach  ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Gould. 

Beta. — President,  Miss  Merrick  ;  Vice  President,  Miss 
Chapman  :  Secretary,  Miss  Wooster  ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Fos- 
ter. 

Delta. — President,  Miss  Griffith  ;  Vice  President,  Miss 
Acer  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Botsford. 

Dickens'  Club.  —President,  Miss  Tlussev  ;  Vice  Presi- 
dent.  Miss  Gardner  ;  Secretary,  Miss  Ricker. 

Sliakesjieaif*  dub.  President,  Miss  Adams;  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Miss  (/hapmaii  ;  S^M'retaiy,  Miss  Stevens. 
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Sophomore  Clnss. — President,  Miss  Ricker  ;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Slierwood  ;  Secretary,  Miss  Borden  ;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Chase. 

Society  for  Religious  Inquiry. — President,  Miss  Acer ; 
Vice  President,  Miss  Starkweather  ;  Recording  Secretary, 
Mi.ss  Halliday  ;  (7orresi)onding  Secretary,  Miss  Henning; 
Cliaimum  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Miss  Spafford. 

Lawn  Tennis  (^luh.  President,  Miss  Jenckes  ;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Miss  Hancock. 

Exoteric. — President,  Miss  Nassau  ;  Vice  President, 
>fiss  ^lanrhand  ;  Secretary,  Miss  Bremond  ;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Patterson. 

Tlie  Senior  Auction  wa*s  carrif^d  on  successfully  June  2. 

''Palm  Brt(nc7ie,s''  was  pantomimed  in  the  afternoon. 

Miss  Whitney  addressed  the  Qui  Vire  Club  on  the  eve- 
ning of  June  2.  After  the  address  there  was  a  spread  to 
celebrat^^  the  closing  meeting  for  this  year. 

A  tired  Senior,  returning  from  a  day's  shop])ing  in  New 
York,  chan(»ed  to  sit  l)eside  a  very  loquacious  Irish  woman, 
who,  after  eli(*iting  the  information  that  her  comi)anion 
was  from  Vassar,  wanted  to  know  '  if  they  were  a-payin' 
her  much  wages  there." 

There  was  no  chai)el  service  cm  the  morning  of  June  3. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  Praise  Service. 

Tlie  committee  for  the  Senior  parlor  next  year  has  been 
appointed  with  Miss  Corn  well  as  chairman. 

Inquiring  Greek  student:  ''Is  not  the  Iliad  called  an 
epic  poem  because  it  was  first  wiitt^n  in  the  epic  dialect  f' 

Commencement  concert  June  11. 


ft'y. 


Twenty-three  students    were   examined    for    admission 
here,  in  addition  to  those  wlio  were  examined  by  Alumna?. 
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Class  Dav  was  June  12. 

a. 

Commencement  Day  was  .Tune  IS. 

An  Art-stnclent  who  has  lately  finished  a  charcroal  skeU'li 
of  Dante  with  his  head  enveloi)ed  in  a  cowl,  was  much  cha- 
grined by  a  friend's  enthusiastic  admimtion  of  *'  the  lovely 
old  ladv.^' 

Miss  Hisco(*k  is  not  to  return  next  year.  We  are  very 
sorry  to  lose  so  inspiring  a  teacher  and  so  interested  a 
friend  of  the  College. 

Miss  Wood  sails  for  Europe  in  a  week  or  two. 

A  girl  was  heard  to  renuirk  on  the  pantomimic  ivi)ivsen- 
tati(m  of  *'Palm  Branches  f'  *'  Anyone  would  think  that 
wa«  a  burlesque  on  *Palm  Branches/  unless  she  knew  to 
the  contrary." 


PERSONALS. 

'77. 

Miss  Culbertson  has  returned  from  Europe,  and  is  |»i*ac- 
ticing  medic>ine  in  Boston. 

'79. 
Miss  Palmer  sails  for  Europe,  .lune  28. 

'81. 

AFamed,  June  6,  at  Elmini,  Miss  M.  Adele  Pratt  to  ^fr. 
.F.  Fremont  Thomscm. 

Miss  Raymond  sails  for  a  six  weeks  trip  through   Eng- 
land and  Scotland  this  summer. 
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'84. 

Tlie  classes  of  '75  and  '81  held  their  reunion  this  June. 

Miss  Cornwell  sails  for  Europe  June  28. 

The  following  Alumna^  have  visited  tlie  College  this 
month  : 

'69. 
Miss  Daniels. 

'73. 
Miss  Garrish,  Miss  Weed. 

^74. 
Miss  Florence  Gushing. 

Miss  Lowi'ie ;  Mi*s.  Barton-Perry  ;  M.  \V.  Bell ;  M.  F. 
BufRngton  ;  Lucy  Sellers-Barns ;  Jennie  A.  (xouldy  ;  L.  L. 
Whitney  ;  Mrs.  Taylor-Bissell  ;  Minnie  Clement ;  L.  E. 
Prudden  ;  Mrs.  Kellog  English ,  Miss  Maltby  ;  M.  W.  Mil- 
lard ;  Miss  Bell  ;  Mrs.  Swift-Doty. 

'76. 

Miss  Markham  ;  Miss  Learned. 

'77. 
Miss  Antoinette  Cornwell ;  Miss  Swan. 

'78. 
Miss  M.  L  Cutler. 

'79. 

Miss  Hakes ;  Miss  Jordan  ;  Miss  Palmer. 

'80. 

Miss  Cushing ;  Miss  Ijjithrop  ;  Miss  Thurstcm  ;  Mrs.  Van 
Kleeck-Swift. 

'81. 

Miss  Avery  ;  Miss  Barnum  ;  Miss  Braislin  ;  Miss  Bryan  ; 
Miss  Dumnd ;  Miss  Erskine  ;  Miss  Fitzhugh ;  Miss  Hayes  ; 
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Miss  Hod<i:e ;  Miss  Fijuie;  Miss  Lloycl  ;   Miss  Meeker;  Mrs. 

8haw-8ha\v ;    Miss  \'aii   Beiisclioten  ;  Miss    White  ;  Miss 

Stockwell  :  Miss  I);iiiin<>:;  Miss  ttush  ;  Miss  (lardner :  Miss 
Sinitli. 

Miss  Macadam  ;  Miss  8anford  ;  MissSlun'e ;  Miss  Taylor; 
Miss  AVheelei- ;  Miss  Wliite. 

'83. 

Miss  Iddings :  Miss  Atwater;  Miss  Pew,  formerly  of 'K{: 
Miss  liollinsoii  ;  Miss  Nichols  ;   Miss  Lizzie  Shaw  ;  Miss 
(iieeiie. 
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EXCHANGE  NOTKS. 

Tlie  molancholv  davs  have  como — 

The  saddest  of  the  year — 
In  which  June-hugs  so  loudly  hum 

An<l  frogs  are  croaking  near. 
While  Seniors  groan  and  Juniors  moan. 

And  Sophs  let  fall  a  tear. 
Rut  Freshmen  sit  unmoved  as  a  stone 

Thro'  the  Ba(;calaureat«  drear. 
Yet,  tho'  we'd  like  to  stop  and  weep 

()*er  our  departing  friends, 
(A  jx^arly  tear,  anti<|ue  and — cheap, 

Poetic  halo  lends). 
We  must  not  ceiise  our  notes  to  write 

E'en  if  the  weather's  warm. 
Nor  must  we  fail  to  make  them  hright 

Tlio'  ideas  don't — well,  swarm. 
Suppose  the  Athnitir  has  not  cone. 

Nor  yet  the  Cetifiiry. 
While  gjiy  St.  Xicholas  with  liis  inn 

The  fift<»enth  waits  to  see  : 
No  matt(*r  if  the  Lit.  from  Yale. 

And  that  from  PrincHon  too. 
To  j>ut  in  an  ap|M*aran(v  fail. 

Like  the  ConwU  Review. 


And  so  our  clieeks  grow  wan  and  pale, 

Our  eyes  recede  from  view 
As  we  do  keenly  watch  for  mail 

To  help  concoct  our — stew  : 
It  can't  be  help'd,  'tho*  we've  wrote 

All  that  we  have  to  write 
On  each  exchanj^e  worthy  of  note 

Which  yet  has  come  to  light ; 
It  matters  not  that  all  have  scorn'd 

To  heed  our  admonitioiLS 
And  still  persist,  tho*  we  have  warnVJ. 

In  keei>ing  their  p<iHitions 
As  adepts  in  the  use  of  slang — 

if  poor  in  composition — 
Which  always  adds  a  noxious  twang 

To  every  dis(|uisition  : — 
Ah.  no  I  our  |)en  must  move  right  ou 

Surmounting  each  ohstructiou 
And  strivt»  to  save — The  Berkley  an 

FVom  total  self-destruction. 
i),  Cynie,  thou,  so  young  and  fresh 

In  thv  terra  cotta  cover, 
B*?  not  so  irksome  to  the  flesh 

As  many  a  college  brother. 
But  furnish  a  good  bill  of  fare 

And — here  a  word  of  <>aution — 
KememU'r,  ns  you're  well  aware. 

Most  prais«»  precedes  extortion. 
'•  Him  wlio  commends  us.  we'll  applaud  : 

Who  censures,  we'll  abuse  :" 
This  is  the  flowery  path  to  fraud 

Which  editors  oft  choose, 
hut.  lest  some  should  our  aim  mistake. 

We  wish  it  understood 
That  if  you  glad  or  mad  we  make 

*Tis  solely  for  your  goo<l  ; 
While  if  you  hope,  by  puffing  us, 

To  get  youi*selves  inflated, 
^'ou'd  better  spare  yourselves  the  fuss 

Foi-  you'll  Ik?  antiquated 
When  we  consent  to  sound  your  praise 

Unless  we  like  your  work — 
Tho*  fulsome  plaudits  you  may  raise 

Like  answer  we  must  shirk. 
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Another  thing  :  you  have  no  reason, 

In  reading  of  your  journal. 
To  angry  get.  in  the  spring  season. 

If  we  should  call  vou  vernal. 
'Tis  alwavs  best,  howe'er  thev're  meant 

Especially  if  obscure — 
To  take  such  words  as  compliments 

Which  point  out  clearly  your 
Ability  to  make  selections. 

From  college  literature, 
Adapted  to  all  times  and  sections — 

Of  which  you  must  be  sure. 
There  is  much  more  we*d  like  to  sav 

About  a  few  of  you, 
But  ci-uel  time  flies  fast  awav 

And  bids  us  say  adieu, 
With  wishes  that  each  summer-day 

May  bring  you  pleasures  true. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

U.  p.  Putnam's  Sonts,  New  York,  have  sent  us  ''^  English 
as  She  is  8])oke :  or  Jest  in  Sobej*  F.aniest.*' 

In  four  short  poems,  bearing  the  general  title  of  "I'o- 
Kdueation/'  Miss  .losephine  Pollard  has  said  several  bright 
things.  Kinest  F.  Birmingham  tV'  Co.,  New  York,  are  the 
publishers. 

James  \V.  Pratt.  New  York,  is  the  j)ublisher  of  ''(-ob- 
bett  and  his  (rrammar."  The  |)uri)ose  of  this  work  is  t*) 
show  what  (\)bbet  was  as  a  man  and  a  writer.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting story,  moderately  well-written,  of  a  j)Oor  plough- 
bov  who  bv  his  own  exertions  be<'ame  (me  of  the  finest 
writers  of  his  age.  (\)bbetfs  best  work,  i)erhap8,  is  his 
'*  (Ti-ammai',''  which  is  reprinted  in  this  volume.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  everv-dav  Knglish,  and  is  calculated  not  onlv  to 
make  the  Knglish  language  compi'ehensible  to  beginnei's  in 
its  study,  but  also  to  show  thein  that  grammar  need  not 
necessai'ily  be  an  nniuli^rtslliKj^  tcearlaouie  study  of  hard 
words  and  phmi^es. 


Exchanges.  527 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  exchanges  : 

AdHphian,  Amhf^rst  ^^tvdent,  Aflanfir,  Baie!i  ^tudeifii^ 
Beloit  Round  Table,  lierklej/an,  Boston  Weekly  Advertis- 
er, Bowdoin  Orient,  Brnnonnin,  Onfitrtj,  (^laff,  Colhj/ 
Echo,  College  Argus^iMinnhia  !>ipertator.  Acta  Columbiana, 
Cornell  ^itn,  Dartmouth,  Dickinsonian,  DutcJiess  Farm- 
er, Exonian,  Hamilton  (*oll.  Mo,,  Ham  ill  on  Lit,^  Har- 
rard  Advocate,  Crimson,  Herald,  Lampoon,  Harerfordian, 
niini,  Indiana  student,  Kansas  Jierieir,  Lafayette  Coll. 
Journal,  Lantern,  Lasell  Leares,  Lehigh  Burr,  Mercury^ 
Michigan  Argonaut,  Chronicle,  JVotre  Dame  Scholast/c, 
Occident,  Penn,  (^oll.  Mo..  Princeton  Tiger,  JVassau  Lit., 
Prinfetonian,  Res  Academicoe,  Rockford  ^em.  Mag.,  Rut- 
ger  s  Targum,  Richmond  Lit.  Misc.,  student  Life,  St. 
NichoUis,  t^yracuse  rnirrrsity  Hcrtdd,  t^yracusan.  The 
Tech,  Trinity  Tddet,  Cnd^^rgraduate,  University  Cynic. 
Unirersity  Mag.,  Williafns  Argo,  Athentrum,  Woman's 
Journal,    Yale  Courant.  Lit.,  JVcfrs,  Record. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ALUMNvK  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ahimnflp  Association  was  held  in 
Room  D,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  June  12,  1883.  In  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Miss  Brace,  first  Vice  Piesident. 
After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  and  by-laws,  .Miss  C.  E.  Finch,  as  chair- 
man, presented  the  general  report  on  behalf  of  the  t  Committee  for  Endow- 
ment, showing  a  continuation  of  last  year's  work,  and  best  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer,  Miss  Hiscock.  as  follows  . 

Amount  of  the  Endowment  Fund  at  the  clone  of  the  College  Yenr  ending 

June  13.  188;^. 

Whole  amount  of  the  Endowment  Fund  at  the  close  of  the  Col- 
lege year  ending  June  14,  1882 ♦4.176  91 

Interest  on  deposits 181  59 

Am't  contributed  during  the  past  venr  l»y  Class  of  '67... 

* ■'•       ••*  Classof '68...|«0  00 


ti 


it 


,( 


Class  of '09..  43  00 
Class  of '70...  51  00 
Class  of '71..  23  00 
Class  of '73..  54  OO 
Class  of '73..  94  50 
Chissof '74..130  00 
Clcissof '75...  66  Oil 
Class  of '76..  155  00 
Class  of  '77...  71  00 
Class  of  '78. .  72  00 
Cla.ss  of  '79...  159  00 
Class  of  '80...  72  00 
Class  of '81...  90  00 
Class  of '82...  62  50 


Whole  amount  of  collections  for  •S2-'83 $1,178  50 


Present  amount  of  Endowment  Fund ,^ 

Whole  amount  contributed  'HO-US  bv  Class  of  *()7 $20  00 

T)H 63  00 

*6» 132  00 

'70 70  00 

'71 48  00 

'72 172  00 

'78 249  50 

'74 198  00 

'75 891  16 

'76 459  00 

'77 877  00 

'78 295  00 

*7ft 468  00 

'80 329  00 

HI 157  00 

'82 62  50 

This  re|>ort  as  a  whr»le  was  accepted  and  adopt<»d. 


$5,531  50 
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In  June  18H2,  the  Asaoriation  voted  that  the  then  acting  Committee  for 
P^ndowment  he  empowered  to  form  a  plan,  to  l)e  presented  in  June,  1883. 
for  the  p<»rmanent  organization  of  a  Committee  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
Rn<lowmenl  for  Educational  purposes.  In  accordance  with  this  vote  Miss 
C  E.  Finch  presented  the  following  reixjrt  : 

By  a  vote  of  the  Association,  taken  in  June,  1882,  this  Committee  was 
♦'iniK)were<l  to  form  a  plan,  t(5  he  presented  in  June,  1883.  for  the  perma- 
nent organization  of  a  Committee  to  carry  on  the  work  for  Endowment. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  principal  committee  of 
four  with  the  duty  as  described  in  the  minutes  of  June,  1880,  "of  organi- 
zing and  carrying  on  the  w(»rk  of  the  Asso<'iation  in  the  direction  of  En- 
ilowiiient  for  educational  [>urposes  :"  and  of  a  subordinate  committee 
consisting  of  collectors,  one  from  each  class  not  already  represented  on  the 
principal  (committee. 

[t  shall  l)e  the  duty  of  each  nuMuber  of  both  the  principal  and  subordi- 
nate committees,  to  write  at  least  once  a  year  to  every  member  of  her 
class  on  the  subject  of  F^ndowment,  to  keep  lit*r  informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  work,  informed  and  interested,  if  possible,  in  all  colle^re  matters, 
and  to  solicit  contributions  to  the  fund.  An  exceptimi  to  be  made  in  favor 
r>f  the  members  of  the  principal  committee,  where  in  case  of  a  pressure  of 
general  business,  this  part  of  the  work  may  be  delegated 

It  shall  also  Y>e  the  duty  of  the  collectors  to  receive  the  separate  contri- 
butions, and  to  forward  them,  together  witli  a  list  of  contributors  and  the 
amounts  contributed,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  committee  befort^  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  principal  commitee  sliall  have  power  to  make  :i  new  appointment 
in  case  of  the  resignation  or  failure  on  the  ])art  of  a  collector  to  ])erform 
the  duties  of  the  office  ;  the  new  appointment  to  be  confirmed  by  the  As- 
srx'iation  at  the  fii*st  amnial  meeting  following;. 

The  committee  as  thus  organized  shall  serve  two  years.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  the  principal  coFumittee  shall  make  nomination  for  third 
and  fourth  members,  and  for  collectors,  to  be  appointed  hy  tlie  Associa- 
tion, and  the  first  and  second  members  will  retire,  leaving  the  third  mem- 
ber chairman,  and  the  fourth  member  'second  member  of  the  new  com- 
mittee of  four,  to  serve  for  two  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  terra  of  office  of  this  committee,  they  will  in  turn  nom- 
inate third  and  fourth  members  and  collectors,  the  tirst  tw^o  members  re- 
tiring, and  the  third  member  becoming  chairman  as  l)efore. 

The  committee  shall  continue  to  be  formed  in  this  way.  until  the  object 
of  the  Association  shall  have  been  accomj)lishe(l  and  the  committee  dis- 
charged. 

We  present  the  following  nominations  : 
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For  the  Principal  Committee : 

Chairman — Miss  Wood,  '77. 
2d  Member— Miss  Weed,  73. 
8d  Member — Miss  Mangam,  76. 
4th  Member— Miss  HilTard,  '7H. 

For  Collecto) . 

Class  of  '67— Mrs.  McGraw. 
'68— Miss  Storke. 
'69 — Miss  Bumhnin. 
'70— Mrs.  Slocum. 
'71 — Mrs.  Roys. 
73— Miss  Peck. 
'74— Mrs.  McMillan  Allen. 
75— Miss  Clark 
79— Miss  Hazard. 
'80— Miss  Morris. 
•81— Miss  White. 
'82— Miss  Sanford. 
"83 — Miss  Lathrop. 

It  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

Miss  Cashing.  74.  made  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Colle- 
giate Alumnie.  asking  that  their  circulars  might  be  promptly  answered, 
and  their  blanks  filled  out,  lis  the  information  they  would  supply  was  ex- 
pected to  be  of  real  value. 

Miss  Banmm  made  an  informal  report  of  the  substance  of  a  conversation 
witli  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, in  which  he  stated  that  the  College  authorities  were  strongly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  measure,  and  were  only  waiting  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the 
income  from  that  source.  He  recommended  the  Alumna?  to  express  their 
minds  on  the  subject,  and  to  so'icit  contributions  of  money  to  this  ead. . 

Miss  Hopson,  of  '78.  moved  the  reconsideratitm  of  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's  rej)ort  as  given  al)ove.     Carried. 

In  the  ensuing  discuHsion,  it  was  urged  that  the  phrase  **  endowment  for 
(educational  jiurposes ''  was  too  vague  to  express  satisfactorily  the  aim  of 
the  Association  in  asking  for  money  from  its  members  or  to  rouse  enthu- 
siasm in  those  who  might  be  able  to  contribute.  This  and  other  like  objec- 
tions seeming,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association,  inadequate,  the  report 
was  again  adopted. 

Miss  Hillard  moved  that  the  incoming  committ<je  l)e  empowered  U^ 
thoroughly  investigat<»  the  conditions  of  the  Giraud  legacy  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  the  work  of  thi*  Association  would  not  be  best  directe<l 
to  the  completion  of  this  sum  in  the  form  of  a  professorship,  the  report  to 
be  presented  June.  1HH4,  and  tliat  in  the  meantime  the  work  Ik?  carried  on 
as  heretofore.     Carried. 

The  election  of  o(H<ers  took  place  in  accordance  with  the  plan  given  in 
the  minutes  of  June.  ><2.  Miss  Arnold.  '74,  President :  .Misses  Brace.  72, 
Thurston,  '80  and  AblK)tt,  '81,  Vice-Presidents. 


Report  of  tho  Ahimiia  Afi-^nrlntioH,  .V^l 

Mrs.  Taylor-Bissell  inovtMl  that  tho  AHHociation  send  t«>  the  Trustees  a 
statement  of  opinion  in  rej^anl  to  th<»  alN)Iitioii  of  the  Pre|)aratory  Depart- 
ment. After  some  (iis< Mission,  all  teudinp:  to  brin^i^  out  more  clearly  the 
difticulties  in  the  way  of  comnmni(*atin>;  with  the  Trustees  at  so  late  an 
hour  of  their  ses.sion.  as  well  as  the  imj)orfe<*t  rharacter  of  the  meeting  iu 
regard  to  a  general  representation  of  opinion,  the  motion  was  lont. 
There  being  no  further  business,  on  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

M.  A.  JORDAN,  76, 
Secretary. 


RKPORT    OF    THK    ANNVAL    MKKTING    OF    THE 
IXTER-COLLKCilATK  ALl^MN.K  ASSOCIATION. 

Thi>  auiuial  meeting  <»f  1 1 1»*  Inter-Collegiate  Association  of  Alumna*  was 
held  at  Welleftley  ('ollege.  May  25.  Most  of  the  incoming  trains  had  si)eoiaI 
cars  for  the  use  of  the  graduates  ;  barges  were  in  attendance  at  the  depot 
an<l  conveyed  them  t«>  the  College,  where  they  were  cordially  welcomed. 
The  president  of  VVellesley.  with  some  members  of  the  Faculty,  assisted 
by  the  Seniors  of  the  college  were  hostesses  and  tlid  all  in  their  |>ower  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  guests.  Miss  Cushing.  of  '74,  actetl  as  president 
of  the  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  about  sixty  representatiTes  of 
Vassar,  Wellesley.  Smith.  Boston  University  and  the  Western  colleges : 
the  Senior  Class  of  Welleslev  was  also  invit<Ml  to  meet  with  them. 

The  subject  for  (consideration  was  **  Post-graduate  Study.'*  Mrs.  Rich? 
ards,  of  '70,  opened  the  discussion  with  some  remarks  in  reg:ard  to  the 
benefit  and  practicability  of  such  study.  Her  address  was  listened  to  with 
much  pleasure,  i>ut  the  discussion  of  it  was  i>ostponed  until  aft«r  Mrs. 
Howes,  of  '74,  had  given  a  re]>ort  from  the  Health  Statistics  Ck>muiittee. 
She  stated  that  thirteen  hundred  of  the  (question  |)aper8  on  health  had  been 
issued,  and  showed  the  imjmrtance  of  every  student  filling  out  her  own 
blanks. 

Then  the  discussion  of  "  Post-graduate  Study  "  was  resumed,  Mrs.  Rates, 
of  '68,  Miss  Foster,  of  '72.  I'rof.  Morgan  of  Oberliu  and  Miss  Ladd  entering 
interestingly  into  the  talk.  Miss  Cushing  then  read  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
C-ummings,  of  '74.  showing  very  forcibly  that  much  could  he  accomplished 
bj-  taking  study  as  recreation.  She  had  found  that  her  fondness  for  Natural 
History,  which  had  led  her  lo  pursue  its  study  for  pleasure,  had  resulted 
in  accomplishing  work  ahnost  sufficient  to  secure  for  her  the  title  of  A.  M. 

The  treasurer's  reiKui  showed  that  the  Association  was  slightly  in  debt, 
and  Contributions  were  solicited,  to  l)e  sent  to  Miss  White,  No.  4  St.  James 
Av.,  Boston.  All  such  contributi(»ns  are  entirely  voluntary,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation h<;|)es  never  to  be  obliged  to  resort  to  any  fee,  or  system  of  taxa- 
tion. The  meeting  then  adjourned,  all  agreeing  in  their  expressions  of 
pleasure,  and  gratitude  to  the  authorities  and  students  of  Wellesley.  who 
had  entertained  them  so  charmingly. 
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PersoDB  vlsttinK  Poughkecpsie  are  invited  to  call  at  this  Saloon,  where  they  may 
fefresb  themselves,  and  find  everything  snited  to  their  wants.  AH  the  delicacies  of  the 
teaeon.as  well  as  the  iLore  subHtantlal  viandtf.  will  he  ocrved  up  in  thebept  ptyleat  mod 
erate  prices. 

WX.  W.  SMITH.  AMDRBW  flMITH. 
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All  eicelleiit  oiiportunily  to  make  a  nice  income 

during:  tlie 


LADIES  WANTED  TO  SELL 


^A¥EL¥'S  ¥Si¥E^SAL  Eg¥€A?@i{ 

A71  J^lucationaJ  Encyclopedia  and  Business  Guide, 

AN  Instructor  and  work  of  roforence,  furnishing  accurate  information  in 
tlie  moflt  i)racticul  form,  on  all  educational  subjects.     Three  volumes 
bound  in  one,  Full  Royal  Octavof  1160  pa^^es,  470  illustrations,  three  maps. 

C'ONTENTS— Volume  I.— Vegetation,  Natural  History,  Astronomy,  Ge- 
ology, Mineralogy,  Metallurgy,  Physical  Geography,  History,  Law. 

Volume  n — Arithmetic,  Drawing,  Physics  and  Mechanics,  Chemistry, 
Agriculture,  Treatise  on  Medical  Surgery  and  Medicine. 

Volume  ni — Grammar,  Gems  of  Poetry.  I^ietoric,  Logic,  Elocution, 
Phono^rapliy,  Synonyms,  Pronunciation  of  Foreign  Languages,  Quotations 
from  Foreign  Languages,  Penmanship.  Letter  Writing,  Bookkeeping, 
Music,  De|K>rtment,  The  Household,  Games,  Tailors'  Measure,  Dn^ssmaking 
(with  diagniins  and  scale).  Millinery. 

Many  pages  of  valuable  statistics  and  tables  of  reference  are  included  in 
the  above. 

First-class  territory'  and  liberal  compensation  c^n  be  secured  for  the  sale 
of  this  valuable  work. 

M.  R.  QATEI^Y  &  CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


I5DEY8TREET,  N.  Y, 
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HIRAM  S.  WILTSIE, 


No.  322  Main  Street, 


Offers  at  low  prices 


Menu    and    Birthday    Cards, 


ALL  THB 

• 


F@>F¥lft4E  mmW  mQ)@EM 


CARD  OASES, 


POCKET-BOOKS, 


AND  PURSES 


Fine  English,  French  and  American  Stationery. 


^•» 


A  SPECIALTY  IS  MADE  OP 


Color  Stamping  and  Fine  Engraving. 
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260  Main  St.^  near  Market, 

DEALERS   IN 
Wc  call  oppKJciai  attention  t    our  ntock  of 


English  and  American  Pen-Knives. 

LivEBY.  m  m  mmi  stuiius. 

412  Main  St.,  Fo'keepsie,  N.  T. 

First  Class  Ilorsea  and  Carriag(*s  to  let  on  lU^asonablc  Tenus.  Passengers 
r:irrit'<l  to  and  from  Cars  and  Boats.  Nicv  gentle  Horses  .or  Ladies'  driv- 
ing. Hask^'t  Pheatons  with  or  without  Canopj' Top.  Side  Bar  Wjigons,  1 
or  2  Seat.  Fii'st  Chiss  4-in-hand  Turnouts,  Sleighs  or  Wagons.  A.11  work 
done  saljsfaet^irily.  at  Lowest  Prices  in  the  City. 

Livery  #  Carriage  Business 

COMBUSTED  I 

For  a  nie<'  comfortable  turnout  for  Two.  Four  or  Six  persons,  at  a 
nuxlerate  price,  call  at  our  office. 

We  have  on  hand  vehicles  of  every  description,  including  the  Large 
JMatforni  Wagons  With  BaekM  1o  llic  HcutH.  These  wagons  hold 
from  ten  to  fifteen  jx^rsons  each — and  .are  the  only  wagons  of  the  kind  in 
the  city.    W\*  guarantee  gentle  horses  and  careful  drivers. 

It  is  our  aim  to  give  the  public  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates — and  we  are  prepared  to  do  this  by  combining  the  carriage 
business  with  the  livory. 

REED  &  HUSTED, 

442  MAIN  STREET,  and  14  CATHARINE  STREET 

(Morgan  House  Stablest 
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TIFFMT  *  00 


•f 

Union  Square,  New  York  City,  have  made  preparations  for 
the  coming  season  to  oifer  original  and  artistic  designs  with 
new  methods  of  treatment,  for  forms  of  commencement  and 
other  invitations. 

They  have  also  increased  their  facilities  for  producing  arti 
cies  of  appropriate  design  for  Prizes,  Class  Cups,  Society 
Badges,  etc. 

Drawings  with  estimates  sent  on  application 

Correspondence  invited. 


Manufacturer  of  all  the  late8t  styles  of 

Mirror,  Picture  and  Placque  Frames, 

In  Bronze,  (lold  Plunh  and  Hani  Woods.  Ebony  and  Cherry  Bai<ela,  Fire  Scrocoa^  Paaeepttr- 
touts,  Mati«,  SpandelH,  Ac. 

Stretchers  for  Oil  and  Crayon  Piotures. 

AlsodcaU-r  in  Fine  EnL'ravings,  EtchiueH,  Colored  and  Plain  Photoffravners,  Oennon  Photo- 
griipht*.  Pain^-tl  Plncfjiua,  Tilcj*  nnd  Piinelf .  ^ff  Barbotine  Ivory  Wnlte  Ware  for  deoorttlne 
in  Oil  or  China  Paintin<;.  NicoloUi'8  MedalliouH.  Panels,  Busts  and  Statnettee.  A  large  and 
IwuulHome  aHHortrnt-nt  of 

Bronze.Gold.Plushi  Velvet  Cabinet  Frames 

Birthday  CnrdH  in^n-oat  variety.  Oil,  China  and  Water  Color  Paints.  A  full  anpplyof 
AUTISTS*  AlATE RIALS  constantlv  on  hand. 

m  m  mm  kmm  Esmnr  n  m  on. 

All  work  ;;nnrantee<l  and  promptly  executed  at  the 

AR?  ASS  AH?iS?S'  EMP@J{I¥M, 

340  Main  Street,  Poughkeepsie. 

Second  door  east  of  the  Morgan  House, 
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f  remeh  CIloTe  Store. 

317  Siitli  ATenoe,    X  W(\U,  lb  f.n  ^Bne  de  BiToli,  Sods 
New  M.      ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^'j  lesAniaile8,Mris. 

GLOVES  EXCLUSIVELY! 
GLOVES  EXCLUSIVELY! 
GLOVES  EXCLUSIVELY! 

Wo  have  constantly  a  complete  stock  of  Kid  Gloves  and  "Grants  de 
S'vrede,"  of  the  best  French  makes,  in  Buttons  and  Mousquetairs,  in  all 
len^hs,  and  also  make  the  same  to  order.  The  prices  for  the  season  are 
unchanged. 


Our  3  Button  Royale,  (any  color  or  black)  $1  15 

«i    A        i(  It  it      it        it      it         1  65 

"    8        **  **       Mousquetairs    "         1  98 

•*  12        **  **  "  "         2  25 


Our  '^Gr^nd  Prix"  Glove,  which  we  guarantee  to  be  equal  to  the  best 
quality  in  the  market,  we  sell 


8 
12 
16 
20 


it         it  tt  1    9Q 


8  Button,  any  color  or  black,  f  1  50 

4 

6 

Mousquetairs,  any  color  or  black,  $3  75 

a                    tt  an                 2  98 

it                        a  a           tt                     3  75 

II                II  i<        11              4  50 


Special  attention  is  called  to  a  lot  of  about  1000  dozen  Gloves,  consisting 
of 

4  Button  Kid  Gloves,  all  colors  or  black,  regular  price  |1  25 
6        "      Mousquetairs,  regular  price  1  50 

6        "     Gants  de  Swede,     *«        «♦  1  50 

Which  we  will  sell  at  the  uniform  price  of  79c.  a  pair. 

price  of  79c.  a  pair. 

price  of  79g.  a  pair. 
To  close  a  consignment. 

lisle  Thread,  Silk  and  Linen,  all  Silk  Gloves  and  Mitts  we  sell  at  lowest 
prices. 

All  goods  ordered  will  be  promptly  forwarded  on  receipt  of  money  orders 
or  postage  stam^.  Make  r.  O.  Orders  payable  to  A.  BRILL  &  CO.,  817 
Sirai  Ave.,  Station  C,  New  York. 

In  ordering,  please  give  correct  size,  and  also  state  shape  of  hand  (stout 
or  slender)  long  or  short  fingers. 
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LUDOVICrS 


THE    NEW   YORK   STUDIO 


HAS  REMOVED  TO 


152  Fl  Arane,  S.  f .  ntr  ot  m  Street 


THE    NEWPORT   STUDIO 


Bellevue  Avenue,  opposite  Red^wood  Library. 


l¥lll  be  open  Jane  to  December,  1883. 


First- Glass  Work  at  Moderate  Prices. 


JULIUS  LUDOVICI.  ) 
THOMAS  LORD.         f 


%lt^  ']|la»»ar  jltscelbtig, 


I'lTlthlHIlKO  BY  TIIK 


Students'  Association  of  Yassar  College^ 

Is  condnctcMl  bv  nn  annually  cli()S(*n  lx>ar(l  of  six  (Klitore 
which  consists  of  four  nmnilxM-s  of  1h(^  Senior  Chuss  and  two 
nieinhcrs  of  the  .Iiinior  (/hiss. 


There  will  he  fnMjuent  articles  from  the  Faculty  or  Aluninaa. 
S|K'cial  at  trill  ion  is  <^iv(Mi  to  the  collection  f>f  iti>ins  of  interest 
to  th(»  Alunuue  an<l  former  students. 

The  MiscKLLAxv  is  publisluMJ  monthly  during  the  College 
Vear.     All  subscript  ions  must  he  paid  in  advance. 


Tkkms:  Two  dollars  ])ov  annum,  iiu^ludin^r  posta;i^(\  Single 
copii's,  tw(»nty-fivc»  cents.  Adv(M*tisenients  will  he  insertcnl  at 
favorable  rates. 

Articl(»s  or  items  int(Mided  for  public^ation,  also  all  busine.ss 
communications,  ami  !*emittanc(»s  of  subscription  price,  should 
be  addresse(l  to 

KDITOHSOF  TIIK  VASSAK  MISCELLANY. 

l*oughkee|)sie,  N.  V. 


EDWARD  SCHUBERTH&  CO, 

23  XTnioii  Square,  New  York  City. 


**  All  the  Latest  Publications." 

Comi>leto  Depots  of  the  Colebratod  Cheap  Editions  of 

STEINGRAEBEK.  Leipsic  ;   C.  F.  PETERS.  Leipsic  ;   HENRY  LITOLFF,  Brunswick  ; 

ENOCH  &  SO\S.  Loudon  ;  JUL.  SCHrBERTU  &  CO.,  Leipsic,   (Edition  Scliubertli  : 

J.  6.  COTIA,  Stuttgart;    BREITKOPF  &  HAERTEL,  (VoIk<<-Aus|^abe),  itc. 


J.  &  C.  JOHNSTON, 

IMrOUTP:RS  &  DEALERS  IN 

FORBIIIN  ill  BOMESTIC  DBY  GOODS 

CarpelM,    I'pliolMtery,   .tlillinery,  Boofin 

and  ^lioc«. 

Broadway,  Fifth  Ave.  &  Twenty-Second  St.,  N.  Y. 

8aniplo!(  or  Dry  (.iooiN  uml  [llu'<trat«.*(l  (*iitHla:;ue:t  t^uiit  ;;r:ituitoit8ly  by  mail  to  all  piirtd  of 
theUnited  States  andCuiiuiIa  on  Bpplicutiuu. 

Richfield  Springs,  Otsego  Co.*,  N.  Y. 

THE  AfllERICAN  HOTEL,  2K^"^il[h";"d''d';iiSt»;:?o'^S;';i 

feet  fiu  hfw  iliiiiMLr-r*>i)tu>.  kiiriieitf  aiul  LiiiiiUiv,  opniH  June  125,  ISttl. 

Partinilitr  attfirioii  h-ts  Ix'en  <:ivi-ii  to  niakiui;  tluMiniiiiUiruand  pauitiiry  arrunu;«^nieiitt» 
]MTr<>i;t  and  IIk'  Ii>)u-«i>  in  irf^ltly  piinh'd  and  i>uiM.Tt>d,  and  lia«  new  carpotp,  b«d«  and  bcd- 
din^r.  «tr  .  tlmniirlumt.  und  will  he.  wlion  opoiiod  f«»r  businrft*.  in  if  perfect  order  from  altic 
1(1  l»as«"iHMit  and  rfll.ir;?.  fi?*  thi-  nit)''t  ^l^ti(lillll:4  could  d«»!»irc. 

it  lia'4  two  linudrt'd  fliispiiii;  apartnienit*.  in  finj^Ie.  douhlo.  and  oxlra  larf^e  lamliy  room*. 
all  of  wliirli  liavi-  a  |)l»».i«Hnf  o'jilimk.  an*  chei-rrnl,  !»paci<)iirt.  and  liandetomcly  fnrn!i>hcd. 

Uiolirlfld  i"*  ""'''d  fi»r  ii"  I'lii-.irivi' >i»iin:;.-*,  imn- an<l  invi::i>iatinir  air,  channins  drivmand 
walk-,   di-liirlitful  scvnory.  Jiixl  tin-  In -.-t  ol  Hocii'tj. 

'r.ii*  AintTinni  Hoti.'l  •i.»«  I'm*  'in.'-i  I  .rjiinn  in  thl- In  antlfjil  vina«ro,  and  with  the  iniprove- 
ni»Mitr«  ru»\v  made  in  most  attractivi'.  In-inL'  opno-iic*;  ilu*  park  and  i;n>uiid«i  of  iht;  Mpriny: 
lhMi»-o,  to  wliicliilB  ;iueett  liavc  fa-t-  atrfps  at  .')11  limci». 

URIAH  WELCH.  Proprietor. 


